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British National Health Insurance Act of 
May 20, 1920. 


By Henry J. HARRIs. 


HE British national health insurance act of May 20, 1920, which 
T came into force on July 5, 1920, made a number of important 
changes in the health insurance system described in the 
Montuty Lasor Review for January, 1920, pages 45-59. These 
changes are so numerous that a brief restatement of the system is 
the simplest way of presenting them. 


Industries and Occupations Included. 


HE system includes in the compulsory insurance two groups of 
persons: First, all persons, men and women, 16 vears of age and 
over, under any contract of employment for which remuneration 
(in cash or in kind) is paid and whose employment is manual in char- 
acter; second, a simular group of persons whose employment is non- 
manual in character, if their total income is less than £250 ($1,216.63, 
par) annually. Persons 70 years of age or over are not required to 
msure and insured persons on attaining 70 may not receive pecuniary 
benefits, as the national old-age pension system benefits begin at 
that age. 

The persons exempt from insurance are those who have rights to 
sickness and other benefits (the equivalent of those provided by the 
national system) from certain specified sources, such as those insured 
in approved establishment funds, teachers’ funds, railway benefit 
funds, etc. Another group which may be granted exemption on 
application to the authorities consists of persons who can show that 
mae are in receipt of a pension or income of the annual value of £26 
($126.53, par) or more and not dependent on their personal exertions 
for their livelihood, or that they are ordinarily and mainly dependent 
on some other person for their support or that they are dependent 
for their livelihood on earnings derived from an occupation which is 
_not employment as already defined. 

Casual employments are exempt unless the employment is in the 
regular line of the employers’ nent or business. 

The above refers to persons required to be insured. Voluntary 
insurance is permissible only for those persons who have been insured 
for two years or more; originally the law permitted persons of thesame 

eneral economic status as those compulsorily insured to apply for 
State insurance; as only a small number of persons applied for vol- 
untary insurance under this clause, the permission was withdrawn, to 
reduce administrative costs. 

The act of 1920 made no change in the above provisions. 
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Disability Provided For. 


HE insurance provides relief for inability to work due to some 

specific disease or bodily or mental disablement; the pecuniary 
relief commences with the fourth day of such incapacity, while the 
medical relief must be provided from the beginning of the sickness. 
The law recognizes two types of disability: First, that usually termed 
temporary disability; second, that usually designated as invalidity. 
The first named type of disability includes cases lasting less than six 
months in a year, and the second includes eases of longer duration or 
even life-long disability. The system is therefore a combined sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance system. 

Benefits must be paid in case of disability due to accidental injury, 
but the insurance carrier is entitled to reimbursement from any 
person liable for damages or compensation and may bring action in 
the name of the injured person for such reimbursement if it desires. 

Disability due to childbirth receives a pecuniary benefit but not 
the medical benefit. Both the insured woman and the uninsured 
wife of an insured man receive this benefit, but in varying amounts. 

Venereal diseases due to misconduct are entitled to medical 
benefits, but the payment of pecuniary benefit rests with the carriers 
of the insurance; some of them provide all benefits. 

The law of 1920 made no changes in the above features. 


Benefits. 


HE law of 1920 made several important changes in the benefits 
of the system. 

The benefits provided are divided into two groups: First, the medi- 
cal benefit, administered by the “insurance committees’; and second, 
the pecuniary benefits, administered by the “‘ approved societies.” 

e benefits are (1) medical benefit; (2) sanatorium benefit; (3) sick- 
ness benefit; (4) disablement benefit; (5) maternity benefit; (6) ‘‘addi- 
tional” benefits. It will be noted that there is no funeral benefit. 

(1) Medical benefit.—This was not changed by the act of 1920. It 
consists of such medical. treatment and attendance as can, consist- 
ently with the best interests of the patient be properly undertaken 
by a general practitioner of the heer! rofessional skill. It ineludes 
the provision of medicines and of such medical and surgical appli- 
ances as are authorized by the insurance authorities—that is, by the 
Ministry of Health for England and Wales, and the correspondin 
authorities in Scotland and Ireland. As soon as a person is Seuapted 
as a member by an approved society this benefit becomes available 
without any waiting period. It must be provided immediately on 
the beginning of the disability. It includes treatment and attend- 
ance in respect of tuberculosis. 

There is no medical benefit in Ireland and the contributions there 
are smaller on this account. 

If the msurance authorities are satisfied that the insured persons 
in any area are not receiving adequate medical service, they have 
power to make special arrangements to provide such service, or they 
may allow the insured persons to provide themselves with medical 
service and reduce the contributions sufficiently to pay for it. 

(2) Sanatorium. benefit.—The act of 1920 provides that this benefit 
(except in Ireland) shall be removed from the insurance system during 
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the year 1921 and placed in the charge of a new public health service 
system, the law for which is now being drafted. There is to be no 
hiatus between the present and the new system. As at present 
administered by the insurance committees, the benefit consists of 
treatment in a sanatorium, or similar institution, or at home, for in- 
sured persons suffering from tuberculosis or such other diseases as 
may be designated by the Ministry of Health. At the present time, 
the benefit is restricted to tuberculosis cases. 

This benefit is provided by having the insurance committees make 
arrangements with the hacel: authorities to provide the facilities for 
the insured patients in the institutions conducted by these authori- 
ties for the general population. The benefit is therefore linked up 
with the general provision for tuberculosis cases and the future 
arrangement will be a total transfer to the new system which is to 
be part of a nation-wide campaign against this and other diseases. 

3) Sickness benefit—Under the 1920 act, this benefit has been in- 
creased about 50 per cent for men and 60 per cent for women. The 
following table shows the changes in the rates introduced by the 
new law: 


CHANGES IN RATES OF BENEFIT INTRODUCED BY THE ACT OF 1920.1 
{Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny=2.03 vents.] 








Men. | Women. 





| Before | After | 1, | Before| After | 1, 
5. | r 5. | +f saber . \- 

11900." eo.” crease. = = crease. 

. - 

| 








—| —— -- = 


Benefits: 








} 

a €, ate | 2 a s. d, s. d. s. d. 
nn, ac cranatdaseonceesinnés 10 0] 15 O| 5 O| 7 6 12 0 4 6 
Dibomens,, per Weeks. ..... 2... ccc cnc ccccccees 5 0 7 6| 26 5 0 7 6 2 6 
ES GR Se ae 30 0} 40 *) 10 9| 300 4 0 10 0 

Annual charge upon insurance funds toward the cost 
| } | 

al IR a GE PS 6 6 | 9 6 | 3 0 6 6 9 6) 3 0 
Sanatorium benefit... .... ees FG REE ARP Ee: 09} 00) @® 99! OO} @) 








1 Ministry of Health. Report by the Government Actuary upon the Financial Provisions of the Bill 
of 1920. London, 1920. [Cmd. 612] p. 3. 

2 The withdrawal of the sanatorium benef*t from the act is equivalent to the reduction of liabilities by 
9d. (18.3 cents, par) per annum for each insured person. 

This benefit is usually a weekly sum paid while the insured person 
is rendered incapable of work by some specific disease or bodily or 
mental disablement of which notice has been given; it commences on 
the fourth day of such incapacity and continues for not more than 
26 weeks. If the disability continues for more than 26 weeks, the 
disablement benefit (described below) then begins. The two benefits 
cease when the age of 70 is reached, as the old-age pension begins at 
that age. The sickness benefit is payable only after the contributor 
has been insured 26 weeks, for which 26 contributions have been paid. 
During the first two years of his msurance, a contributor receives a 
lower rate of benefit. 

Sickness benefit is not paid to an insured woman who has filed a 
claim for maternity benefit. As some supervision of beneficiaries is 
always necessary, sickness benefit is not paid while the member 
resides outside of the United Kingdom. Likewise, the benefit may 
be suspended if the illness was caused by misconduct or if recovery 
is delayed by failure to observe the prescribed rules, 

Dur arrears of contributions, the amount of the benefit is 
gradually reduced in proportion to the extent of the arrears. If a 
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person ceases to be insured, he is then given a ‘‘free year’s’”’ insur- 
ance—that is, all benefits are continued without any payment of 
contributions. If a person again becomes an insured person, he is 
then treated exactly as if he were a new entrant. 

Contributions are not payable while a member is in receipt of sick- 
ness or disablement benefit. 

(4) Disablement benefit—The 1920 act increased this benefit 50 
per cent. It consists of a periodical payment in case of an illness or 
disablement which has exhausted the sickness benefit. The weekly 
rate is now 7s. 6d. ($1.83, par)—formerly 5s. ($1.22, par)—for men 
and women alike. Payment begins at the end of a waiting period of 
104 weeks after entrance, for which that number of contributions has 
been paid. The benefit begins immediately after sickness benefit ceases 
and is continued during incapacity, continuing to age 70, if necessary. 

(5) Maternity benefit—The rate of this benefit has been increased 
by the act of 1920. The benefit consists of a lump sum, payable after 
contributors have been insured for 42 weeks. An insured man is 
entitled, on the confinement of his wife, to receive from his society 
the sum of 40s. ($9.73, par)—formerly 30s. ($7.30, par)—the benefit 
being the wife’s property. If the wife is also insured, she is entitled 
to receive from her society a further sum of 40s. ($9.73, par)—for- 
merly 30s. ($7.30, par)—making in all 80s. ($19.47, par). In order 
not to place in an unfavorable position the insured woman whose 
husband happens to be eutasured, the double benefit of 80s. ($19.47, 

ar) is paid to her also, in this case the entire amount coming from 
er society. An unmarried woman is entitled, on confinement, to a 
benefit of 40s. ($9.73, par). 

The maternity benefit does not include medical attendance or 
medicines, nor may the beneficiary receive sickness benefit for four 
weeks after the date of confinement, unless there is some disability 
not connected with the confinement. An insured woman is required 
to abstain from remunerative employment for four weeks after 
confinement. 

The benefit is payable even though the insured woman has already 
exhausted her 26 weeks of sickness benefit, or even if she is suspended 
from benefit on account of arrears. If the husband has been sus- 
pended from benefit on account of arrears or is otherwise disqualified 
the wife’s society must pay the entire 80s. ($19.47, par). What 
amounts to an increase of | the benefit is the fact that no regard is to 


be taken of nonpayment of contributions during a period of two 


weeks before and four weeks after confinement in the case of an 
insured married woman. 

(6) Additional benefits —The 1920 act makes a slight change in 
these benefits. Section 37 of the act of 1911 provides that where the 
actuarial valuation of an approved society shows that there is a sur- 
ore over liabilities, the society may provide, for its members or their 

ependents, certain benefits additional to those already described. 
The permissible extensions are listed in the fourth schedule appended 
to the 1911 act and consist in general of increases in the benefits 
given under 1 to 5 above, the provision of medical, etc., benefits to 
members of the family, an addition to the old-age pension, special 
grants to members in distress, etc. The 1920 act adds to these ‘‘such 
other additional benefits similar to those hereinbefore mentioned as 
may be prescribed.” 
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The 1911 act specifically prohibits the use of the surplus for the 
payment of a funeral benefit. 

As the first valuation of the societies is now under way, being made 
up as of the date December 31, 1918, the societies have not yet un- 
dertaken the provision of additional benefits. 


Sources of Income. 


HE income of the insurance system is derived from three 
sources: (1) The contributions of the insured persons; (2) the 
contributions of the employers; (3) grants from the national treasury. 
All three of these have been changed by tlge 1920 act. 
The so-called ordinary ‘‘employed rate”’ as changed by the 1920 
law is as follows: 
CHANGES IN RATES OF CONTRIBUTION INTRODUCED BY THE ACT OF 1920. 


{Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents.} 








Men. Women. 











Before | After | Before| After | In 

July 5, | July 5, | ~ | July 5, | July 5, 4 

1920. | 1920. ’ | crease. 1930. 1999, | Crease. 
: a lee a fae SS eee 
Weekly contribution: |@ @ieadis dis. dis. di) s. 
a ka cee nama dea aa Rinse a a 0 5 0 2 0 3 . ot a oo 
SEUINGROOUR. 5... sca s ap os Seeds ch issew eels odes eras? eos} 64 S. 6 hei a m2 
Sea ES AR Ronee iundavipedhekls tsetse tdbe set te 2 eRre $); 8 €¢1 6 8 0 3 


1 Ministry of Health. Report by the Government Actuary upon the Financial Provisions of the Bill of 
1920. London, 1920. [Cmd. 612] p. 3. 








Attention should be called to the fact that these are ‘‘flat’’ rates, 
being uniform for the whole group of insured persons, without regard 
to earnings (with the exception noted below), or to age groups. The 
new law increases the employer’s contribution 2d. (4.1 cents, par) 
per insured person, and the latter’s contribution is increased 1d. (2.03 
cents, par). 

A special group of contributors, those earning less than 4s. (97.3 
cents, par) per day, pays the contribution in different proportions, 
though the total contribution is the same as for the ordinary em- 
ployed contributors. ‘This group is usually referred to as ‘‘low-wage’”’ 
earners. Their contribution rates have been changed as follows: 
CHANGES IN RATES OF WEEKLY CONTRIBUTORS (LOW-WAGE EARNERS) INTRO 

DUCED BY THE ACT OF 1920. 
[Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny=?2.03 cents.} 








Amount contributed weekly by— 





| 


| Parliament. 


Rates of pay per working day. Employer for— Insured person. 


Men. Women!) 
| 





Men. ‘Women! Men. |Women 
| 








| 





Before July 5, 1920: ae | d. d. & 4 ot 
NS ven cncecdéucpecvbosue 6 | 5 0 0 1 | 1 
Over Is. 6d., but not more than 2s................. 5 4 1 | ] 1 | 1 
Over 2s. but not more than 2s. 6d................. 4 | 3 3 3 0 0 

After July 5, 1920: | 
SIMI hiss ooh S 0555-00000 nec cescccccccswesecs 10 | 9 0 0 0 | 0 
Over 3s. but not more than 4s..............-...--- 6 | 6 4}: 3 0 | 0 

| ] 








1 Act of 1911, Second schedule; Circular A. S, 211, 1920, reprinted in National Insurance Gazette, London, 
June 19, 1920, p. 296. 
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Prior to the new act Parliament paid part of the contribution of 
those receiving very low wages; in the future the employer will pay 
the entire contribution oi this group, and there will > no payment 
from the national treasury. The low-wage earners, of course, receive 
the regular benefits. The number of low-wage earners has not been 
reported, but it is understood to be very small. 


Financial Administration. 


PRE financial basis of the system was not materially changed by 
the act of 1920. The plan is based on a system of level pre- 
miums, that is, the contagbutions are uniform for all ages peut 
of the greater sickness and invalidity rates of the higher age groups. 
With such flat rates, however, a reserve must be accumulated to 
meet the expenses for the benefits of the higher ages. 

The rates of dues and the costs of benefits were computed on the 
basis of the system being self-supporting for a person becoming in- 
sured at the age of 16; the greater cost of benefits for persons over 
this age meant that at the start there was a liability estimated at 
about £87,000,000 ($423,385,500, par). To cover this deficit, 
each person on entering has credited to him a theoretical credit, 
called a ‘“‘reserve value.’’ To redeem this credit, there is deducted 
from each contribution paid in respect of his insurance, a certain 
sum; prior to 1920, the amount deducted was: For men, 13d. 
(3.2 cents, par); for women, 14d. (2.4 cents, par). Under the act of 
1920, it was necessary to increase these deductions and in the future 
they will be: For men, 24d. (4.7 cents, par); for women, 144d. 
(3.9 cents, par). Originally it was expected that the process of 
redemption would be completed about 1930; it is now estimated 
that this will oceur about 1955. 

An investigating committee of 1916 reported that sufficient pro- 
vision had not been made to care for ih unusual expenditures as 
an epidemic, occupations with unusually high sickness rates, etc., 
and recommended the creation of special funds within each carrier 
as a measure of reinsurance. This plan was adopted in the act of 
1918 by the creation of the “contingencies fund”’ and the ‘‘central 
fund.” The latter is a general fund for the United Kingdom, 
while the former may be used only for aiding the individual earrier 
for whose account the sums are accumulated. These two funds are 
derived from deductions which were originally intended to be used 
for the redemption of reserve values; from the amounts given above 
for this purpose, the imsurance authorities are directed by the act 
of 1920 to divert in the case of men, #d. (1.4 cents, par) and in the case 
of women, $d. (i cent, par)—under the act of 1918, 4d. (0.9 cent, par) 
and 3d. (0.7 cent, par). Of these deductions one-eighth goes to the 
central fund, and seven-eighths to the contingencies fund. The 
national treasury adds to the central fund an additional sum of 
£150,000 ($729,975, par), this amount being the same under the 
1920 act as under the act of 1918. 

These two funds may be drawn on by the societies to meet defi- 
eiencies shown to exist when the quinquennial valuation of the assets 
and liabilities is made. The first valuation is now being made and 
the results will be published late in 1920. No part of the funds, 
however, may be used to make good excessive costs of adminis- 
tration. 
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Besides these two funds, the act of 1918 (on the recommendation 
of the same committee) provided that Parliament should supply 
the means for a ‘‘women’s equalization fund,’’ to meet the higher 
cost of women’s benefits because of disability arising out of child- 
bearing. The societies are granted 10s. ($2.43, par) per married 
woman member under the act of 1920; previously the amount was 
8s. ($1.95, par). Under the 1920 act, it is estimated that the appro- 
priation needed for this purpose will be £350,000 ($1,703,275, par) 
annually, as against £280,000 ($1,362,620, par) under the earlier laws. 

The resources of the societies which act as carriers of the insurance 
are derived from the weekly contributions described above. ‘The 
employer of insured persons, when making wage or salary payments, 
deducts the insured person’s share from the wage, adds his own share 
and pastes insurance stamps of the required amount on the mem- 
ber’s contribution card. These stamps are purchased from the 

ost office, which turns the proceeds over to the insurance authorities, 

y whom the money is deposited in the national health insurance 
fund ; there is one fund for England and Wales, and one each for the 
other two countries. The societies then draw on this fund for 
money to pay benefits and administrative costs, in the same manner 
as one would draw on a bank account. 

For expenses of administration, each society may have not to 
exceed 41d. (83 cents, par) annually per member (in regular standing) 
under the regulations of 1918; it is understood that this amount will 
be increased by new regulations to be issued in 1920. 


General Administration. 


HE act of 1920 made but few changes in the general adminis- 
tration of the system. The act of June 3, 1919, which came 
into force on July 1, 1919, created the Ministry of Health, and 
under this ministry was placed the control of the insurance in Eng- 
land and Wales; the Scottish board of health act of the same date 
ave that body control in Scotland while the administration in 
reland was left in the charge of the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
without change. 

The general administration under these three bodies is practically 
the same, though as there is no medical benefit in Ireland, some 
variation occurs there. In England and Wales, therefore, the Min- 
istry of Health (nsurance department) has general charge under 
a lamentary control. Cooperating with the ministry is the national 

ealth insurance joint committee; it consists of representatives of 
the four countries, with the minister as chairman, and controls 
matters, especially the actuarial, common to all countries. 

The minister of health, acting through the insurance department, 
takes the place of the former body called the insurance commis- 
sioners; the minister may appoint such officers, inspectors, and 
other employees as are sieeied fer the work of the system. The 
minister may sue and be sued, and, for the purpose of holding prop- 
erty, the minister for the time being is a corporation sole. He has 
general charge of the system and is authorized to issue regulations 
controlling all subordinate officers and organizations. 

Attached to the Ministry of Health is a number of consultative, 
councils, to which is assigned the subject of national health insur- 
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ance (approved societies’ work). This body consists of men and 
women who have had practical experience with the subject and who, 
on request of the minister report on matters relating to the admin- 
istration, etc., of the system. In the debates in Parliament on the 
act of 1920, special-acknowledgment was made of the services ren- 
dered by the council in the framing of that act. 


Approved Societies. 


HE national health insurance system may be said to be built on 
the work of the great British friendly societies; by the side of these 
large organizations, other societies such as trade-unions, sick clubs, 
establishment funds, and similar voluntary associations had for 
many years provided insurance or relief from distress due to sick- 
ness, injury, unemployment, death, etc. When the state insurance 
system was planned, it was decided to use these voluntary organi- 
zations as carriers of the system as far as the pecuniary benefits 
were concerned. These societies, if they meet with the require- 
ments of the law, are designated as “approved societies’; the 
approval is given by the authorities on submission of proof showing 
that they are not conducted for profit, that they are controlled by 
the members, and that they are in a position to carry out the require- 
ments of the law. 

In order to permit the societies to continue their activities not 
covered by the law, the societies may organize a special section, the 
“State side”’ as distinguished from the “ private side,’ for the pur- 
pose of administering the cash benefits of the national system. The 
societies may accept “State’’ members in the same way as they had 
accepted other members and may decline to receive any applicant 
on any ground except that of age. Special arrangements are made 
for federating societies whose membership is not large yl 9; to 
provide an > Aang basis to carry the risks inevitable in a sickness 
msurance system—such for instance as an influenza epidemic or 
similar drain on their resources. 

The principal functions of the approved societies are the payment 
of the cash benefits, the keeping of records of the members, their 
_ dues, etc., and the supervision of beneficiaries. A person may not 

be a member of more than one society for the purpose of state 


insurance. 
Insurance Committees. 


[X ANY area of the country there would be several and in some 

cases a large number of w tore societies administering the 
pecuniary benefits; it would obviously be uneconomical to have 
each of these societies make its own arrangements with the resident 
medical practitioners to provide medical attendance, etc., for the 
members. Under the act of 1911, there was created for each county 
and each county borough in the United Kingdom, a body called the 
“insurance committee,’ which had charge of the medical and the 
sanatorium benefits. Under the act of 1920, the sanatorium bene- 
fit is to be removed from the insurance system, so that in the future 
the insurance committees will have charge of the medical benefit 


only. 
These committees consist each of not less than 40 nor more than 
80 members composed of representatives of the sured persons, the 
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county government, the medical profession, and such other persons 
as may be appointed by the minister of health. 

Each committee must make such arrangements with duly qualified 
membvrs of the medical profession in the county as will assure to 
the insured persons adequate medical attendance and treatment. 
The committee prepares a list of doctors who are willing to attend 
insured persons; this list, called the“ panel,” is the one from which the 
insured persons select the doctor whom they desire for their physician. 

The committees make a similar list of pharmacists who are willing 
to supply drugs, medicines, appliances, etc., in accordance with the 
regulations issued by the Ministry of Health. 

Until the new public health services bill comes into force, the 
insurance committees will continue to administer the sanatorium 
benefit. The 1920 act, which provides for this transfer at the dis- 
cretion of the minister, specifies that all of its provisions will come 
into force within 12 months after July 5, 1920, and presumably it 
was the expectation that the new service would be created within 
that period. It was stated in the debates in the House of Commons 
that there would be no hiatus between the two systems. At present 
the insurance committee makes arrangements with the local govern- 
ments for the treatment of the insured persons; it will not be difficult 
therefore for the Ministry of Health to have the new authority include 
the tuberculosis service for insured persons in its nation-wide, inten- 
sive campaign for the treatment of this and other diseases. 

As shown by the table on page 3, the insurance committee 
received 6s. 6d. ($1.58, par) per insured person for its work prior 
to the enactment of the 1920 law; after July 5, 1920, the amount 
will be 9s. 6d. ($2.31, par). In addition, the committees receive 
not exceeding 4d. (8.1 cents, par) per member for administration 

urposes (section 7, act of 1920) from the national health insurance 
to . Parliament makes an appropriation in addition to these 
amounts. Under a recent agreement between the Ministry of 
Health and the national audited amocthtion, the panel doctor receives 
11s. ($2.68, par) annually for each insured person on his list. 

For sanatorium benefit ec gaan the committees receive ls. 
3d. (30.4 cents, par) per insured person annually from the national 
health insurance fund; Parliament adds id. (2.03 cents, par) to 
this sum. 

The insurance committees also administer both the pecuniary and 
other benefits of the deposit contributors. 


Deposit Contributors’ Fund. 


HE provisions relating to this fund have not been changed by 
the 1920 act, excepting the general provisions relating to all 
insured persons. 

As a society could reject an applicant for any reason except age, 
it was originally expected that sheets would be a large number of 
eppncents who on account of ill health or other reason, could not 
obtain admission to an approved society. For this group, a — 
organization, called the ‘‘deposit contributors’ fund” was created. It 
was originally expected that about a million persons would be 
included in this fund, but the latest available estimate gives the 
number at less than half this number. 
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Operations. 


N UMBER of persons insured.—The latest estimate of the number 
of persons included in the insurance is that made in connec- 
tion with the act of 1920. The estimate is as follows: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS, 1920.! 
































Men. Women. 
: Sibi 
Country. : : Total.2 
Approved | —— Approved | — 
societies. | tributors. societies. | tributors. 
Rt tik. akin aakceiethh cupedh 38,300,000 | 250,000} 3,920,000} 125,000 12,595,000 
dis» wih's sdb eo GC caheseectebwhsccac’s 1, 130, 000 | 30, 000 530, 000 | 15, 000 1, 705, 000 
a ee ee 490, 000 | 10, 000 260, 000 5, 000 765, 000 
NS PN nao ss 6 oad Dhak she 60 Kao ae Ses 08 630, 000 10, 000 140, 000 5, 000 | 785, 000 
United Kingdom.................... 10,550,000 |  300,000| 4,850,000! 150,000 | 15,50, 000 





1 Ministry of Health. Report by the Government Actuary upon the Financial Provisions of the Bill 
of 1920. London, 1920. Cmd. 612. P. 5. 

2 Computed. 

3 Including persons entitled to benefits out of the Navy and Army Insurance Fund. 


The Ministry of Health has jurisdiction over the insurance in 
England and Wales; the insured population in these two countries 
in 1920 numbered 14,300,000 or 90 per cent of the total. The other 
two countries have almost equal.numbers of the rest of the insured 
persons. 

Income and expenditures.—The total income of the system from its 
beginning to December 31, 1919, was in round numbers £ 190,000,000 
($924,635,000, par) (House of Commons Debates, July 12, 1920, 
p- 2001). The total expenditures in this period were: Benefits, 
£99,000,000 ($481,783,500, par); administration, £25,000,000 ($121,- 
652,500, par); reserves, £66,000,000 ($321,189,000, par). 

A statement given in the House of Commons Debates, April 7, 
1919, shows that from the beginning of the system up to March 31, 
1919, the expenditures for all purposes (in round numbers) were as 
follows: From moneys ce by Parliament, £40,000,000 ($194,- 
660,000, par); from contributions, £65,000,000 ($316,322,500, par); 
placed in reserve, £66,000,000 ($321,189,000, par); total, £171,- 
000,000 ($832,171,500, par). 

Payments by Parliament.—The income of the system from the 
national treasury under the 1920 act has been changed so that each 
weekly contribution—10d. (20.2 cents, par) for men and 9d. (18.3 
cents, par) for women—will have added to it two-ninths (22.2 per 
cent) of these amounts; previously it was two-ninths for men and 
two-eighths for women. Thus at present the total contribution of 
an insured woman is 9d. (18.3 cents, par); to this will be added 
two-ninths, or 2d. (4.1 cents, par), from the national treasury, to be 
used towards the payment of benefits. 

The above amounts are based on the sums paid by or on behalf 
of the insured persons. Besides these sums, Parliament makes a 
number of grants for specific purposes. These are: For purposes of 
medical benefit, about £3,100,000 ($15,086,150, par) (1919); for the 
women’s equalization fund, to defray extra expenditure caused by 
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disability due to childbearing; for the central fund, to meet ab- 
normal rates of sickness due to epidemics, ete. The amounts of 
these grants, excluding those for medical benefit purposes are as 
follows: . 


ESTIMATED CHANGES IN TREASURY GRANTS INTRODUCED BY THE ACT OF 1920.1 


[£1 at par=$4.8665.] 











Before After aia 
| July 5, 1920. | July 5, 1920, | fmerease. 
ec Uinlhan Cade tance sales dawmeten« £4,740, 000 £6, 442, 000 | £1, 702, 000 
Supplementary grants: 
Women’s equalization fund...................5..--seeeee- 280, 000 | 350, 000 70, 000 
SUE 000 800s cose ccces cccesecerc wcccoscconsccseers. 150, 000 | BOG BED P... . 2-2 0c.2e0ce 
I oF canvecccoccncvactaciee tk ca | 5, 170, 000 6, 942, 000 1, 772, 000 


t Ministry of Health. Report by the Government Actuary upon the Financial Provisions of the Bill 
of 1920. London, 1920. Cmd. 612. P. 10. 


The actuaries who prepared the above statement in connection 
with the revision of 1920, expressed the opinion that the treasury 
appropriations would defray slightly over 25 per cent of the expendi- 
ture for benefits, without istuding the grants for sanatorium benefit. 

The annual expenditures for benefits were estimated by the 
actuaries to be as fellows: 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR BENEFITS, BEFORE AND AFTER 
JULY 5, 1920.1 


[£1 at par=$4.8665.) 








i 


Before After 








July 5, 1920. | July 5, 1920. | Tmerease. 
Approved societies: | 
Stilts: tou rulipeceteenidéescedactaniet ddeeteseue | £14, 278,000 | £20,080, 000 £5, 802, 000 
aS eae a 5, 813, 000 | 8, 227, 000 2,414, 000 
Ss 6 sd coat as Ged eendeaesdiaadcecceseses 266, 000 | 346, 000 80, 000 
iis oos<easdenadbendvieeahemninatee 5S ge SO 20, 357, 000 28, 653, 000 8, 296, 000 





1 Ministry of Health. Report by the Government Actuary upon the Financial Provisions of the Bill 
of 1920. London, 1920. Cmd. 612. P. 9 


No details as to expenditure for benefits more recent than those 
given in the Monroity LaBor Review, January, 1920 (p. 58), are 
available. 

Some figures as to the administration of the sanatorium (tubercu- 
losis) benefit have, however, become available during this year. 
In the House of Commons Debates, December 17, 1919, page 174, 
it is stated that in England and Wales, the number of persons who 
received sanatorium benefit was: 1914, 31,793; 1915, 29,741; 1916, 
29,850; 1917, 31,566; 1918, 35,430. The total amount expended for 
sanatorium benefit in the United Kingdom in 1918 was £854,000 
($4,155,991, par). 
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HAT the feeble-minded constitute an enormous economic and 
T social problem in the United States can not be denied, though 
experts may disagree materially as to the actual dimensions 
of the problem. The Army examiners reported that throughout the 
country ‘‘ the incidence of feeble-mindedness among drafted men was 
six per thousand,” Dr. Pearce Bailey estimating that this is ‘“prob- 
ably below the incident rate in the total population.’ At this rate 
of six per thousand the feeble-minded in the United States would 
number over half a million. There has, however, been considerable 
controversy over the Army findings, the discussion of which does 
not come within the province of this article. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that failure to make proper 
provision for mental defectives not only in the end increases the 
financial burden of the State but adds heavily to the antisocial classes 
of society, the unsupervised feeble-minded girl especially being a 
present menace and a possible source of multiplied social evil in 
generations to be. The correlation between crime and feeble- 
mindedness has recently been made the subject of numerous scientific 
statistical studies which indicate that the staggering expense of 
criminality, as shown in municipal and State on erin is to quite an 
extent attributable to the large numbers of mental defectives in our 
prisons and reformatories. The proportion of mental defectives in 
the institutions covered in the following table runs from 46 to 80 

er cent, while in certain other reformatories and prisons the range 
han been found to be from 20 to 40 per cent.’ 








Inmates of reformatories found by actual examination to be mentally deficient.* 


Per cent 

mentally 

deficient. 
Oe, eee en.) MMIII oon cn cece ccc cceSeccecese---- OF 
Rahway (N.J.) Reformatory.....................cee ec eeee ees eeeee 46 
a oo. 8 on vce ndopucsaceneseeccccsnces 80 
Lancaster (Mass.) Girls’ Reformatory......................-----4-- 60 
Massachusetts Reformatory (Concord)...................-...-.+.--- 52 
re 2 Ce . .. r,s dah oneslkcemtaesecececcesesbie 70 
UIE, CENTURION UIIUON RO. oon cece ees c cnc ccc ccc ceee 79 


In view of the acknowledged magnitude of the problem of feeble- | 
mindedness and its grave antisocial character and of the fact that, 
as stated in Mental Hygiene for October, 1919 (p. 566), by Dr. Wal- 

ter A. Fernald, ‘‘no State has yet officially taken cognizance of 10 

per cent of the mentally defective persons in that State,’’ any suc- 
cessful plan for the care of these unfortunates which makes for their 
well-being, increases their economic value and consequently reduces 

their cost to the State should be of vital interest to the humanitarian 

and the taxpayer. Such a plan is the so-called colony system. 








1Applicability of the neuro-psychiatric examinations in the Army to civil problems, by Pearce Bailey , 
M.D., — N.Y. — ‘ommission for Mental Defectives; late colonel, M.C., U.S. Army. Mental 
H 1920, p. 306. 

Festto-shindataentand industry, by C. 8. Rossy. Mental Hygiene, January, 1918, p. 39. 

§ Applied P pee by Hollingsworth and Poffenberger. D. ‘Appleton and Co., N. Y., 1920. p. 274. 
Figures from oddard: F mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences. 
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The following brief account of some of these colonies not only 
illustrates strikingly the progress that has already been made in the 
utilization of the labor power of the higher grade mental defectives 
but also suggests possibilities of further developing their working 
capacity. 

Massachusetts. 


BOUT 19 years ago the trustees of the Massachusetts School for 
Feeble-minded at Waverley, realizing that some of the inmates, 
if properly directed, were capable of doing a man’s work and that 
others could do a half, a quarter, or an eighth of a man’s work, 
and that there was no adequate outlet for all their labor power at the 
institution, purchased about 2,000 acres of fertile abandoned farm 
land about 60 miles from the parent institution and established the 
Templeton Colony. The undertaking has been very successfully 
developed. The boys work well at cleaning rough land, cement 
construction, road making, farming, dairying, and reforestation.‘ 
The total value of the farm products of this colony of 300 boys in 
1916 was over $67,000. Among these products were: 


465,903 quarts of milk, valued at............ aladie ea tesmae sua $30, 283 
EE 2, 850 
5,856 bushels of potatoes, valued at..................-......-- 4, 392 
3.434 busiels Of corm, valued at..........................000-- 2, 060 
13,611 pounds of pork, valued at..................- ATT 1, 769 
ols olds wincindéabbeccéecccecencse 4,814 


Moreover 20,000 young white pine trees were planted. The total 
value of the farm products at Waverley and at Templeton Colony was 
over $100,000 both in 1918 and 1919.* 

It is authoritatively stated® that ‘“‘the boys have developed 
capacities for self-supervision and interest in the success of the farm 
work” which were not believed possible. 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of the Waverley School, 
who has done noteworthy work in colonization, declared in the 
January, 1917, issue of Mental Hygiene (p. 47) that colony care ‘‘ not 
only greatly improves the physical and mental condition of one 
group of the iible-minded ut also reduces to practically nothing 
the actual cost of their maintenance.”’ 

In connection with the Templeton Colony it is of interest to learn 
that at the parent institution at Waverley (according to its 1918 
report) some days over 100 of the girls and women of that institution 
were ‘‘happily and healthfully at work in the garden and fields and 
were proud of helping to ‘win the war’ by increasing food products.” 


: New Jersey.° 
i NEW JERSEY there are two colonies for the feeble-minded— 


Menantico Colony, an offshoot of the Vineland Training School, and 

the State Colony, formerly known as the Burlington County Colony. 
Menantico was established in 1913, 4 miles from the mother 
institution at Vineland, with the main idea of transferring to 








4 See 1918 and 1919 Annual Reports of the Trustees of the School for the Feeble-minded at Waltham, Mass. 
F . or ee of the Trustees of the Massachusetts School for the Fveble-minded for the year ending 
une ; 
6 Data for this section taken from Report on colony care for the feeble-minded. ‘ Revised and reprinted 
by the committee on provision for the feeble-minded. Extension Department, Training School for the 
eeble-Minded , V. 
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farm life the “big middle-grade boy-men”’ as well as other cases 
which it is better not to have in an institution where there are 
boys and girls. Menantico has 530 acres, the purchase price being 
only $10 an acre. The cost of construction in Wecmphes, 1916, for 
the simple buildings and equipment needed for the colonists was 
estimated at about $230 per bed, exclusive of certain furnishings 
contributed by the Vineland School. The colonists assisted in con- 
struction work, notably in the making of cement blocks under the 
supervision of a mason. This colony has now gone into hog raising. 
More land is wry he me and feed is being grown upon it. 

The colony im Burlington County whieh is leeated about 6 miles 
south of Brown Mills, is of a somewhat different type from Menau- 
tico. Instead of being established by an imstitution, it was the 
outcome of an investigation made ae the direction of the com- 
missioner of charities and was started on 87 acres of State forest 
reservation by the county citizens themselves, who made voluntary 
contributions to the support of the enterprise. 

One of the purposes of the undertaking was to show how helpfu! 
the colonists could be m running fire lines, in fightimg forest fires, in 
agricultural work and reforestation. 

This colony was turned over to the State in 1916 and in consequence 
received an initial appropriation of $25,000. The colonists come from 
the Vineland Training School. 


New York.’ 


HE system of the Rome State Custodial Asylum for the Feeble- 
minded in establishing offshoots from the parent institution is 
characterized by the large number of colonies and the rather smal! 
number of colonists at each of these communities. 
The following table gives certain data concerning the boys’ colonies 
connected with the asylum: 


YEAR OF OPENING, SIZE, AND COST OF BOYS’ COLONIES OF ROME (N. Y.) STATE 
CUSTODIAL ASYLUM. 























Year of | Number | Number | . 
Colony and Tloeation. opening. | ofacres. | of beds. Cost. | Remarks. 
| 
No.1. Brush, Oneida County............. 1906 187 20 | $20,000 | Purehased. 
No. 2. Bailey, Oneida County ............. 1908 15 20 5, 000 Do. 
No. 3. un, Oneida County.....-.... 1910 300 30 600 | Rented. 
No.4. Lamphere, Oneida County ......... 1912 50 30 5,000 | Purchased. 
No. 5. Indian Lake (closed)....-..... t....| 1915 150 | eee Loaned by State. 
No. 6. Stook, Oneida County.............- 1915 270 20 1,000 | Rented. 
No. 7. Talcott, Oneida County............ 1916 200 30 1,000 Do. 
No.8. Kossuth, Rome...................-.- OR Atecweohs 20 480 Do 
Mb. 9. ARBOR (GIGBED « 50.050. dnc cc cceccss- 1917 60 40 700 Do 
No. 10. Dewey, Oneida County............ 1918 90 20 500 Do 
No. 11. Lawrence, Oneida County....... .. 1918 1,350 40 600 Do. 
No. 12. Spencer, Oneida County. .........- 1920 90 20 600 Do. 
No. 13. Valatie, Columbia County......... 1920 394 Lee ee Hientes over by 
ate. 











While two years elapsed between the establishment of the first and 
second colonies and two years more between the establishment of the 
third and fourth, the later colonies followed in quick succession—two 
im 1915, one in 1916, two in 1917, and four smee 1917. Indian Lake 
Colony, however, was closed on account of .war conditions—the 


expense of buying and shipping materials. 


7Data for this section taken from article on colony and extrainstitutional care for the feeble-minded, 
Charles M. Bernstein, M. D., ee Rome State Custodial Asylum for the Feeble-minded. 
ental Hygiene, January, 1920, pp. 1-28. [418] 
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The Bailey Coleny, which, it will be noted, included only 15 acres 
in the beginning, was afterwards increased to 100 acres by being 
ojven a subdivision of the Brush Colony. 
- Nos. 6 and 7 are dairy farms. In fact, all these colonies are 
agricultural, including, of course, those engaged in reforestation 
work, with the exception of No. 8, which is located m Rome and 
from which the colonists go out to work in that city at various jobs, 
such as handling freight, attending to furnaces, caring for lawns, etc. 
Only 150 of the 1,350 acres of the Lawrence Colony, opened in 1918, 
are suitable for agricultural purposes; the remainder is to be used for 
reforestation. Dr. Bernstein, the superintendent of the Rome State 
Custodial Asylum, reports that it is planned to arrange with the State 
Forestry th ogo for a permanent nursery for growing trees on 
this acreage for reforesting not only the 1,200 acres of the colony itself 
but the immense tracts of waste land on near-by farms. It is pro- 
posed that the colonists reforest the land for neighboring farmers on a 
share basis, the State furnishing trees and the colonists doing the 
labor; the State will share in the timber after 25 or 50 years. In this 
way much waste land will be made valuable. Itis also planned to co!- 
onize abandoned or unoccupied farms. The boys not only can earn 
their living but greatly increase the value of these acreages. They can 
also use their spare time in helping the farmers in the neighborhood. 
The foregoing table shows that the colonies are purchased by the 
State at from $5,000 to $10,000 each or rented at from $480 to $1,000, 
while, according to Dr. Bernstein, institution buildings cost at least 
from $500 to $1,000 per inmate. Besides, after the first year these 
colonies not only become entirely self-supporting but pay 5 per cent 
on the investment. Dr. Bernstein is quite optimistic as to the 
economy of this form of care, declaring that if the colony system 
continues to prove as successful as it has in the past— 


Weshall be able to provide in such colonies for at least one-half of the feeble-minded 
who will have to be cared for by the State of New York because of dependency or 
delinquency. This method will save the State not only hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that would otherwise be spent annually for the maintenance of these people, 
but also the overhead expense of $1,000 per bed for from 15,000 to 20,000 cases. If 
we only consider the interest on the investment at 5 per cent, it will mean a matter 
of a million dollars saved in interest on the twenty million that would be spent for 
these 20,000 people. 

Girls’ Colonies. 


_The following is a list of the girls’ colonies under the general super- 
vision of the Rome State Custodial Asylum: 


YEAR OF OPENING, SIZE AND COST OF GIRLS’ COLONIES OF ROME (N. Y.) STATE 
CUSTODIAL ASYLUM, 


« iw ci. ‘ 
Year of Number | Amount Kind of 








Colony and location. 








| opening. | of beds. | of rent. | colony. 
No. 1. Bvans, Rome (closed 1919).........................- 1914 14 $420 | Domestic. 
EE eS ER ee ee 1916 | 18 600 | Do. 
No. 3. Staten Island, New Brighton (closed 1918)...........} 1917 | 10 480 Do. 
ae, & eeey, weeeee.. .............- io pele, icceal See 18 480 Do. 
ee. .. . weabemecaceocce 17 | 24 480 | Mill, 
ee ebee ame 1918 20 480 | Domestic. 
EE VLG baile v bedded dccevewdeus secbecs cee 1918 | 40 | 1, 200 Do. 
i a ne cemiere coe 1918 | 20 | 480 | Do. 
I ns ccc cncudccceccenccccccucccee 1919 24 480 | Mill. 
tis tnd cea tnBaedbechaesescéeveceusess 1919 20 | 300 | Domestic. 





1 Colored girls only. 
[419] 
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Mason, Parry, and Robinson colonies are located in Rome. The 
Evans colony, established in 1914 and closed in 1919, was also 
located in that city. The colony at New Brighton, Staten Island, 
was discontinued in 1918 on account of the difficulties of operating 
under war conditions 230 miles from the main institution. There 
were, however, three new colonies started in 1918. The girls’ colonies 
are of two types—umill and domestic; the mill colonies being very 
much in the minority, numbering only two out of eight. 

The mill colonies are located, respectively, at Oriskany Falls and 
Richfield Springs. In each case the girls live in a rented house which 
is their home and social center, and go out by the day to work in the 
mills under the supervision of an attendant from the colony who acts 
as their forewoman and instructs the colonists in the various mill 
operations. The mill employers are very much in favor of this 
arrangement. This type of colony is especially well adapted for 
girls who require continuous supervision. 

From the domestic colonies the girls go out by the day, week, or 
month to do sewing, common cooking, and all kinds of domestic 
work except —s cooking. When they have proven themselves 
trustworthy, they are permitted to live at their work places, ‘‘ using 
the colony houses as social centers,’’ where they have dances, band 
concerts, moving pictures, and medical attention. The colonies, 
therefore, care for more girls than the number of beds in the above 
table indicates. 

Hand sewing and hand laundry seem to be the best kinds of work 
for those girls who should not be allowed to remain away from the 
colony for long periods as in the case of those who do housework. 

The girls are allowed to work for small pay, as it is felt that the 
training they get ‘‘in normal home life and household wori and out- 
side responsibilities” is of more value to them than the wages they 
receive. It is hoped that after they become more efficient their com- 
pensation will be increased. Employers are told that the mental age 
oi these colonists is from 8 to 10 years and that they must be treated 
pair Ah ri and made to mind like children—although 
they can do a great deal of work. They should not, however, ‘‘be 
allowed to go to picture shows alone in the evening or even in the 
afternoon very far from home or be allowed on the street alone in 
the evening or on Sundays.”’ 

In connection with the establishment of colonies at East Aurora 
and Syracuse, it is stated that— 

Everyone is favorably impressed and anxious to see the project succeed. This is 
true not only of the people who employ the girls. Many others are interested in 
seeing the movement carried on, especially those who have had a chance to see the 
improvement that takes place in the girls as a result of the development which the 
colony affords and which the institution could not possibly provide nor could any 


system of parole provide it without the colony as a social center for the girls and a 
protecting influence on them. 


Requests have been made for the establishment of girls’ colonies 
in a number of places. The me colon aah andy had the backing 
of many influential women of that city. e closing of the colony 
on Staten Island on account of war conditions was protested by the 


people who were employing the girls. 
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The following statement indicates in some measure the economy of 
these girls’ colonies: 


A daily average of 140 working girls * distributed among six colonies—three domestic 
colonies in Rome, one domestic colony in Syracuse and East Aurora, and a mill colony 
in Oriskany Falls—earned last year $24,000. One-half, or $12,000, of these earnings 


* was used for personal expenses and savings for the girls, and the other half for colony 


operating expenses. Thus, the support of the girls actually cost the State $85 per 
girl per year, whereas the per capita cost at the institution was $280 for the same 
period. Of course, the support of these working girls at the institution would actually 
cost less than the average yearly cost, as they would all be workers and contributors 
to the general household economy and would not require the expense of special school 
training or medical attention. On the other hand, they would require more expensive 
clothing than the average girl inmates in the institution, and, too, a house and bed, 
the cost of which does not appear in the per capita cost of $280; whereas in the colonies 
they not only paid for their own homes and beds in rental, but also contributed home, 
bed and board for from 16 to 20 younger nonearning girls. 


Other States. 


ROM various other States come encouraging reports regarding the 
utilization of the labor of the higher grade mental defectives. 

The Pennsylvania Village for the Feeble-minded, located at 
Laurelton, with a tract of 634 acres and cottage accommodations for 
160 villagers, was formally opened in December, 1919. Dr. Mary M. 
Wolfe, the superintendent, states that at present the population is 
only 42 but that this number could be doubled in several weeks from 
= waiting list if necessary help could be secured. She reports 
that— 


_ The Pennsylvania Village is now in only a partially organized state. The founda- 
tions of many of our interests and industries have been laid. The girls are doing the 
greater part of the housework and trucking under supervision. They are also milking 
the cows, attending to their pasturing, caring for our flock of sheep and the chickens. 
They also assist the seamstress in making the clothing for the institution. During the 
spring they did a good deal of work in cleaning up the grounds and the woods 
adjacent to the cottages, trimmed the willow holt and planted 5,500 pine trees under 
the direction of the local State forester. 

During the fall we expect to use the girls in certain kinds of farm work and do more 
cleaning up with their help. In the near future we also hope to start a school and an 
“arts and crafts” adjunct to the village. 

An overflow of inmates from the Lincoln State Colony in Illinois 
is being used in the cultivation of the Dixon Colony Farm belonging 
to the Dixon State Hospital.* Indiana is to have a new colony farm 
(outside of Butlerville) of over 1,800 acres, and the new Pacific 
Colony is about to be erected in California. 

Interesting experiments have been made in sending out moron 
girls from the Sonoma State Home at Eldridge, Calif., to do work in 
a canning factory. According to the Training School Bulletin for 
February, 1919 (p. 149), it was found that the average daily wage of 
36 moron girls working on an average of six days at peeling tomatoes 
was $1.32 while the average daily wage of 20 normal women working 
on an average of eight days was $2.20. 

In 1915, Texas appropriated $100,000 *° for a colony for the feeble- 
minded, but as yet only female patients have been received. Arkan- 
sas established a State Colony in 1917,'° South Carolina,’® Tennessee," 





8 There are as many as 160 girls at times in colonies, in addition to from 16 to 20 younger girls in training 
in junior colonies, maintained by the earning colonies. 
° Illinois Department of Public Welfare. he Institution Quarterly, Dec. 31, 1919, p. 100. 
10 Journal of Delinquency, November, 1919, p. 241. 
it Mental Hygiene, April, 1919, p. 284. 
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Florida,” Mississippi,’* and Louisiana '* have recently made appro- 
priations for colony care for thental defectives, and Hawati has also 
acquired 600 acres for this purpose.'° 


Land and Building Requirements. 


GOME experts are of the opmion that the success of colonies for the 
feeble-minded depends largely upon their having big acreages, 
State reservations being considered especially desirable. It is recom- 
mended that for 300 colonists there should be at least 500 acres *® 
and that the farm land should be fertile and accessible. It is also 
considered important that the buildings should be simple in con- 
struction, one or two stories high. Cement blocks are regarded as 
particularly desirable for such construction, as they can easily be 
made by the colonists themselves. It is advised that colonists 
should be trained in the parent institution and that in large colonies 
different classes of inmates should be segregated in different cottages. 


Contentment of Colonists. 


ig IS obvious that from an economic standpoint the colony system 
is desirable for high-grade feeble-minded who are capable of 
doing considerable manual labor. Corfimittees on provision for the 
feeble-minded, as well as other experts on the subject, evidence the 
fact that the system is of advantage from other viewpoints. Again 
and again the suitability of farm life for the feeble-minded is em- 
meant 9 because of its healthfulness, simplicity and naturalness and 
ecause domestic and agricultural occupations interest these child 
paws and tend to make them happy.’ Dr. E. B. Sherlock in 
is book on The Feeble-minded, quoted im Mental Hygiene, January, 
1918 (p. 36), states that these unfortunates are willing laborers, if 
their tasks are arranged so as not to cause overstrain, and that many 
mental defectives take great pride in their work. 


The Outlook. 


(LOSER cooperation with State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture and the consequent adoption of the latest scientific 
agricultural methods and the putting into practice of some of the 
important war lessons regarding the dilution of labor would, no doubt, 
result in an even greater labor productivity of mental defectives. 

It seems also probable that feeble-minded girls and women could 
be employed more extensively in agricultural work, when one con- 
siders the success of recent normal British women in this line of activ- 
ity and the achievements of the Woman’s Land Army of America. 





#2 Journal of Delinquency, November, 1919, p. 242. 

13 Laws of we ey ae 74 and 75. 

14 Mental Hygiene, April, 1920, p. 483. 

15 Social Justice, July-August, 1920, p. 116. 

16 Colony care for the feeble-minded, Bulletin No. 3. Revised and sertnied by the committee on pro- 
LM as for the feeble-minded. Extension Department, Training School for the Feeble-Minded, Vineland, 


i? Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, director, St. Louis Psycho-Educational Clinic and Special School, in Monthly 
Bulletin, State Board of Charities of Misscuri, January, 1920, BP aoe 
se National Committee on for the State care of the Feeb ed in Kentucky, Mental Hyciene, 
anuary p. 127. 
Colony care for the feeble-minded. Revised and reprinted by the committee on provision for the feeble- 
minded. Extension Department, Training School for the Feeble-Minded, Vineland, N. J. 
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With the growth, however, of the movement for special classes for 
mentally defective children, the larger provision for manual, indus- 
trial, and vocational training, scientific follow-up systems for these 
children when they leave school, further Sengeeuk along sociological 
and psychological lines, and the development of psychiatric clinics 
and pathological laboratories, colony care may be superseded by an 
even more effectual method of making available the labor poten- 
tialities of the feeble-minded. 
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Referenda of United States Chamber of Com- 
. merce on Employment Relations. 


HE result of the votes on two referenda submitted on June 9, 
T 1920, by the United States Chamber of Commerce to its mem- 
bers throughout the country has recently been announced. 
The vote on each referendum, is it stated by the chamber, was the 
largest ever recorded on any subject. Referendum No. 31 included 
the report of the committee on industrial relations regarding em- 
ployment relations, and consisted of 12 principles upon which the 
members were asked to record their vote. These principles, together 
with the result: of the vote in each instance, are as follows: 





Principles Underlying the Employment Relation. 


1. The employment relation.—Every person possesses the right to engage in any 
lawful business or occupation and to enter, individually or collectively, into any 
lawful contract of employment, either as employer or employee. These rights are 
subject to limitation only through a valid exercise of public authority. [In favor, 
1,675; opposed, 2.] 

2. The open shop.—The right of open-shop operation; that is, the right of employer 
and employee to enter into and determine the conditions of employment relations 
with each other, is an essential part of the individual right of contract possessed by 
each of the parties. [In favor, 1,665; opposed, 4.] 

3. Right of association.—All men possess the equal right to associate voluntarily for 
the accomplishment of lawful purposes by lawful means. The association of men, 
whether of employers, employees, or others, for collective action or dealing, confers 
no authority over, and must not deny any right of, those who do not desire to act or 
deal with them. [In favor, 1,677; opposed, a 

4. Responsibility of combinations.—The public welfare, the protection of the indi- 
vidual, and sound employment relations require that associations or combinations of 
employers or employees, or both, must equally be subject to the authority of the 
State and legally responsible to others for their conduct and that of their agents. 
[In favor, 1,671; opposed, 4.] 

5. Obligation to secure production.—To develop, with due regard for the health, 
safety, and well-being of the individual, the required output of industry is the com- 
mon social obligation of all engaged therein. The restriction of productive effort or 
of output by either employer or employee for the purpose of creating an artificial 
scarcity of t a pies gohan abor isan injury to society. [In favor, arenes: 8.) 

6. Wages and management.—The_ wage of labor must come out of the product o 
industry and must be edrned and measured by its contribution thereto. In order 
that the worker, in his own and the general interest, may develop his full productivé 
capacity, and may thereby earn at least a wage sufficient to sustain him upon a proper 
standard of living, it is the wo management to cooperate with him to secure con- 
tinuous employment suited to his abilities, to furnish incentive and opportunity for 
improvement, to provide proper saf ds for his health and safety and to encourage 
him in all practicable and reasonable ways to increase the value of his productive 
effort. [In favor, 1,679; opposed, 2.] 

7. Hours of labor.—The number of hours in the work day or week in which the 
maximum output, consistent with the health and well-being of the individual, can be 
maintained in a given industry should be ascertained by careful study and never 
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should be exceeded except in case of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or its 
equivalent, should be provided. The reduction in working hours below such eco- 
nomic limit, in order to secure greater leisure for the individual, should be made only 
with full understanding and acceptance of the fact that it involves a commensurate 
loss in the earning power of the workers, a limitation and a shortage of the output of 
the industry, and an increase in the cost of the product, with all the necessary effect 
of these things upon the interests of the community and the Nation. [In favor, 1, 677; 
opposed, 3. 

7 Sa cdeent of private employment relations.—Adequate means satisfactory both 
to the employer and his employees, and voluntarily agreed to by them, should be 
provided for the discussion and adjustment of employment relations and the just and 
prompt settlement of all disputes that arise in the course of industrial operation. 
{In favor, 1,668; opposed, 8.] - 

9. Dealing through representatives.—When, in the establishment or adjustment of 
employment relations, the employer and his employees do not deal individually, but 
by mutual consent such dealing is conducted by either party through representatives, 
it is proper for the other party to ask that these representatives shall not be chosen or 
controlled by, or in such dealing in any degree represent, any outside group or interest 
in the questions atissue. [In favor, 1,568; opposed, 54.] 

10. Community of interest.—The greatest measure of reward and well-being for both 
employer and employee and the full social value of their service must be sought in 
the successful conduct and full development of the particular industrial establishment 
in which they are associated. Intelligent and practical cooperation based upon a 
mutual recognition of this community of interest constitutes the true basis of sound 
industrial relations. ws favor, 1,664; opposed, 2.] 

11. Government employment.—The State is sovereign and can not tolerate a divided 
allegiance on the part of its servants. While the right of Government employees— 
National, State, or municipal—to be heard and to secure consideration and just treat- 
ment must be amply safeguarded, the community welfare demands that no combina- 
tion to prevent or impair the operation of Government or of any Government function 
shall be permitted. [In favor, 1,663; opposed, 4.] 

12. Public-service employment.—In adilicanevian activities the public interest and 
well-being must be the paramount and controlling consideration. The power of regu- 
lation and protection exercised by the State over the corporation should properly 
extend to the employees in so far as may be necessary to assure the adequate, con- 
tinuous, and unimpaired operation of public-utility service. [In favor, 1,649; op- 
posed, 18.] 


Referendum No. 32 contained two questions, based on the report 
of the special committee on public wtilities concerning regulation of 
employment relations by public-service corporations. The text of 
the report of this committee, together with the two principles upon 
which a vote was taken, is given in full. 


Regulation of Employment Relations by Public-Service Corporations. 


Principles.—In our opinion the relations of employer and employee engaged in the 
service of the public should be regulated by the following principles: 

1. Obstruction of public service.—No corporation or person individually or collec- 
tively may lawfully or rightfully obstruct or impede the performance of any duty or 
obligation of the State or of any agency created by the State for the performance of a 
public service. 

2. Paramount interest.—The State is sovereign. Its will is expressed through the 
Government created by it. That will can not be given effect if the servants of the 
Government refuse to obey its behests. Therefore, no servant of the Government 
has either moral or legal right to obstruct the lawful processes of the Government. If 
such assumed right were successfully asserted, the will of the servant would override 
the will of the people, the Government would be subverted, and the servants would 
become the masters. ° 

3. Obligation of government.—It is the obligation of the State to protect the lives, 
health, security, rights, and property of all its people. 

4. Uninterrupted service.—These depend upon the uninterrupted operation of the 
agencies which provide transportation, water, light, heat, power, and means of com- 
munication. It is, therefore, the right of the people that such uninterrupted opera- 
tion be guaranteed by the power of the State. 
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5. Public-service corporations.—These agencies are created by the State for the 
performance of services of a public character; they are devoted exclusively to the 
service of the public; they operate by virtue of public powers delegated to them by 
the State: and they are thereby. public agencies employed by the State to perform 
— services indispensable to the well-being, comfort, security, and often to the 

ealth and the lives of all the people. The State, is, therefore, bound so to exert its 

wers as to enable these agencies and instrumentalities fully and effectively to per- 
orm the public epee which have been delegated to them. 

6. Effect of public-utility strike —The immediate result of a strike is to compel the 
suspension of the industry against which it is directed. When directed against a 
public utility it is an invasion of that which is mdispensable to the community. 

7. Harm to community.—The effect of a strike agaimst a public utility is to inflict 
great harm upon the community. It often entails widespread suffering, seriously 
endangers the public health, deprives large populations of a sufficiency of food, fuel, 
and other necessaries of life. It deprives the people of the instrumentalities of com- 
meree, thereby causing widespread suspension of industry, and taking from many 
the means of hvelihood ; and in many ways inflicts great distress upon all. 

8. Protection against such strikes, and protection of employees’ interest —We believe 
it the duty of the State by suitable legislation to protect the people against these dire 
consequenees. Strikes by employees of public-service corporations should be pro- 
hibited by law as conspiracies against the paramount rights of the public. It is 
obvious, however, that the great class of employees thus deprived of the power of 
self-protection by means of the strike should be otherwise protected against unjust 
relations with their employers, through suitable tribunals empowered equitably to 
adjust differences, whose findings should be final, and supported by due provision for 
enforcement. , 

9. Railroad legislaiion—The reeently pending Cummins bill regulating railroad 

rtation contained a provision (adopted by the Senate but discarded by the 
House) which made it unlawful for any two er more pe being employees of any 
common carrier or carriers, ‘‘to enter into any combination or agreement with the 
intent substantially to hinder, restrain, or prevent the operation of trains or other 
facilities of transportation for the movement of commodities or persons in interstate 
commerce or, in pursuance of any such combination or agreement and with like 
pa , Substantially to hinder, restrain, or prevent the operation of trains or other 
acilities of transportation,’’ etc., under penalty of a fine of $500 or six months’ im- 
prisonment, or both. A similar inhibition was laid against aiding, abetting, or pro- 
curing such interference. The Cummins bill also contained provisions whereby the 
employees were protected against imposition of unjust conditions of labor. 

purpose of these provisions was to prevent the interruption of service by strikes 
and compel resort by both parties to settlement by the | beards proposed for that 
purpose. 

10, Same principles for all utilities—We believe that these or similar provisions 
should be made law not only as to railroads but as to all public utilities. * * * 
‘\pplying the pritciples stated above, we are of the opinion: 

1, That strikes by employees of all public-service corporations performing public 
service essential to the lives, health, security, comfort, and well-being of the people 
should, by law, be explicitly prohibited ; 

2. That suitable tribunals should be created by law to adjudicate differences 
between the employees of public-service corporations and their employers, and that 
the decisions of such tribunals should be final and binding upon both parties. 


On the first eesiy oa submitted the vote was 1,564 in favor and 
97 against, while on the second the vote was 1,571 in favor and 100 
against. 


Stabilization of Industrial Conditions. 


IFFERENT phases of the problem of securing stability and 

~ peace in the industrial life of the country are discussed in the 

ly, 1920, issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science (Philadelphia) under the general title of 
“Industrial stability.” The writers, who are qualified because of 
first-hand knowledge of the questions they discuss, are fairly unani- 
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mous in agreeing that conditions call for mutual concessions and 
cooperation on the part of emvloyers, labor, and the general public, 
although they are not so well agreed as to the exact means by which 
this highly desired end is to be attained. 

The trend toward mdustrial democracy is traced by Dr. E. P. 
Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, especially as exemplified 
by industrial developments in England, since he considers that the 
English experience is more clear cut and easier to follow than is that 
of America and that the political and industrial evolution of England 
is part of a broad movement extending over many years, proving, 
because of its long contimuance, wide application, and extension over 
many countries, that there 1s a general and permanent trend toward 
industrial democracy. 

The necessity for lessening the gap between capital and labor which 
has been steadily widening ts stressed by Dr. Roval Meeker, former 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, who believes that 
in order to achieve this result there must be a clarifying of ideas in 
regard to industrial democracy so that it may have a definite meaning 
and not, as at present, stand for anythmg which the individual! pro- 
moting it may wish to make it express. He also believes that fore- 
men must be vocationally tramed and placed and that a real program 
for general vocational training, guidance, and placement must be 
devised, that the desire of the workers for responsibility must be 
satisfied, and that “industrial leadership must be substituted for 
industrial drivership.”’ 

The different kinds of labor representation in industrial manage- 
ment are exemplified m the papers on the agreement in the clothing 
industry by William M. Leiserson, chairman of the labor adjustment 
board, Rochester, N. Y., in which the representation idea is based 
on. the prineiple of collective bargaining through union representa- 
tives, and the industrial representation plan of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. by P. W. Litchfield, vice president and factory manager, 
which is formed on the principle that associations of employers and 
associations of employees are naturally antagonistic, while a union 
of eapital and labor within the plant provides for the development of 
their common interests. 

The pomt of view of labor itself is expressed by R. L. Cornick, 
arsenal employees’ representative at Washington, D. C., who believes 
that only the fullest participation by employees in the conduct of 
business will satisfy labor; and by John M. Tobin, general vice 
president, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helper , 
who rejects all plans for giving the workers participation in manag.- 
ment except that of action through the trade-unions. The mana- 
rerial point of view expressed by Walter Gordon Merritt, of Austin, 

{cLanahan & Merritt, _ York City, is that the hope of a peaceful 
outcome does not he in the development of militant unions and 
employers’ associations of national extent, since any form of exag- 
gerated class alignment makes for warfare rather than peace, but he 
concludes that “‘industrial representation, manifesting itself in many 
ways and indorsed by the President’s second imdustria! conference, 
is the most interesting line of study and promise on the ,trend of 
industrial democracy, and that intolerance toward this developmen:, 
whether it comes from the employer, who fears it means stronger 
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unions, or organized labor, which fears it means weaker unions, 
should be publicly discountenanced.”’ 

Legal recognition of collective bargaining is urged by Julius Henry 
Cohen, of Cohen, Gutman & Richter, New York City, who believes 
that collective agreements should be made legally enforceable, so as 
to establish a “credit responsibility’? by both employers’ associa- 
tions and the unions. Industrial courts, the writer believes, will fail 
to secure the cooperation and good will desired. This same point of 
view is taken by John A. Fitch, of the New York School of Social 
Work, who analyzes the reasons for the demand for Government coer- 
cion, particularly in connection with the Kansas industrial courts law. 

The position of the employers’ group in the President’s first 
industrial conference is explained and indorsed by Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, of the National Industrial Conference Board, Boston, who 
states that “there are two general concepts of collective bargaining, 
one narrowly limited, the other broad in scope. The narrow view of 
collective bargaining is inseparably bound up with recognition of 
trade-unions and enforcement of the closed union shop. I believe 
this view is being outgrown in the United States as we are thinking 
more clearly about collective bargaining. The broad definition of 
collective bargaining, which includes any type of collective action on 
the part of employees, is being more and more generally accepted.” 

The question of securing production is believed by William F. 
Ogburn, of Columbia University, to rest on the ability so to work out 
“industrial conditions that the worker will project himself, his psycho- 
logical self, into the work.” In the last analysis he believes that, 
“productivity will in the course of a few years really center more and 
more around the control of industry by workers,’’ and the schemes 
now being promulgated ‘will be more satisfactory on the psycho- 
logical basis to the extent that they work out industrial control and 
will fall short to the extent that they fall short of genuine democratic 
industrial control.”’ 

The decrease in production is ascribed by W. Jett Lauck, former 
secretary of the War Labor Board, mainly to profiteering. He says: 
“It is apparent that profiteering must be eliminated before there can 
be any hope of getting the productive factors in industry together in 
a cooperative way. ‘This is an essential condition to the acceleration 
of production or to a return to normal production and normal price 
conditions. So long as profiteering exists labor can not be induced 
to increase its output.” 

The only hope of stabilizing industry seen by Rev. John A. Ryan, 
of the Catholic University of America, is in giving more extended 
opportunities to all the working class to take an active part in the 
direction of business, with the ultimate goal of complete cooperative 
ownership. 

Inflation of the currency and the consequent rapid decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, in the opinion of Henry Kimball Loud, 
of Detroit, Mich., is the cause of industrial unrest, and not until some 
system of stabilizing the dollar, such as that advocated by Prof. 
Irving Fisher, is adopted, can we hope to secure industrial stability. 

For the large army of Federal employees better possibilities for 

romotion and advancement are advocated by Herbert E. Morgan, 
nited States Civil Service Commission. 
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In an article on the “Preservation of industrial peace,” J. Harry 
Covington, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, says: ‘‘ When you come to face this problem of industrial 
readjustment for the preservation of industrial peace, you need go 
no further, it seems to me, than to recognize that over and beyond or, 
at least, equal to wages themselves and working conditions, is the 
recognition of the existence in the employees of the desires of the 
human heart. This must be appreciated by the employer and must 
through his agencies be dealt with, be recognized, and dwelt upon.” 
And because of the general opinion among workers that great fortunes 
mean that employees are not receiving their just proportion of indus- 
trial prosperity, he says: “It is quite true that the innumerable con- 
tributors of the capital without which industry in the aggregate form 
can not exist, have their sane and just property rights to be considered 
under our scheme of equal government, just as are the rights of the 
wage-working employee, but it is the fact that we must recognize 
that, with the war over, with a broader humanity, a more thorough 
conception of democracy present with us, that the old-time scheme 
of individualistic government—of letting him live who can—has gone 
forever, and that there must be, if these men and women are to be 
kept satisfied, an understanding among them that they are receiving 
a fair share of the result of industrial prosperity.” 








‘*Social Attachés’’ at Foreign Embassies. ! 


HE International Trades-Union Congress which met last year in 
Amsterdam, adopted a resolution according to the terms of 
which Governments are called upon to appoint “social attachés’’ 

to their embassies in the countries mainly concerned. In the appoint- 
ment of social attachés, the trades-unions are to have the right to 
make suggestions. 

The Governments of Germany, Norway, and Sweden have in cer- 
tain instances already acted upon the Amsterdam resolution; it must, 
however, be pointed out that Italy adopted a similar arrangement 
some years ago. The “ Adetti all’emigrazione,’’ who are active in 
several countries, are, broadly speaking, called upon to exercise the 
functions of social attachés. © 

For the time being the duties of a social attaché can be indicated 
only in a general way; experience must teach the rest. The social 
attaché must be sufficiently acquainted with the conditions of labor 
and the social legislation of his own country to be able to give expert 
information to the Government, members of parliament, the press, 
and also the employers’ and workmen’s organizations of the country 
to which he is accredited. With regard to legislation, he must, of 
course, not only know what is in force now, but also what it is a 
— to enact in the near future. To this end he must carefully 
ollow the press of his native country and collect material bearing on 
the subject. The Government must always keep him informed with 
regard to all its social-political plans. 











1 Translation of an article by Johann Sassenbach in Trade News Service (Gewerkschaftlicher Nachrich- 
tendienst) of the Federation of German Trade-Unions, for June 4,1920. Berlin. Furnished bx United 
States Department of State. 
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On the other hand, he must study and watch the conditions of labor 
and of social legislation of the country in which he is employed, in 
order to be in a position to give information at any time to the 
authorities, the members of parhament, the press, and the organiza- 
tions of his own country, apart from the regular reports which he has 
to furnish to his Government. 

The social attaché must carefully watch the labor market in both 
countries, in order that he may be able to give expert advice on 

uestions relating to immigration and emigration. e must know 
the particular class of workmen called for in one or the other country 
and the districts where they are needed. It is desirable so to organize 
immigration and emigration, with the assistance of the social attaché, 
that each workman may know exactly where he can find work, thereby 
obviating unnecessary traveling to and fro and annoyance. 

Such an arrangement, which must extend to the conditions of 
employment, to the personal protection of the workman, and to the 
enforcement of acquired rights, can, generally speaking, be arrived 
at only by agreement between the Governments concerned, with the 
cooperation of employers’ and workmen’s organizations. To suggest 
and prepare the way, for such agreements is also part of the duties of 
the social attaché. 

The social attaché shall also, in so far as the case lies outside general 
office routine, represent the interests of the individual workmen and 
employees of his nation in a foreign country. For this purpose it is 
necessary that he should be on a good footing with the authorities as 
well as the employers’ and workmen’s organizations of the country in 
which,he is working. In political matters he must, of course, observe 
strict neutrality. 

The social attaché must also imterest himself in questions, and 
collect material m connection therewith, which oniy indirectly affect 
the workingman, such as cooperatives, workmen’s educational 
societies, housing, etc. 

In order to carry out these duties the social attaché must have a 
perfect. knowledge of the language of the country in which he is work- 
ing; he must also-be acquainted with its economic and political con- 
ditions, and have a knowledge of its history and literature. Should 
he happen to have personal connections in the country it would be 
rather an advantage. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
|" ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from Tetail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of ad on June 15 
and July 15, 1920, and on July 15, 1919, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. ‘For example, sin price of 
potatoes in July, 1919, was 4.8 cents; in June, 1920, 10.3 cents; and 
in July, 1920, 8.9 cents. These figures show an increase of 85 per 
cent in the year and a decrease of 14 ver cent in the month. 

The cost of 22 articles? combined increased 15 per cent in the 
year and two-tenths of 1 per cent in the month. This may be 
considered as showing for the month period practically no change in 
the retail cost of these foods. 













TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT ¢ F 
INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1919, AND JUNE 15 
1920. 
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[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbe 
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| Average retail priceon— | decrease | fuly 15, 
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Article. Unit. | : a 
| July 15, | Fume 15, | July 15,'| Futy 15, June 15. 
| 







1919. 1920. 1920. | 1919. 1920. 
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| Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sirloin steak...........0.000e...- Pound..... |} = 43.4 | 46. 1 18.7 12 +6 
IN bbb siknccunsindudetndns sos do......| 40.7 | 42. 6 45.0 | 1 6 
ida: denestenedénsonsesecedsoces ee 33. 5 | 34.8 35. 9 7 
EE ee ope ee 27.7 | 27. 8 | 28. 6 3 
REPRE IEF Btrcoses 20. 3 19. 0 | 19. i | » 2 
a elie icant. Sad, Aull i ehss yt 46. 2 | 40. 8 | 13.7 | 5 ; 
CE Fn iv bss vn cedaotasocunanes ee aoe 58.1 | 53.9 | 54.7 | - 6 I 
+ A RE aR a = do...... 56.7 57.7 | 59.7 | 5 
SE RR ie” (Sealy lar Bae ae 38, 2 41.5 | 41.1 | s 1 
i idcibinadeccocsbutnisee« | webu aa 42.0 46.0 | 45.0 | - 7 2 
ES ESO ieee ase ce 32. 2 38, 0 | 38. 7 20 2 
Sa tccencesetsosenvessese Quart...... 15. 0 16. 2 | 16.7 11 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened) . .|15-16 oz. can. 15.9 15. 0 | 15. 4 3 ; 
atakcasenccedenetéiccsece Pound..... 62. 8 67.2 | 67.9 | + 8 ! 
DS a cnncaseedhesvcacclcoses oe 41.9 42, 8 | 42.7 2 0.2 
PEED. .ecccccsacscccceeslecses Biiccsss 35. 7 36.1 | 36. 1 + | 0 
SING San on ccadeodssensscesicoclees es ae 43. 0 41.8 11.2 — 4 1 
ih scedreunedebsuudtanecnese ‘e026 iisennal 42.0 29. 3 29. 0 — 31 ) 
its tateuscedetwadetenewiree cited eee 38. 9 36. 6 6. 5 | — 6 0.3 








1 In addition to retail prices of food, the Bureau secures prices of coal, gas, and dry goods from each of 51 
cities, and publishes these prices as ‘follows: Coal, in each issue of the MONTHL Y LABOR REVIEW; gas, 
in the June issue; dry goods, in the April, July, October, and December issues. 

? The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck Toast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
wate: ‘butter milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for which 

ces have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 
Sensumption figures. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENTOF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1919, AND JUNE 15, 









































1920—Concluded. 
Per cent of increase (+) or 
Average retail price on— decrease (—) July 15, 
1920, compared with— 
Article. Unit. a = 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, July 15, | June 15, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. | 1920. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Kees, strictly froth .... 652.0262... | Dozen...... 56. 6 53. 6 57.3 + 1 +7 
act Scnadda sthabus Cinctac | Pound..... 10. 0 11.8 11.9 + 18 +1 
Se itinich is wadndaahs ced talsns pear Ye 7.5 8.8 8.7 + 16 —} 
es al ead BOisenc. 6.5 6.9 7.0 + 8 +1 
PIR dic cc nbws hs abbiocha <u pre do...... 8.7 10. 5 11.0 + 26 +5 
oe ea | 8-oz. pkg... 14.1 14.4 14.8 + 5 +3 
Cream of Wheat.................. | 28-02. pkg... 25. 2 30. 2 30. 3 + 20 +0.3 
De Be dice diaries onmaia Sainin winsich ML « bb ond 19. 4 20. 9 21.4 + 10 +2 
a ae ea ee SR conte 14. 6 18.7 18. 6 + 27 —1 
po Sy ae pee ee ee ee ot "| eee 12.1 11.8 11.9 — 2 +1 
ES ee Paes bp e " SES 4.8 10.3 8.9 + 85 —14 
Onions. ......... ina tenh a eee sks Pawel _ eS 9.8 8.1 6.7 — 32 —17 
| ST Spee ey eae ae is wae 6. 2 7.4 7.5 | + 21 +1 
Beans, baked.................--- | No. 2ean 17.3 | 16.7 16. 8 | = 3] +1 
RNNOUL. S . Guiness -sadees obs lope’ ' Sar 19.3 18.7 18. 8 | — 3| +1 
EE EEE EE OS chat 19, 2 19.3 19. 3 | + 1] 0 
Tomatoes, canmed................ onset 16. 1 15. 2 15, 2 — 6) 0 
Sugar, granulated................ Pound....- 10.9 26. 7 26. 5 +143 | —|] 
EE il ET Oe ti al ae nica Sinacese of ouee aa do... 70. 5 74.1 74.6 + 6] +1 
cgdbdad fotstkak«. css eahes ane! “ae 46, 2 49, 2 49, 3 | + 7] +0.2 
tS a err do 26.5 28. 2 28, 4 | + 7} +1 
SS od oncy 60a dddbw ven. | pe do 17.3 27.7 28. 2 + 63 | +2 
RIE ats Sebiina sie als Degas A Dozen 39. 2 46.3 46. 5 + 19 +0.4 
EEE ere Sees ere do 53.4 63. 9 66.8 + 25 +5 
22 weighted articles}. ............ | BEY, EAS IAM Sateroeen: Ser ee +15 +0. 2 





1 See note 2, p. 27. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together with the 
lipemia change in July of each year compared with July, 1913. 

or example, the price of fresh milk in July, 1914, showed an increase 
of 1 per cent over the price in July, 1913. The price in July, 1915, 
was the same as in July, 1913. As compared with the price in July, 
1913, the price in July, 1916, showed an increase of 1 per cent; in 
July, 1917, an increase of 26 per cent; in July, 1918, an increase of 
50 per cent; in July, 1919, an increase of 70 per cent; and in July, 
1920, an increase of 90 per cent. 

The cost of 22 articles combined increased 121 per cent during-the 
seven-year period. 
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Taste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, COM- 
PARED WITH JULY 15, 1913. 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 







































































| Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price July 15— | (—) July 15 of each specified year 
, a compared with July 15, 1913. 
Articie. Unit. 
} | | 
1913 10) 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1018 | 019 1920 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917| 1918 1919| 1920 
| | } | 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Crs.) | | 
Sirloin steak ....| Lb../ 26. 4} 27. 0) 26. 6} 28. 6) 32.7} 42.1] 43.4 48. 7| + 2+ 1+ S+ 244+ 59+ 644+ 84 
Round steak....} Lb..} 23. 2} 24. 4) 23. 9) 25. 8} 30. 6| 40.3) 40.7) 45.0) + 5/+ 34 11/4 32/4 744 75|4+ 94 
Rib roast......- Lb..| 20. 2] 20. 9} 20. 6} 22. 1) 25. 8} 33. 3) 33. 5] 35.91 + 34 2 + 9+ 28+ 65+ 664 78 
Chuck roast. .... Lb..| 16. 4} 16. 9] 16. 5} 17. 9} 21.9) 29.1] 27.7| 28.6) + 3\4 14 O 4 34/4 774 60/4 74 
Plate beef....... Lb..} 12. 2] 12. 6} 12. 2] 13. 2) 16. 5) 22. 4) 20.3) 19.1) + 3) O+ 8+ 35\+ 84+ 66\+ 57 
Pork chops.....-| Lb..| 21. 7] 22.3} 21. 1] 23.4) 31. 7] 37. 9] 46. 2) 43.7) + 3\— 3+ 8+ 4614+ 75/4 113) +101 
Base. .cadewses Lb..| 28. 0} 27. 4] 27. 1) 29.0) 43. 0) 52.3) 58.1) 54.7) — 2\— 34 4/4 54+ 8741084 95 
Hise. sasapeeesia Lb..| 28.1} 27. 8] 26.4] 29 8) 39. 5] 48.7] 56.7 59.7) — li— 6+ 6/+ 41\+ 73 +102) +112 
cr San Lb..| 19. 7} 20.3} 20. 9} 23. 5} 29. 9} 37.3) 38.2] 41.1) + 3\4+ 6+ 19/4 52/+ RO + 94|+109 
jc ee eee Lb..| 21. 7] 22. 0} 20. 6} 24. 0; 28. 0] 38. Of 42.0) 45.0) + 1/— 5/4 11/4 20/4 754+ 94/4107 
Salmon (canned)} Lb..|.....]..... 19. 8} 20.0) 26.6] 29.6} 32.2] 38.7/.....]..... \ 2 itty tq AE ¢ Mee 
Milk, fresh...... Qt..| 8&8) 8.9) 8.8) 8.9 11.1) 13.2) 15.0) 16.7) + 1 O+ 1/+ 26)\+ 50+ 70\+ 90 
oe 0 OE a a Ra Ae a is fF See eee af a OS aA a 
(unsweetened). | | 
Bate ccithes omic Lb..| 34.8] 34.2) 34.4] 35.7 45.7] 52.7) 62.8) 67.9) — 2i— 1/4 3/4 31/+ 51+ 80/+ 95 
Oleomargarine..} Lb../.....].....].....]..... LT eediases Pir Ties dcbseclecocdices scleess<iscons RES 
bee RE ee eee ee ee Pee ee eS ee ae sash EE aS ee 
oo [ee Lb..| 21. 9} 22. 7| 23. 1} 24.3) 33. 0] 33. 5) 43.0) 41.2) + 4+ 5/+ 11/+ 51)/+ 53+ 96+ 88 
LOGE, icntnnd cigs Lb..| 15. 9} 15.4 14.6 17. 4) 27. 4) 32. 5) 42.0) 29.0) — 3\— 8\+ 9/4 72|4+104 +164/+ 82 
Crisco.......--<- 9) US Ae ah oP Se A, Rei 38.9] 36.5/.....|..... BS htt So rcts Bie Mam 
E S, strictly | Doz.| 29.9) 30.2! 27.9 *}9 42.1} 49.1) 56.6 a + 1)/— 7+ rT 41\+ 644+ 89/+ 92 
resh, 
Ticket one« Lb..| 5.6) 6.2) 7.1) 7.0) 9.9] 10.0) 10.0) 11.9) +11/+ ats 25|\+ 77i\+ 79\4+ 79\+113 
PIQUE... scccccces Lb 3.3} 3.2) 4.1) 3.8) 7.3) 6.7) 7.5) 8.7) — 3\4+ 24/4 15)/4+121/+103\+127|+164 
Corn meal...... Lb 3.0} 3.1) 3.3) 3.2) 5.9) 6.7) 6.5) 7.0) + 3/4 10\4 7|+ 97/4123 +117/+133 
Mase nacs BMP. c1...0.)... choo. sfewose Bute Bye “bon © Bie giep ‘ERR hacia Jplaee: bigay ls adms 
Corn flakes ..... ., PS) GO a Se ae RES: Bae % 3% See oe HS CD RRS Beery ee 
Cream of Wheat.} (3) ..|.....|.....].....]..... Rb Be oe 25. 2] 30.3)..... ee ibe wi SE Bee aii 
Macaroni........ ms pn, elias baie talige $0 58 19. 41 21.4)..... ea ate ale 3 5 A eg NE 
RISD siiks) eneda Lb..| 87} 88] 9.1) 9.1) 10.7] 12.9] 14.6 18. 6) + 1+ 5/4 5)+ 23\)4+ 48)+ 68/+114 
Beans, mavy....| Lb..|.....|..... 7.6| 11.7} 19.5] 17.3! 12.1] 11.9).....]..... eae war oli Re Some 
Potatoes ........ Lb..| 1.9) 2.6) 1.4] 2.3) 4.2 3. 9) 4,8) 8, 9) +37|\— 26\+ 21/+121/+105| +153) +368 
Onions. ......... itis a dinadies 3.5] 5.3) 5.1) 53] 9.8} 6.7)...../..... eR en Orie Dione ns 
Cabbage........ SD eee yaa: Bugis Stas Papen Fae - . is eee Ratodpiedigtess Lpeoecacens 
) GS ST UY Ce I Re * » > at Boge a Reet Sige Mine eae 
Ce ice. 1... c Beco cclasecclece ache cece 3 8 8 ee pe ety May RS 7, had 
Pas BO 6 claccnclsccécleescclocecdlees colececs 19, 2} 19.3}.....]..-.. | RA SA, RAR GSS Se 
Tomatoes,canned} (4) ..|...../.....|....-|..--- (pee ER 30} SRR SRS PR eng, To sateen 
Sugar, granu- | Lb. 5.5) 5.2) 7.0) 8.8) 9.2) 9. "| 10.9) 26,5) — i » id 60\+ 67\+ 674+ 98 +382 
a | ae 
TOR. unthdiidhoase Lb..| 54.4) 54.7) 54.6) 54.6) 59.9) 65.3) 70.5) 74.6) + 1/+0.4/+0.4/+ 10/+ 20'+ 30+4 37 
i ae --; Lb..| 29.8} 29.6) 30.0) 29.9) 30.6] 30.1) 46.2 49. 3} — 1li+ 1/+0, 3/+ 3i+ 14+ 55+ 65 
5 eS 7 a ee ey eee ee a EN OP A cwketnes cclecocclewccslne<cloceccloovee 
Rees 6 os 3 cu: DE civatt sales < 12, 5} 12.8) 14. 8] 15.1) 17. 3] 28. 2)... fn ee clecccnle ee See Sr ar 
Bananas........ Doz.|..... 1m oc Sear Gee We TO ot mOn AR POOR Tae Rehage siete pee 
Oranges....... ee! Doz.|..... 9 ery Soe ee eR, SE diel etka Bi axtdline os bscdlesbestdecee 
22 weighted ar- |....../..... sti sedaalbedsabbusoctnceas]itcsiivtes a +3+ 144 10\4+ 47/+ 694+ 914121 
ticles, § 
| i 
1 15-16 ounce can. 2 8-ounce package. 8 28-ounce package, 4 No. 2 can, 6 See note 2, p. 27. 
7182°—20——3 [433] 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1919, and in July, 1920. 


TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO JULY, 1920. 








Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate, boiling. | Pork chops. 








| 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age age -| age | Amt. ge {| Amt.] age | Amt. 
retail | for $1.| retail . | retail .| retail | for $1. il {for $1. | retail | for $1. 
price. price price. price. price. 





Per lb. 
$0. 210 


Ss 
= 


WOT Oho 


Per ib. 
$0. 198 
. 204 
. 201 
. 212 
. 249 
. 307 
- 825 
. 359 


$0. 160 
- 167 
- 161 
.171 
. 209 
- 266 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


[% TABLE 4 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 

articles* are shown as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative 
prices must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money 
price was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, 
the price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December 
was 181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease 
of only 9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers ‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 219 in both June and July. This shows that, 
as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles in June and 
July, 1920, was more than double what it was in 1913, and that 
during the month from June to July there was not enough change 
in prices to affect the index number. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 35 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the Family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,' 
because the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





* For list of articles, see note 2, p. 27. 

4 Fora discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1920, p. 34. 

5 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY Lasor REview for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ chart,”’ 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities, 
for July 15 of each year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for June 
15, 1920. These cities are as follows: 








Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 

Birmingham, Ala. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oreg. : 
Charleston, 8. C. Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. I. q 
Chicago, Ill. Manchester, N. H. Richmond, Va. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 

Denver, Colo. Newark, N. J. Scranton, Pa. 

Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Seattle, Wash. 

Fall River, Mass. New Orleans, La. Washington, D. ©. 


Average prices are shown for July 15, 1919, for June 15 and July 
15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were not secured 
in 1913, as follows: 








Bridgeport, Conn. Mobile, Ala. Rochester, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Norfolk, Va. St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. Springfield, Il. 
Houston, Tex. Portland, Me. 


gC ene vememnemenm ae 


— 


Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for June 15 and July 
15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city until January, 
1920. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLF< - 


[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail 




























































































Atlanta, Ga. _ Baltimore, Md. | Birmingham, Ala. 
} | 
i Init. 715 7 15—| r 15— 
Article. Unit July 15— June|July | July 15 |JunelJuly July 1 June|July 
anna me 2. eS oe eee ae 5, | 15. 
“1913 ' 1919 1920. |1920. | 1943 1919 |1920. 1920. | 1913 | 1919 |1920- 1920. 
j r | ) 
| | | | 
| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ............. Pound....| 26.0) 40.7) 41.1) 43.3) 24.3) 44.3] 46.6) 51.4) 28.1) 44.2) 45.0) 46.9 
OO” Pee .--0.......| 21.5) 38.3) 38.9) 40.4) 23.0) 42.8) 44.4) 48.4) 22.5) 41.0) 41.3) 43.0 
SS aes, do | 19.1) 31.8. 31.5) 32.3! 20.0) 34.3] 36.6) 39.4 20. 6| 35. 1) 33.6) 34.7 
Chuck roast............... eS 15.9) 24.4) 25.9) 26.5] 16.7) 28.7} 29.0] 30.5) 16.8) 28.8) 28.4) 28.5 
I id aik si ya hne's dives ck BEERS sy 18. 4; 19.5) 18.8) 12.8) 22.3) 19.8) 20.0) 10.5) 21.2) 19.8 19.3 
| 
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ER ee a Ae 32.0) 61.0} 56.1) 56.8) 26.0) 53.7) 46.9) 47.4) 35.0) 63.5) 61.2) 62.0 
Gc AS pc ecre 31.0) 55.7) 56.8) 57.9) 34.5) 60.5) 60.5] 63.8 31.3} 57.3] 60.2) 61. 4) 
I CS eee. ee See 20.0} 40.0) 43.3) 42.8) 19.0) 38.6) 44.6) 43.8} 23.3) 41.5) 43.9) 45.0) 
ER SSE ee ..do. -| 20.1) 36.4) 41.3) 41.7) 21.8) 46.9) 48.0) 48.6) 17.3) 36.5) 40.0, 38. 0) 
Salmon (canned).........- ae tg et Ee | 27. 4) 31.0) 31.2)..... 28.8) 35.4) 35.2)..... 34.3) 39. 5| 39. 7) 
OS eee Quart..... 10.0; 20.0) 25.0) 25.0) 8.8) 14.0) 16.0) 16.0) 10.3; 20.0) 25.0 25.0 
Milk, evaporated (un- |15-16-oz.can|..... 16.5) 16.5) 17.3).....! 15. 8} 14.4) 14.7)..... 17.8} 16.0) 16.2 
sweetened). 
OO Pound. ...| 37.1) 68.3} 69.9) 71.2) 37.0) 66.0} 71.3] 71.6) 39.0] 68.5] 71.0) 73.6 
Oleomargarine............ _— eee Eee | 43.1] 46.5] 45.8]..... 39.9} 42.5] 43.0)... 43.6| 44.3! 45.0) 
Nut margarine............ at ethigdg,; Migs: | 39.6) 39.3) 39.0)..... 35. 0} 35. 5} 35. 7/..... 39. 7| 39.6) 40.0 
et a a ee ---G0.......| 25.0) 42.0) 40.2) 40.2) 22.0) 43.9) 42.8} 41.5) 23.0) 44.0) 42.2) 40.8 
Sk. A ee a NEUES 15.7) 43.3) 29.2) 29.1) 15.0) 41.2) 28.4 ee 16.8) 43.0 30.0) 29 2) 
ES ae ee | ee, a 5 | 35. 5} 36.6] 35. 4)..... 39. 8} 33.9) 33.3)..... 38. 6) 36.8) 36.8! 
Eggs, strictly fresh......-.. Dozen..... 22.6, 48.1) 48.4) 50.0) 25.9) 52.7) 50.3) 53.0) 28.3) 48.1) 49.1) 52.7 
RES Se oe Oe pee ees Pound... 6.0) 10.0) 12.2) 12.7) 5.4) 9.6) 11.4) 11.4) 5.4) 9.6) 11.5) 11.5) 
SR es I RE SEP en 3.6; 7.5} 8.5} 8.7] 3.2) 7.6] 9.2 9.1) 3.8] 7.8} 8.8 8.9 
a ea ae G0..i.... 2.6 5.8) 6.4) 6.5) 2.5) 5.8! 6.1 2.3} 5.9) 6.1) 6.1 
| / | 
Ma... tc cccsseae Se ERS es | 9.9) 11.9) 12.2)..... 8.0} 10.0) 10.1)..... 11.1) 11.7} 12.2) 
SS SSSRRRRRSTER: 8-0z. pkg..!..... | 13.9) 14.3) 14.5)..... 13. 2) 13. 5} 13.6)..... 14.8) 14.8) 16.2 
Cream of Wheat.......... 28-02 pke dla | 25.5) 31.4) 31.8)..... 23.1) 29.0) 28.9)..... 25.1) 32.4) 32.2 
Se PWNOE. . c.losaas | 20. 7} 21.8) 22.2)..... 17. 4) 20.3) 20.4)..... 20.8} 21.4) 22.2 
| EES I RET: ST -do... 8.6) 14.3) 18.2) 18.5) 9.0) 14.3) 17.7 seit 8.2) 15.2) 18. 8 18. 9) 
| t 
A I ed SPO, eae 14.3} 13.6) 13.9)..... 12.3} 10.8} 11.0)..... 14.3} 13.6) 14.2 ° 
ET ees. SS SS 2.2} 5.8) 10.4) 10.2) 1.7) 4.2) 8.2) 7.8) 2.1) 5.5) 11.3) 10.1 
Sa toda aabeeke Msbice dadeos 10. 5} 10.6) 9.6)..... 7-7 SG €3..... 9.5) 9.5) 8.8 
RSE IRIESE he. "RRS Se let @: aa me 2.0 4. Fi ccee 5.5) 6.4 8.5) j 
Beans, baked............. No. 2can..|..... 16. 6} 16.3) 16.3)]..... 15.8) 15.0} 15.0}..... 19.2 18. 5, 18. 2 
of | 
Corn, canned.............. NO Serene 20. 4) 20.3) 20.4/....-. 18.8 18.1) 18.1)..... 20.6) 19.0 md 
ys \ Sees cies ecclecres 20.6} 20.0) 20.1)..... 18. 5} 18. 6) 38. 8)..... 21.2) 21.1) 21. 5) 
Tomatoes, canned......... pee iadGséaheaese 14.0) 14.6) 14.6)..... 14.6} 14.1) 14.3)..... 14.7} 14.4) 15.0 
Sugar, granulated......... Pound....| 5.8) 12.4) 28.7) 29.1) 4.9) 10.7) 24.9) 25.4] 5.5) 11.7) 29.2) 27.9 
BN d= 0s<chehneesweadensbe Se 60.0) 87.7) 92.3) 92.2) 56.0) 73.5) 70.4) 70.4| 61.3] 88.0 89.0) 89.5 
J 
ES ee ae -.-0.......| 32.0) 46.1) 52:9) 52.6) 24.8) 42.9) 45.7] 45.3) 28.8] 46.5) 49.5) “ 
EP IE: ee ER, REN | 21.8} 29.1) 29.7/..... 27.9) 26.7) 26.4/..... 25.8} 29.3) 30.0! 
ss EDO E 1 Se Ip: 17.5} 24.4] 24.9)..... 17.1) 27.8) 28.5)..... 17.9} 24.4) 24. 4) 
SS Schl ta ens oven Dozen.....|..... 29.7) 37.1) 36.5)... 32. 1) 34.5} 31.8)... 40.5) 45.8) 47.2) 
ME 12d0.--- weer: | 52.5) 65.4) 67.5)... 57.3 62.5 70. 4|..... 57.2) 64.6) 62.9) 
| 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse”’ in most 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
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of the cities included in this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse’’ in most of 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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the cities included in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘rump”’ steak. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE\ 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 51 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of 22 food articles’ in July, 1920, compared 
with the average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1919, and in June 
1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
ene-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the Bureau 
at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the comparison 
is given only for the month, as this city was first scheduled by the 
Bureau in 1920. ‘These percentage changes are based on actual retail 
prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the average 
family consumption of these articles in each city.” 

Effort has been made by the Bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities; that is, to have every report sent in by the mer- 
chants in time to be used in the computation of the city averages. 
For the month of June every merchant cooperating with the Bureau 
in the following cities, sent in his report: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Columbus, Houston, Louisville, Manchester, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New York, Peoria, Providence, Portland, Oreg., Richmond, Roches- 
ter, Scranton, and Washington. The following summary shows the 
promptness with which the merchants responded in July: 


STATEMENT OF RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY. 





| 
Geographical division. 





United | _—= oar as 

| States , ° m 
tates. North South North | South 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. 





Pereentage of reports received -. - - 96 98 96 94 | 
Number of cities in each seetion from which 
every report was received 7 7 | 4 3 





The report of every baker cooperating with the Bureau in each of 
the 51 cities was received for July. 





1 For list of articles see note 2p 27. 
2 The consumption figure used for each article ineach city is given in the MonTHLY LaBor REviEw of 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 
JULY, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1920, JULY, 1919, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ; 















































Percentage increase July, | Percentage increase July, 
1920, compared with— 1920, compared with— 
City. City. | 
July, June, | | July, June, 
1913 | 1919. | 1920. | 2. ae | | 1920. 
ER eniivesgcires: 115 13 1 || Minneapolis......... 130 17 0 
Baltimore. .......... 123 11 we? Jee ee 16 | 2 
Birmingham........ 124 12 10.3 || Newark............. 1li 16 3 
Ge 16s kkk ooew 118 19 2 New Haven......... 118 17 3 
Eee Eaeanes 15 2 New Orleans........ 111 | 10 | 2 
tas pik 00 cen phn 125 14 1 ) , e 117 16 | 1 
gg Ly a A SA 19 1 RI. Saeed 9 | 2 
Charleston. ..-...... 115 8 0.4 |} Omaha.............. 129 15 | 14 
OO 129 19 1 POOR. ...... yee VE 16 | 12 
Cincinnati...-...... 120 15 0.4 |} Philadelphia........ 117 16 | 3 
Cleveland........... 127 16 1 Pittsburgh.......... 118 15 | 1 
SEMA Ae ae: 11 $k, ° |. ae eee 18 | 3 
) ee te 109 10 1] Portland, Oreg.-...- 97 14 16 
i nis «sins oa 112 12 12 Providence.......... 124 17 3 
PEE debe nwdabe oc 138 17 1] Richmond. . . -. 0 A 124 10 12 
Fall River. ......... 120 | 18 | 2 OE I ere 14 1 
Mids a0 ve oles mcdeene a 11 | 1 i” See 129 16 13 
Indianapolis. ......-. 122 15 | 12 we ee eee Ls dttnacesiane 18 10.1 
Jacksonville..-....... 102 12 | 2 Salt Lake City...... 98 13 | 13 
Kansas City, Mo.... 122 7 | 14 San Francisco. ...... 98 17 12 
Little Rock......... 107 12 | 0 Savannah........... a phate aawate we61 we 2 
Los Angeles. ........ 95 | 20 | 0.3 |i Seramtom...:........ 125 16 1 
Louisville........... 110 | gs; 14 ON gas5-iSs4503-- 104 15 13 
Manchester ......... 128 | 20 | 3 Springfield, Ill... ... x diisaiaetnice 2 1] 
Memphis............ 123 | 12 1 Washington, D. C...| 121 11 2 
Milwaukee.........- 133 17 | 2 | 

























1 Decrease. 





Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


ABLE 1 shows the average retail prices of coal on January 15 
T and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, inclusive, and on June 
15, 1920, by cities. The prices are those quoted by the retail 

trade for household use. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on the 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city were asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. | 

Prices are shown for coal only in the cities in which prices are 
scheduled for food and are shown for the years when food prices 
were obtained. 

















1 Prices of coal have been secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues of 
the MontuLy LAsor Review. The Bureau now hopes to secure these prices monthly. 
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Table 2 shows for the United States both average and relative 

retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chestnut Sizes, 
and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 
to 1920, inclusive, and June 15, 1920. An average price for the 
vear 1913 has been made from the averages for January and July of 
that year. The average prices for January and July of each year 
and for June, 1920, have been divided by this average price for the 
year 1913 to obtain the relative prices. 
' January, 1920, compared with January, 1913, shows an increase 
of 58 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 57 
ver cent in the price of chestnut, and 61 per cent in the price of 
bijuminene, 

January, 1920, compared with January, 1919, shows an increase of 
9 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove, 10 per cent 
in the price of chestnut, and 12 per cent in the price of bituminous. 

July, 1920, compared with July, 1913, shows an increase of 91 per 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 87 per cent in 
the price of chestnut, and 96 a cent in the price of bituminous. 

July, 1920, compared with July, 1919, shows an increase of 18 per 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 18 per cent 
in the price of chestnut, and 30 per cent in the price of bituminous. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from Table 2. 















TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES ON JAN. 15 AND JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, INCLUSIVE, AND JUNE 
15, 1920. 















| Pennsylwania anthracite, white ash. Bituminous. 















Year and month, Stove. Chestnut. 








| Average | Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative | price. price. 
price. price. price. price. 











1913: 














NS PT $7.73 100 $7.91 100 $5. 43 100 

a ee a 7.99 103 8.15 103 5. 48 | 101 

a Nr ee 7. 46 97 7. 68 97 5.39 | 99 
1914: | 

ng, i ee 7.80 | 101 8. 00 101 5.97 110 

a a i al 7.60 98 7.78 | 98 | 5. 46 101 





| 
es Se 7. 83 101 7.99 101 5.7 105 
ee ueuned 7.54 | 98 | 7.73 gx 5.44 100 
191€: } 
et os eee 7.9 103 8. 13 103 5.69 105 
AS. So oe ebay 8.12 105 8. 28 105 5.52 102 
1917: 
tpt: OS. EE 9. 29 120 9. 40 119 6.96 128 
ty fea: ra i aa 9. 08 118 9. 16 126 | 7.21 138 
1918: 
SS ES a eee 9. 88 128 10.03 127 7.68 141 
EEE ES Rr eee 9. 96 129 10.07 127 7.92 146 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 

f July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 
for July of each year, 1915 to 1920, and for each month in 1920. 

The food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin flanks of 
beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast of mutton, 
British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; tea; sugar; 
milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; ‘and potatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
prices it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, e. g., 
for January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 162 per cent higher 
in August, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost of 
all items in the family budget was 155 per cent. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
“GREAT BRITAIN, BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


{Compiled from the British Labor Gazette. ] 











Food. | Allitems in family budget. 





ws Retail prices | Expenditures Cost Expenditure 
Year and month. (assuming (allowing for | (assuming (allowing for 
same estimated _ Same estimated 
kinds and changes in kinds and changes in 


quantities). | consumption). 










quantities). | consumption). 








Pe aake 0 hdiccsconccesacecs PPD Bese ch denedeccssolecescoscccceesss bles dbshesnasoce 








Sits ctedaviereccuncesce -| th Mist cenkbwid herwekkth eapecaidicsasstagddbubdes 
ION odin és caneuvcccesedessonus a _ | Te eee 
at adacndensatscsescsaes 102 67 | ve ciesanitain ts dten 
ei oie edncscneah 118 8 81 | 4110 3 85-90 


RLY kat ccnneite <opsccsccscens 117 3108 | 115 2110 






















1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 
2 Not including taxes. - = 
8 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
4 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

5 No longer calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


HE general level of wholesale prices in the United States in July 

T showed another decline from the previous month, according to 

information collected in representative markets by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics. Measured by changes in the Bureau’s weighted 

index number, in which each commodity has an influence commensu- 

rate with its importance in the country’s markets, the decrease was a 
little more than 24 per cent. 

Farm products, food, and clothing showed considerable price reces- 
sions from June to July. The decrease for farm products was 2.9 per 
cent, that for the food group was nearly 4 per cent, and that for cloths 
and clothing was practically 54 per cent. Smaller decreases were 
recorded for lumber and building materials, chemicals and drugs, 
and miscellaneous commodities. On the other hand, fuel and light- 
ing materials continued upward with an increase of nearly 24 per 
cent. Metals and metal products registered a very slight increase, 
while the house-furnishing group showed no change in the genera! 
level of prices. 

The following statement shows some of the more important price 
changes occurring between June and July, as measured by average 
prices in each month: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN JULY, 
AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 





























Increases. 
P P | Pp 
Commodity. anf Commodity. bane Commodity. bey 
Fart products. Fuel and lighting. | Lumoer and building ma- | 
’ terials. 
Cotten, New York....... 4.3 || Anthracite coal: 
Cattle, Chicago..........- 2.3 Broken, New York..... 0.7 || Cement, New York...... 4.9 
s, Chicago...-.......- 3.5 Chestnut, New York... -9 || Lime, New York........ 9.2 
Egg, New York........ -9 || Cedar shingles, mill...... 9.1 
Food, etc. Stove, New York...... 1.0 
Butter: Bituminous coal: Chemicals and drugs. 
eS ae 2.9 Minerun, Sony dois ah, ee 
San Francisco.......... 4.8 Prepared sizes, Chicago| 15.2 || Alcohol, wood, New York 4.8 
‘Cheese, San Francisco 9.3 Screenings, Chicago....| 27.6 || Alum, lump, New York . 4.4 
Begs: Petroleum, : Carbonate of soda, New 
LT. 3. oS cs canee 9.1 Pennsylvania.......... 4.7 _ eae 7.2 
keer 8.8 
San Francisco... ....... 24.2 || Metals and metal products. Miscellaneous. 
Bananas, New York..... 3.7 ; . 
Oranges, Chicago... -...... 3.2 Pig iron: | Wrapping paper, New | 
Fresh beef, Chi etese) — Baan asic, valley furnace . . 4.0 Bere cues wvusveve see Li $6 
Mess beef, ‘New York....- 6.6 Bessemer, Pittsburgh . - 5.2 || Phosphate rock, Tampa, | 
Ham, Chicago......-.... 3.3 || Silver, bar, New York. - - 3.1 iinet tan teaunessvee} 30.6 
Veal, New York......... 5.7 || Steel billets, Pittsburgh. . 4.2 || Woed pulp, New York...) 8.6 
: Tin plate, Pittsburgh . bs 7.1 | Tankage, hicago eevrwwed 2.6 
iiietid-dutrnidonpinies 13.2 || Spelter, New York....... 3.5 
WOW ZK» cocks ccccses 3.7 | 
} 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICEIN JULY, 
AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 




















Decreases. 
————————— <= . 7 — 
| | ? 
Commodity. ik Commodity. a Commodity. ban. 4 
—_——— —_____ _| — = - — = ————— 
Farm products. Food, etc.—Concluded. Metals and metal products. 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis..-| 11.7 { Meal: || Steel plates, Pittsburgh. . 4.8 
Barley, Chicago.......... 20.1 | Qo. 2) ae 17.9 || Structural steel, Chicago. 9.1 
Corn, Chicago... -<.:| 16.3 || _ Philadelphia. .-2-..221: 5.0 |) 
Oats, Chicago............ 16.1 || Bacon, Chicago.......... 2.3 | Lumber and building ma- 
Wheat: | Mess pork, New York.... 10.3 terials. 
No. 1 northern spring, || Oleo oil, Chicago......... 7.5) 
+ a2 4.6 | Sugar, raw, New York... 10.7 || Yellow pine siding, Nor- 
No. 2 red winter, Chi- Onions, Chicago......-.. 3.3 folk ... : : 8.6 
a Ee eee 3.1 | Potatoes, Chicago........ 10.2 |} Linseed oil, New York.. 8.0 
No. 2 hard winter, | | Vinegar, New York...... 5.3 || Turpentine, New York..| 14.4 
Kansas City.....--.. | 3.0] 
ay: Cloths and clothing. Chemicals and drugs. | 
Alfalfa, Kansas City...| 13.6 | 
Timothy, Chicago. . . al 7.9 | Print cloths, Boston... .- 7.7 | Sulphuric acid, New York 5.0 
Hides, Chicago. .......... | 14.7 || Sheeting, brown: || Caustic soda, New York.| 5.8 
Sheep, ewes, Chicago.....) 10.2 | RS ie RS 5.1 || Sulphur, New York...... 23.1 
Poultry: 8. | eee 9.5 
SE es 3.1 | Cotton yarns, Boston: Miscellaneous. 
| a ee 6.4 Twisted 20/2......... ban 8. 
Twisted, 40/2......-. at 14.0 | Bran, Minneapolis... .....| 7.5 
Food, etc. Leather: | Cottonseed meal, New | 
Chrome calf, Boston.... 6G -Tiie..... + - : 7.0 
Butter, New York....... 2.5 Harness, BoSton....... 7.7 || Cottonseed oil, New York 21.9 
Cheese, New York..-..... 5.7 Side black, Boston... .. 8.7 || Jute, New York......- val 9.5 
Coffee, New York....... | 12.2) Silk, New York.......... 28.6 || Rubber, New York...... | 8.2 
Rye flour, Minneapolis...| 3.0) Suiting, Middlesex, New || Millfeed, middlings, Min- | 
Lemons, Chicago........ | 23.6 5 Rs ee gE 7.5 || neapolis.. dagneunil 4.2 
Lard, New York......... 7.2 |, Trousering, New York... 8.3 Coconut oil, New York...' 15.8 
Oleomargarine, Chicago. .| 2.7 7 O01, Deweem...........- 5.9 ! Soy bean oil, New York. 9.7 
Wheat flour: | Worsted yarn, Boston.... 13.1 |} 
Kansas City.......... | 3.17) I 
Minneapolis... ...- ere: ia | 
Cs bvccsds ccc. 4.6 i] 
_  ” Se | 7.0 \| 
yi 











Measured by changes in the index numbers for the year period from 
July, 1919, to July, 1920, food articles increased 24.1 per cent, cloths 
and clothing 12.4 per cent, and fuel and lighting 47.4 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same time metals and metal products increased 20.9 per 
cent, lumber and building materials 79 per cent, and chemicals and 
drugs 26.9 per cent. House furnishing goods increased 47.8 per cent 
and miscellaneous commodities 10 per cent, while farm products 
decreased 4.1 per cent from July, 1919, to July, 1920. All commodi- 
t#es, considered in the aggregate, increased 20.2 per cent in average 
price. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO JULY, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. , 




































































[1913—100.] 
| | 
sein} Cor | 
etals r - | : 
Farm | good oo —_ and | and mo — 'Miscel-| Al! . 
Year and month. | prod- | “¢ic’’ | cloth- | lient- | metal | build- 4 Inishine| ne | Om 
ucts. ~ | Cloth- | light | prod- | ing | .22¢ |nishing! ‘ous, | mod- 
ing. ing. ucts. | mate- | 2Uss. | goods. | ities. 
rials. 

aN Fee pe > SPE | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 
SERURT..«.. iciienass 97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 | 100 
Re Eres 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 | gx 
TET cssavnccescees| M2 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 1 * 
October........... 103} 102| 100] 100 99 98} 100] 100! 100 101 

| Ee 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 | 99 100 
January........... 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 | 99 100 
Shi Aciclidn akan 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99} 101 | Qs 
FURY < saddisonpeds 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 | 97 100 
October........... 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 | 96 | 19 

Mises Binks. Gods. 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 | 99 | 101 
January.......<... 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 | 100 | 99 

in. dceneesbeie 107 105 99 89 91 4 102 99 | 99 | 100 
ae ee 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99g 98 | 101 
October........... 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 | 101 : 

j s 

iin cialis ities 122 126 128.; 119 148 101 159 115 20 124 
Lg ee 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 | 1] 
BE sak. 02 vials 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108} 110] 117 
Seen 118 121 126 | 108 145 99 156 121 120 | 119 : 
DOtODOE . .. . canes 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 | 134 5 

Bake HARTA eid 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 176 
January........... 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 | 15] q 
Baca eames | 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 i39/ 149| 172 
DN ein via ccadaen ad 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 | 1S j 
October ....,...... | 208 183 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 | 18] 

SE or | 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 | 196 : 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 . 
February......... | 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 186 ; 
Re ciacenscoe te 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 | 187 
(Se ee oe 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
aes | 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 190 y 
Sv ewakss rabiens | 27 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 i 
a | 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 | 190 | 198 j 
pS RES | 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221; 191 | 202 ; 
September. ....... | 437 199 255 167 184 159 220 226! 194) 207 
October........... 224 201 257 167 | 187 158 218 226 | 196 | 204 
November... ..... | 991} 06] 256] 171| 188] 164] 2151 226) 23/ 206 
December......... 222 210 250 171| 184 164 195 227| 204 206 

| Le? © eee 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 | 212 
January........... 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 | 203 
February ......... 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 | 197 
SSS 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 | 201 
BEE 93 o> 50 55.25 <5 235} 211; 217| 167) 152] 162] 178] 217) 216) 28 ; 

Meh cdi cddse cube 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 | 207 
SN EGiw des eeeane 231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 | 207 E 
RRS 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 | 218 4 
pO” SE 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 | 2265 : 
September........ 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 | 220 
October........... 230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 | 223 
November....... 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 | 230 
December......... 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 | 238 

J 

1920: 
January........... 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 | 248 
February.........) 237) 244| 356] 187| 189] 300| 197} 329|. 227| 249 

i, sas Sathotebins’ 239 246 356 192 192 324 205 329 230 | 253 
pO RRS 246 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 | 265 

Di c6ih di pedibagense 244 287 347 235 193 341 215 339 246 | 272 
p SE 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 269 
PE Passrsedess ou 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 262 

1 Preliminary. 
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Comparison of Methods Used in Constructing 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 


N COMPARING the several series of currently published index 
i] numbers of wholesale prices in the United States, the question 
has arisen as to why the Bureau of Labor Statistics series has 
shown so much greater advance in recent months than have the 
series published by other agencies, such as the Annalist, Bradstreet, 
and R. G. Dun & Co. The question is illustrated in the following 
statement, in which the original index numbers for the months 
named have in each case been converted to percentages of the index 
number for 1913 in order that direct comparisons may easily be made. 
In the case of the Annalist series, ak is issued weekly, only the 
first index number in each month has been used. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF THE U. 8. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, THE ANNALIST 


BRADSTREET, AND DUN, EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF THE INDEX NUMBER 
FOR 1913. 





| | 1920 














| } eo , 
Index number. ig F | l l 
ite anu- | Febru-| y-. 4. | : cae ’ 
ary. ary. March. April. | May. | June. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics.................... 100; 248/ 249] 253/ 265| 272] 260 
ce gc a 100| 207 210 207} 219 | 229 | 231 
UERUTSEL US bocdsesncllonddeccceviescne 100| = 221 227 226} 225 225 | 216 
ins diva tsncneccacksdnesdoanecher 100 205 210 209} 213 | 218 | 217 

| | 


On comparing the figures for June in the above table, it is seen that 
the index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 169 per cent 
above its 1913 base, while those of the Annalist, Bradstreet, and 
Dun were only 131 per cent, 116 per cent, and 117 per cent, respec- 
tively, above their 1913 bases. Since each series is presumably 
designed to show changes in the general level of wholesale prices, 
what is the reason for such great discrepancies ? 

In seeking to establish a comparison between the fluctuations of 
any two or more price indexes, it is generally recognized that, in 
addition to the accuracy of the price quotations themselves, three 
important factors must be Seebdered: (1) The number of articles 
included in each series, (2) the kind of articles in each, and (3) the 
method of handling the statistical material. From the following 
exhibit it will be observed that the number of commodities in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics series is now 327, covering a wide range of 
raw and manufactured products; in the Annalist series it is 25, 
composed of food articles only; in Bradstreet’s series it is 96, and in 
Dun’s series it is said to be “about 300.”’ The wide difference in the 
kinds of commodities included in the several series is brought out in 
the exhibit. 
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NUMBER AND KINDS OF COMMODITIES INCLUDED IN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
NUMBERS OF THE U. 8. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, THE ANNALIST, BRAD- 
STREET, AND DUN. 


Number of | 
Index number. commodities | Classification of commodities. 
| included. | 











[nT vdes ange cdbubedtiaeeeses + ose ose 32 


ood, etc 
. Cloths and clothing.............. ae eee 77 
a eee ae ee ee 21 
. Metalsand metal products................... 25 
. Lumberand building materials. ............. 30 
Chemicals and drugs.............-.-.-....... 18 
. House-furnishing geods....................... 12 
Se SF Se eae 21 


Bureau of Labor Statistics.......... 327 


CONRB Rw 


1 

2 
3. Provisions:and groceries... .. ee ae 24 
4. Fresh-and dried fruits. ....................... 5 
EE SS EOE TE, ee a 
eM nn cakes cawectabcescccdccess 11 
oR. cd aabée ne ee eee 13 


a di a Sar ee ee ee 6 
BO SEE eee ee eee 
ne ID Sk oc awcncckbosccscecness 8 
42. Ohemicais and drugs... ... 2.2.2.2... eee. 1 
ET SS ee 7 
hr oe oe oe eedebetebsnee (2 

SSE SS oS a ee ee (2) 
. Dairy and garden produce.................... (2) 
EC ih 9 2 ae be (2) 
EL, 04 A OEE ois Sea Ai lnk o<< chith cwidse bev nrc nso (2) 
i De i (2) 
Sn ee dmdinanewes« (2) 


MD « ocntvebtvacevtedssoveccoepvidin About 300 








NOupmwhye 





1 Prices.are shown in Rradstreet’s for 106-articles. It is not definitely known what 10 articles are omitted 


from the index mutmbers. 
2 Number of articles not shown for separate groups of commodities. 


As to the differences in the methods of handhng the statistical 
material for each series of index numbers, the following facts need 
to be emphasized: In the Bureau of Labor Statistics series the prices 
used are in most cases average prices for the month. These average 
monthly prices are obtained either from daily quotations or from 
quotations on a particular day of each week in the month. In com- 
puting the index numbers the average monthly or yearly price of each 
article is multiplied by the estimated quantity of that article mar- 
keted in the census year 1909.* The different results are then added 
for each group and for all groups combined, giving the approximate 
total value of the commodities in the month or year in question. 
These sums are then reduced to percentages of the 1913 sum, taken 
as the base. In this way each article has an influence on the result 
proportionate to its mportance in the country’s markets. 

In the Annalist series mean prices for each week are used. These 
mean prices «are reduced to relatives of the 1890-1899 price, and 
simple averages of the relatives are made. The index numbers are 
therefore unweighted averages of mdividual price relatives, in which 
all articles have equal influence on the result. 

In Bradstreet’s series only first of the month prices are used, all 
fluctuations within the month being disregarded. The index num- 
bers are merely aggregates in dollars and cents of the cost of 1 pound 
of each of the commodities at the date named. The influence of a 





@ For a complete list of the articles included in the index number, together with the physical quantities 
used as weighting factors, see Bulletin No. 269 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 175 to 182. 
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particular article on the result is therefore proportionate to the value 
of 1 pound of that article at the time. 

In Dun’s index also only first of the month prices are used. The 
index numbers, expressed in dollars and cents, are said to be ‘“‘ based 
on the estimated per capita consumption of each of the many com- 
modities included in the record.’’! So far as is known, however, the 
per capita consumption figures used as weights for the various com- 
modity prices have never been made public. 

To illustrate the diverse effects soot ea) by the methods employed 
in computing the index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Annalist, and Bradstreet, the following statement has been pre- 
pared. In the absence of the necessary weighting factors for Dun’s 
index, the comparison could not be extended to that series. In this 
statement an index number has been worked out for three articles 
only, all of which are mcluded in each of the four series under con- 
sideration.? The basic data have all been taken from the Bureau’s 
records of actual market prices. Extensive computation has not 
been considered necessary in this instance, since the differences of 
method here pomted out are fundamental and must inevitably lead 
to quite different results with any number of commodities. 

INDEX NUMBERS COMPUTED FROM PRICES OF THREE FOOD ARTICLES, ACCORD- 


ING TO METHODS OF U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, THE ANNALIST, AND 
BRADSTREET, RESPECTIVELY. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics method. 











| Estimated quantity (000 omitted) marketed in 1909 times average price in— 
































Article. 1920 
January. | February.) March. April. May. | June. 
EES a Se eo | $33, 784 $66, 421 $67,744 $65, 204 $63,510 | $65,627 | $68, 803 
_.. _., . "SSR RRR 4, 595 6, 508 6, 508 6, 508 | 6, 679 6, 679 | 6, 679 
es 244,179 | 1,041,937 | 1,064, 284 | 1,308,145 | 1,688,855 | 1,758,901 | 1,580,029 
ETE 282, 558 | 1, 114, 866 | 1, 138, 536 | 1,379, 857 | 1,759,044 | 1,831,207 | 1,655, 511 
Redueed to index numbers | 100 395 | 403 488 | 623 | 648 | 586 
| | | | 





Annalist method. 








Price per 100 pounds in 





| 1920. 












































| 
Article. 
i918 |——— 9°) ES ERRE ) : 
| January. | February.| March. | April. May. June. 
i aca obs annie | $3. 9896 7.7500 | $8.0000| $7.8750| $7.5000| $7.5000| $8.1250 
i a aaa al Ba 6. 7080 9. 5000 9. 5000 9. 5000 9.7500 9.7500 9.7500 
SS Seeeres tem 1. 0238 3. 9250 4. 5750 4. 8500 6.6250 7. 1250 8. 1250 
R j lto percentages of Ye ee en — — — = eee or = — 
the 1913 price............ 100 194 201 197 188 188 | 204 
100 142 142 142 145 145 | 145 
100 383 447 | 474 647 696 | 794 
Peer re 300 | 719 790 813 | 980 1, 029 | 1, 143 
Divided by 3.............. 100 | 240 23 | 1 | 327 | 343 | 381 
| 








1 See “Commodity Prices, a Record Covering a Period of over Half a Century,’”’ from Dun’s Review, 
New York, Jan. 1, 1919. 

2A test of Dun’s method, using as weighting factors the estimated per capita consumption of the 
three articles in various years, uniformly gave a result closely approximating that obtained by the use of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics method. 
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INDEX NUMBERS COMPUTED FROM PRICES OF THREE FOOD ARTICLES, ACCORD. 
ING TO METHODS OF U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, THE ANNALIST, AND 
BRADSTREET, RESPECTIVELY—Coucluded. 


Bradstreet’s method. 















Cost of 1 pound in— 





Article. 1920 












January. | February.| March, April. May. June. 









DNs ond ci nein nin win $0 oda $0. 0399 $0. 0775 $0. 0S00 $0. 0788 $0. 0750 $0. 0750 $0. 0813 
































RES ee eee Sree . 0671 . 0950 - 0950 . 0950 0975 . 0975 - 0975 
Sse .0102 . 0393 . 0458 . 0485 . 0663 .0713 . 0813 

Index number....... .1172 . 2118 . 2208 . 2223 . 2388 . 2438 . 2601 
Reduced to percentage form 100 181 188 | 190 204 208 ® *)' 








Under the Bureau of Labor Statistics method the index number for 
January, 1920, based on average prices for the month, is found to be 
395. In May it mounted to 648, due almost wholly to the great 
increase in the price of potatoes. It will readily be admitted that 
potatoes are eenty times more important in the markets of the 


country than are beans or codfish. Hence an increase in potatoes 
means much more than a corresponding increase in beans or codfish. 
In this instance beans actually decreased in price from January to 
May and codfish increased but slightly, while potatoes increased 
enormously. In June, although beans increased in price and codfish 
remained stationary, the index dropped to 586, owing to the consid- 
erable decline in potatoes late in the month. 

Under the Annalist method, in which all three articles have equal 
—— the index for January, 1920, is found to be 240, as against 
the Bureau’s 395. In May the Annalist index increased to 343 com- 

ared with the Bureau’s 648, and in June to 381 compared with the 

ureau’s 586. The Annalist figures, it may be explained, are in this 
illustration based on prices in the first week of each month, while the 
Bureau’s figures are based.on average prices for the month. This 
fact accounts for the difference in the trend of potato prices in June 
as shown by the items in the comparison here made. 

Under Bradstreet’s method of constructing index numbers by 
merely adding the prices of 1 pound of each article on the first of the 
month, the index for January, 1920, in percentage form is found to be 
only 181, compared with the Bureau’s 395. Bradstreet’s Ma index, 
in the present illustration, is only 208 compared with the Bureau’s 
648, and the June index is 222 compared with the Bureau’s 586. 
Although potatoes in June, 1920, were nearly eight times the average 
price in the base year 1913, the index for that month was held down 
to 222 by the relatively small increases in beans and codfish. In 
1913 the price of a pound of potatoes was less than one-third of the 
price of a pound of beans, and less than one-sixth of the price of a 
pound of codfish. Its influence on the index number was therefore 
only one-third that of beans and-one-sixth that of-codfish. In June, 
1920, the influence of potatoes was no greater than that of beans and 
was less than that of codfish. 
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Under this method relatively unimportant articles, like tea or 
earbolic acid, are given many times as much weight in the result as is 
given to articles of great commercial importance, such as pig iron, 
coal, hay, corn, and wheat. For example, anthracite coal was worth 
about one-half of a cent a pound in June of the present year, while 
tea was worth 36 centsa pound. Therefore, in constructing an index 
according to this method, tea has 72 times as much importance as 
has anthracite coal and a decrease of 10 per cent in the price of tea 
will offset an increase of 720 per cent in the price of coal. 

From the foregoing illustration it may safely be concluded that the 
differences observed between the Bureau of Labor Statistics series 
of index numbers of wholesale prices and those of the Annalist and 
Bradstreet are attributable primarily to the radical differences 
inherent in the methods of computation employed. Many articles 
of great commercial importance, like wheat and rye flour, the pound 
value of which may be expressed in terms of a few cents, have risen 
in price in recent months while less important articles, like cheese 
oak prunes, with considerably higher per pound values, have de- 
creased. Under such conditions allowing equal importance to all 
articles in a comparatively small group like the Annalist, on the one 
hand, or simply adding together the pound prices like Bradstreet, 
on the other, alike serve to Cua the index. 

In this connection, a comparison of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index numbers of wholesale prices with those of the Department of 
Labor of Canada may be found of interest. The Canadian series, 
it may be explained, now includes 271 commodities, corresponding 
quite closely to those used in the Bureau’s compilation. 

Technical weighting is not resorted to in calculating the index 
since, in the opinion of the compiler, ‘‘an extended list of articles 
tends to weight itself’’ if judiciously selected. In the following 
comparison the figures for Canada have been obtained by shifting 
the base to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the 1913 index, as pub- 
lished, into the corresponding index for sath of the months specified. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES COMPILED BY THE UNITED STATES BU- 
REAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AND BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR OF CANADA, 
EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF THE INDEX NUMBER FOR 1913. 








Index number. 1913 | | | 
| Janu-| Feb- April. | nee June. 








| 
| ary. |ruary. perry 








| 

| 272) 269 
Department of Labor of Canada 100 | 250 25 | 26 263 258 
| 





U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics....................- 100 | 248 9 | 253 
4 58 


| ‘ 








It is observed that, when shifted to the 1913 base, the index num- 
ber for Canada was slightly above that of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the first three months of the year and below it in the next 
three months. The latter differences may quite possibly be due in 
large measure to the recent steep advances in sugar and potatoes 
which, under the method of weighting used by the Bureau, would 
result in a higher index than would be produced under the method 
followed by the Department of Labor of Canada, which is similar 
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to the Annalist method but which includes over ten times as many 
commodities. In view of the great similarity of market conditions 
in the two countries at the present time, the closeness of the results 
here shown must be regarded as highly significant. 

A further test of the Bureau’s weighted index number has bee) 
made by calculating the arithmetic average for May, 1920, of the 
relative prices of 327 commodities on 1913 as the base. The resu!| 
was found to be 263.6. In like manner 324 relative prices for June. 
when simply averaged, gave 257.5. In both instances the results 
coincided almost exactly with the Canadian index constructed in the 
same manner. 





Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, of Impor- 
tant Food Articles in Selected Cities. 


ONTINUING information published in previous issues of the 
Montsaiy Lasor Review, the trend of wholesale and retail! 
prices since 1913 for a number of important food products is 

shown herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices 
is not attempted in the tables. Some food products—fresh meats, 
for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are not 
obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both whole- 
sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being those 

revailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
oe a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. The fig- 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicative 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale 
markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given.~ It should not be assumed, however, that this differ- 
ential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retailer, 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the articles 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IM 


[The initials W-=wholesale, R-=retail. ; 
on the date seleeted, as published in leading trade journals. 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers. ] 


CITIE 


The wholesale 

















91: 1920 
Article and city. Unit. erage | | : 
year fo 185 1916) 19171918 1919 Jan. | Feb. Mar.|Apr. May 
| 
Beef, Chicago: | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. | 
Steer loin ends (hip) ..W.| Lb...) 16.817. 5 16. 0/20, 5/19. 0\34. 0:27. 0) 32.0) 30.0 32.0) 32.0 32.0 
Sirloin steak........... R.| Lb..| 23. 2'26. 0.25.8 28. 1/30. 2/37. 739.3) 37.2) 37.2) 39.4) 40.9) 41.0 
Price differential .........)...... 6.4) 8.5) 9.8) 7.6)11.2) 3.7)12.3) 5.2) 7.2) 7.4) 8.9) 9.0 
Beef, Chicago: rd | 
Steerrounds, No.2....W.} Lb..| 13.114. 514.3 14. 5/17. 0/25. 022.0 20.0 20.0 19.0 19.0 19.0 
Round steak........... R.| Lb. | 20. 2/28. 3:22. 8 24. 1/26. 6/35. 035. 5 32.0 31.8, 38.7| 34.46 34.7 
Price differential..........)...... 7.1; 8.8 8.5) 9. 6 9.6/10.013.5) 12.0, 11.8 14.7) 15.6) 15.7 
Beef, Chicago: ee | 
Steer ribs, No.2....... W.| Lb. | 15. 7/16. 5°14. 5 17. 5120. 0128. 0'24. 0 35.0 30.0 25.0) 27.0, 26.0 
Po ee eee R.| Lb..| 19. 5/21. 2:21. 3/22. 9124. 6/31. 8 31. 9130. 1 30. 4) 33.1) 34.@ 33.5 
Price differential..........)......| 3. 8| 4.7 6.8) 5.4) 4.6) 3.8 7.9)... 4 8.1) 7.0) 7.5 
Beef, New York: | 7] | | 
No. 2loins,¢ity....... W.| Lb..| 15.818. 3/17. 0:20. 0/19. 0/28. 0 28.5 37.0 37.0) 34.0) 34.0 33.0 
Sirloin steak........... R.| Lb...) 25. 927.4 28. 2'29.4/33. 7/43.9 44.4 43.3 43.4) 42.4 45.8 44.3 
Price differential..........)...... } 10.1) 9.114.2 9.414. 7/15.915.9 6.3 6.4) 8.4 11.8) 11.3 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2rounds, city..... W.| Lb...) 12.113. 5 13.5 14. 517. 528. 022.0 21.0 20.0 19.0 20.5 22.0 
Round steak........... R.| Lb. .| 24. 9:27. 0 27. 1/28. 9 33. 7146.3 46.2) 44.6 44.4 43.1) 46.4) 45.0 
Price differential..........)......! 12. 8,13. 5,13. 6/14. 4/16. 2/18. 324.2) 23.6 24.4) 24.1) 25.9] 23.0 
Beef, New York: | | | 
No. 2ribs, city........ W. Lb..| 15.116.5 16. 0 18. 0 19. 0:28. 027. 5! 31.0, 29.0 27.0) 27.0 30.0 
Ribgemtt.............. R. Lb._| 21.822. 522. 7.24. 327.9/37.5 38.6 38.4) 38.4) 38.01 40.6 39.5 
Price differential ......... ...... | 6.7) 6.0 6.7) 6.3 89) 9.511.1) 7.4 9.4) 11.0)13.6 9.5 
Pork, Chicago: 
5S i SS ee W. Lb..| 14. 9)16. 515. 016. 5'25. 0129. 0 37. 0) 25.0, 29.0 30.0) 32.0 28.0 
J Se ee R.| Lb.-.| 19. 0,20. 4:20. 1,21. 7,29. 2/35. 5.41.7) 32.4) 85.7) 38.1) 43.1) 37.4 
Price differential.......... ...... 4.1) 3.9) 5.4) 5.2) 4.2) 6.5) 4.7) 7.4) 6.7) 8.1) 41.1) 9.4 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, western........ W. Lb...) 15.2'16. 3 15. 3 16. 5:23. 5/30. 537.0 29.0 26.0 28. 0; 29.0 40.0 
Ra Se R.| Lb...) 21. 7/23.6 21. 7,23. 9,32. 6/40. 6 47.5) 39.9, 40.6) 41.2) 44.8 44.0 
Price difierential..........)....-.- | 6.5) 6.7) 6.4 7.4) 9.1)10.110.5, 10.9 14.6 13.2) 15.8 4.0 
Bacon, Chicago: | 
Short clear sides... .... W.| Lb..| 12.7)18.9 11.3 15. 9 24. 7/27. 4 33.1) 21.6 22.6 20.9] 21.6 21.6 
ee R.| Lb. .| 29. 4/31. 8 31. 532. 848. 954.7 61.5) 53.1 53.9) 54. 6) 56.4 57.1 
Price differential..........|...... | 16. 7/17. 9,20. 2 16. 9,19. 2/27.3.28.4, 31.5 31.3) 33.7) 34.8) 35.5 
Ham, Chicago: 
_.. aay W.| Lb...) 16. 6)17.5 16. 3:19. 0.24. 3/30. 138.3) 28.9) 30.3) 80. 5) 32.5) 36.0 
Smoked, sliced......... R.| Lb...) 26. 6)33. 832. 834. 9 41. 4/49. 158.8) 51.8 51.9) 58. 1) 55.6) 56. 0] 
Price differentia! (aie ae 10. 0}16. 3 16.515. 9,17. 1)19. 8.20. 5, 22.9, 21. 6) 22. 6) 23.1) 20.9) 
pak Sad Lb..} 11.010. 4) 8. 0113. 3/20. 1'26..2 35.8 24.5 20.8) 21.1) 19.3) 21.5 
ee R.| Lb_.| 16. 0)15. 615. 1/16. 827. 4/32.2 42.5) 33.8 32. 9) 31.2) 30.4) 29.7 
Price differential................ 5.0) 5.2) 7.1) 3.5 7.3) 6.06.7 9.3 12.1) 10.1) 11.1) 82 
Lamb, Chieago: | ms 
Dressed, round... ..... W., Lb...) 14.917. 9 19.0 :19.026.631.029.0 29.0 34.0) 31.0) 33.0 34.0 
Leg of, yearling. ....._. R.| Lb.) 19. 821.9 20.'8 23. 1/28. 7/35. 7 36.2 37.0 39.3] 40.4) 41.7) 42.3 
Price differential........../...... 4.9 4.9 2.8 4.3) 2.7)4.7\ 7.2 8.0) 5.3) 94) 8.7) 8&3 
Poultry, New York: | 
Dressed fowls......... W.| Lb...) 18. 2118. 8'17. 521. 5'24. 8°36.034.5 35.3) 38. g| 38. 8} 39.0) 43.5 
Dressed hens... ....... R.| Lb. .| 21. 4:22. 0 21. 9/25. 6 28. 7/41.041.5 40.3) 43.5) 43. 5] 45. 0] 46.0 
Price differential.................| 3.2) 3.2 4.4] 4.1 3.95.0 7.0 5.0 4.7) 4.7! 6.01 2.5 
Butter, Chicago: Oe EES | 
Creamery ,extra....... W.! Lb...) 31.0/26. 5 26. 5/27. 5 37. 5.42.5 52.0 62.0) 59.0) 65. 5) 60.0) 57.5 
Creamery ,extra....... R., Lb..| 36. 2:31. 2 32. 2/33. 5 43. 2\48. 057.1 69.0) 66.4! 73.9} 71.0) 66.1 
Price differential..........'...... \ 5.2) 4.7, 5.7] 6.0) 5.7) 5.5) 5.1 7.0) 7.4) 8.4) 11.0) 8.6 
Butter, New York: Be 
Creamery ,extra....... W.! Lb..| 32.328.0 27. 0/28. 5 39.5 44.451.0 63. 8| 67.0) 65. 8] 75.0) 59.3 
Creamery ,extra....... R.| Lb...) 38. 2:32. 8 33. 6/34. 645.351.461.375. 2) 75. 6) 75.1) 80.0) 70.6 
Price differential..........'...... 5.9} 4.8 6.6] 6.1) 5.8) 7,010.3) 11.4) 8.6) 9.3) 5.0! 11.3 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery ,extra....... W.! Lb..! 31. 7/24. 5 26. 5/25. 5:38. 5.50.056.5 61.0} 63.5] 63.0} 58.5! 55.5 
Creamery ,extra....... R.| Lb..| 38. 8132. 9 33. 8/33. 345. 5.56. 6.64.7) 70.9] 71.9) 69. 6} 64.2) 64.4 
Price differential..........'...... 7.1) 8.4, 7.3] 7.8) 7.0} 6.6 82 9.9) 8.4) 66) 5.7) 8.9 
Cheese, Chicago: Ries 
Whole milk........... W.! Lb..| 14. 2/13. 3 14. 5/14. 5:21. 6 22.7 30.9 30. 4) 27. 6) 28.3] 27.9 26.8 
Full cream............. ao: ae |. eee 22, 9124, 2 33.9 34.5 44.1 44.9) 44.3) 44.9) 44.3, 43. 6 
Price differential..........'....../..--.|..-- 8. 4| 9.7)12.3.11.813.2 14.5] 16.7! 16.61 16.4, 16.8 
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1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 


oe FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 


price is the tnean ofthe high and low quotation 
The retail price is the average of prices 
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Price differential.......... 


Price differential..........|...... 


Price differential..........)...... 
Rice 


Beans 
White........ 


White’ 


Price 





Stric 


res 


Meal, corn, Chicago: 


E 
8 
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; WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORT ANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
RELATIVE SELECTED CITIES 


{Average for 1913—=100. ] 


| 
July— 1920 





Article and city. WT SS COSTS BORD Pas i ——a 
.| 1914 | 1915 | 1916) 1917 1918) 1919 Jan. Feb.| Mar. Apr. May June’ . 
| | | | | 


Beef, Chicago: 4 
Steer loin ends (hip).. 104} 95 | 122 3 | 202 | 161 | 190 | 179 | 190 90 190 | 
Sirloin steak 7. 112 | 111 | 121 | 130 33 | 169 | 160 | 160 | 170 | 176 77 | 191 | 

Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2...W.. 111 | 109 | 19 168 | 153 | 153 | 145 | 148 5 | 160 | 

R.. 115 | 113 3: < 176 | 158 | 157 | 167 ; 187 

Beef, Chicago: 

Steer ribs, No. 2 ~ 105 92 127 | 153 | 223 | 191 | 159 
Rib roast. as 109 | 109 26 164 | 154 | 156 

Beef, New York: 
No. 2loins, city......W.. 116 | 108 180 | 234 | 234 | 215 
Sirloin steak . | 106 | 109 : 171 37 | 168 | 164 | 177 

Beef, New York: 
No. 2rounds,city....W.. 112 | 112 182 | 174 | 165 
Round steak be 108 | 109 186 7 178 

Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ribs, city....... é 109 | 106 182 5 | 192 
Rib roast. . ..-........ R.. 103 | 104 72 | 177 6 | 176 

Pork, Chicago: 

I 111 | 101 ; 95 | 248 | 168 | 195 


Chop: < 107 | 106 7 | 219 | 171 | 188 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, ‘western a 107 | 101 55 243 | 1S 171 
Chops ‘= 106 | 100 37 | 219 | 187 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides a 109 89 5 1 19 216 | 261 | 170 | 178 
Sliced ; 209 | 1! 183 
Ham, Chicago: 
Smoked _ 05 | 98 231 | 174 | 183 | 
Smoked, sliced os 27 | 123 | 13 85 | 221 | 195 | 195 
Lard, New York: ‘ 
Prime, contract. . ee ¢ 73 | 12 7 325 | : 189 
Pure, tub Ba 94 rn 2 266 | : | 206 
Lamb, "Chicago: 
Dressed, ae W.. 2§ 2 74 | 2 195 | 195 | 228 
Leg of, yearling. ethos R.. 105 7 5 | 1% 183 | 187 | 198 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls WT ot 96 : | 190 | 194 | 213 
i 103 | 12 : 194 | B 


168 | 2 
158 | 


























Steer ease ie 8 22 : 158 | 
Creamery, extra si . : 160 | 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra Wi. 2 5 178 
get — ‘a 36 6B | 167 | 


resh w.. : 9/179 | 2 
in we bottled, deliv’d. R.. é 175 | 
, York: 

203 | 


resh W.. r 
Fresh, bottled, deliv’d.R.. ‘ 178 | : 
Milk, San Francisco: | 
Fresh 





190 | 
140 | 


186 | 
182 | : 





oe fresh 
—- , corn, Chicago: 
Fine 


Ph ces dcbdbdsbadecs R.. 
Potatoes, Chicago: 

White, good to choice. W. . 

White. R.. 






































Granulated...........R.. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries, 1913 to June, 1920. 
N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 

to a common base in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on 
the original base into the index for each year or month on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations 
of the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by 
averaging the relative prices of individual commodities.'. This ap- 
plies to the index nab dt ee of the Department of Labor of Canada 
and the Statistique Générale of France. The index numbers of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the British Board of Trade, 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics of Australia, and the Census and 
Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual 
money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, 
and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The valid- 
ity of the comparison is also affected by the wide difference in the 
number of commodities included. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.) 


















































! 
United Canada: | | Sweden: New 
States: Depart- United France: j Svensk | Australia: Zealand: 
Bureau of | = me af Kingdom: Statistique Handel- | Bureauof; Census 
¥ 4 month.| <,.L8%or | pentol | “Board of | Statistique | stidning; | Censusand) _ and 
Car and month. | Statistics; | oro com. | Trade; | “4s com.’ | Rumber of | Statistics; | Statistics 
328 com- modities 47 com- motlities. | commodi- | 92com- (| Office; 140 
modities (variable) modities. | tiesmot | modities. | commodi- 
(variable). | ; | stated. | | ties. 
ae Fee 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
eee 100 100 101 102 116 106 | 102 
bibs ew tec. 101 110 124 140 145 147 | 121 
we idbeh as ea te 124 134 160 188 185 138 | 131 
5S COG a eet of 176 174 209 2002 244 153 | 148 
Fe Sap eT: 196 205 230 339 339 178 | 172 
04 JS, 6. ie Ue 212 216 254 356 Gee iets est ou. 175 
1914. 

Jamuary .......... 100 is: this. Sa |e 

| i aS 98 See a ee SS Pee WE Te Sok den sx's- 

Tuty a OVE ae Ve ane d 100 | a ae _ Ue are a Se ee 

Oetober...-....... ag Se 2 SR ae 4113 Jone eeeee eres 

1915. : 
ie ack eeeed ) | ES ae Se eee lt Pe 

"tS 100 Ee > = Se ae 2 yy eee 
3 08 BE ee 101 | See _ , Sages a, be Pe ee 

October. ......... 101 | et eb Ss ae ay eS ne 

1916. } 

January .......... 110 ie i Ax... . SR Cm eee op REE 
TOES SES 117 eee oS Bee aes ie |. eee ee 
Re? SRI ae 119 _ Fae ay Se ey eee ee 

Ovtober.......... 134 ef. ate, ~ tp papeee: aMep4.....i... 

4 Quarter beginning in specified month. 
1¥or a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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SALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUN- 
wows TRIES—Coneluded. 








United a Sweden: New 
States: De -% United —_— Svensk Australia: | Zealand: 
Bureau of in of Kingdom: Statistique Handel- Bureauof; Census 
: ‘ * Labor Lab a Board of |* Générale: | 5 idning; | Census and and 
Year and month. | statistics; ~ ’ Trade; 45 00m- number of | Statistics; | Statistics 
a commodi- 92com- | Office; 140 


272 com- 
328 com- me 47 com- a 
modities Panera modities. modities. ties not modities. | commodi- 
: oa stated. 


(variable). 











151 | 





August 
September......_. 
October 221 
227 
238 


250 
254 
258 
261 
263 | 
258 








@ Quarter beginning in specified month. 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE following table shows the changes in the cost of living from 
December, 1914, to June, 1920, by specified periods, in 18 indus- 
trial centers in the United States. These changes are based on 

actual pricessecured by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
each of the periods named. 

The first column in the table shows the average per cent of total 
family expenditures that is devoted to each of the different groups of 
items—food, clothing, etc., in the usual family budget. 

The succeeding = aa show the per cent of increase in the prices 


of the several groups of items in each of the years named over the 
prices for December, 1914. 





— - ~ 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 18 INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TO JUNE, 1920. 
Baltimore, Md. 





















































































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
pr hoon 
Ttem of expenditure. panne > 
4 = Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, Inne, 
. 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
| 
ET Ee RP SEN OREN te 42.0] 14.1] 20.9| 644] 96.4] 911 110.9 
Clothing: | 
Sa nenditnenehesndnasesesennn lingmedewed 2.5 23.0 49.6 98.7 | 122.1 188.9 
a RR TE ea ie 3.0] 25.1) 54.7] 117-4] 136.3 198. 4 
All clothing 15.1 2.7 24.0; 52.1 107.7 128.9 191.3 
SE gesesdse 14.0 1,2 9! 3.9 13.8 16.8 41.6 
pg eee 5.0 3 9.1| 25.5 46.0 37.1 57.6 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 4.3 5.6 26.4} 60.8} 122.3) 134.6 191.8 
Miscellaneous. ..........+.0.+s.00s- | 19.7] 114] 185] 513] 787] 828 111.4 
WE retdnidtsscki..: | 100.0} 11.4/ 185) 51.3] 847] 840 114.3 
| 
Boston, Mass. 
NR ot oink eG ait aoRes ewes sista 44.5 10.3 is 9 45.8 74.9 67.9 .8 105.0 
Clothing: 
RS et nde sivin tub Kaka se citipnmetbeshae 6.1 2i.0 45.3 112.8 127.0 1 189.5 
les oe Oe ae 7.8 22.9 49.9} 122.5] 148.5 1 228.9 
EN, oo sec cedupecescts 15.5 6.6 21.9 47.5 117.5 137.9 -4 211.1 
ER ET id a ae 12.8 i] * | 1,1 2.8 §.1 2 16.2 
oe be ee Se eee 5.6 1.1 10.5 29.2 56.6 55.0 .2 83.6 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 3.3 8.4 26.3 58.4 | 137.6] 153.7 8.7 233.7 
PIOUS a ac tuhedoonabivececece 18.3 1.6 15.7 38.1 62.0 64.8 = | 91.8 
UN C Actencedeenslnbes skye 100.0 1.6 15.7 38.1 70.6 72.8 110.7 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SR itn iss bn nap oleniebisl hn nd. cunes 36.1 2.4 30. 1 64.1 87.8 82.9 115. 7 
Clothing: 
Ai coon ss pabtha actin dbiianttbeidie aaa 9.1 31.0 59.3 127.9 | 138.4 208. 5 
ins anaddppietie iin ae aks bist «0 old 8.8 27.9 57.5] 117.5) 141.4 213. 1 
NE 0d 0 dktidibinsieeehees 17.5 8.9 29. 6 58.5 | 123.1 140.7 210. 6 
tetitnndcbencestcedes€haeos 15. 4 1.2 4.7 9.4 20. 7 28. 0 46. 6 
RESETS NS ie 4.9 1.3 9.3 23. 5 49.3 51.9 69.8 
Furniture and furnishings .......... 5. 6 7.1 24.1 50.2} 106.3) 118.1 199. 7 
CE RR 20. 6 3.5 24.4 61.1 76. 0 78. 7 101. 9 
Total....0...., paddies meee 100. 0 3.5 24.4 51.1 80.9 84.2 121.5 
Chicago, Ill. 
adits as eh0s th acbhecsbconteetece 37.8 2.7 25. 2 53. 4 78. 7 73.3 93. 1 120. 0 
Clothing: 
in cihe. a anatger bet nh sghhmeelsse>n siege 8.5 26. 5 51.9 | 137.1] 146.1] 2118 207. 7 
Peis ccewiadbads ol idonls bili en 6. 2 21.2 50.0; 141.3) 164.2] 232.9 202. 6 
AMCIOCMING.... 2... cc ccceceesee 16.0 7.5 24. 2 50.6 | 138.9} 157.1] 224.0 205. 3 
USAR ncs dcendéntopasdiaace 14.9 1,1 o@ 1.4 2. 6 8.0 14.0 35. 1 
Fueland light.....................-}. 6.0 1.9 6.6 19.3 37.1 35. 7 40. 1 62. 4 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 4.4 5.9 20.0} 47.5}; 108.9} 126.9] 1760/] 215.9 
tecddcadicsccecewese 20. 6 3.0 19.5 41.8 58.7 61.7 84.3 87.5 
acdc scasehodethhekak< aba 100. 0 3.0 19.5 41.8 72.2 74.5 | 100.6 114.6 
‘i ;- 
1 Decrease, 
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Cleneland, Ohio. 
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IN 18 INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 
































































































































Per cent Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
of total 
Item of expenditure. ex pendi- l 
ture. Dece., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. 
belie saa = — _ 
Weill: detiashemeten pidetecws- 35. 6 14] 26.4 54.3 79. 4 79.7} 92.9 118.7 
Clothing: 
UT ES BE RD ot a ee 1.6 17.4 42.9} 102.7| 107.8} 165.1 180. 5 
ON NIMES ae eee TP 2.4 18.6} 447] 1024{| 1349] 173.9 185. 7 
All oan $f LR eee 16. 0 2.0} 180] 43.7} 1026] 1252] 171.2] 185.1 
Vig hata cicsescnceves 16. 4 1 9 11.3 16.5] 21.8] 39.9 47.3 
Fue Sail EEE slike cnaoees 4.1 3] 10.0] 26.8] 51.9] 47.9] 629 90.3 
Furniture and furnishings........... 6. 0 4.7 19. 7 47.8} 102.4] 117.0} 112.3 129. 1 
MisGn cbbte ecw ceases sccess 21.8 1.4 19.1 42.9 67.1 74.7; 85.9 117.9 
pebdeee, 528%. 0.82... | -10.0} 2.4] 191] 429} 724] 77.2] 951[ 1168 
| | 
Detroit, Mich 
ee OS Ee Pe 35.2} 41] 2.5 597! 825] 864] 995] 1320 
Clothing | 
i nun weeesegilin pues w bites . oe 19. 4 46.9! 123.7] 141.4] 203.5] 235.1 
ETS CRRA | 3.0] 183) 465) 1025] 109.6] 163.2| 186.1 
pio eee 166| 23 | 189! 46.7 > 113.8] 125.2] 181.8} 208.8 
Wel ick ch ianesndescee es 17.5| 21! 17.5! 326) 390] 452] 602 68. 8 
Fuel and | RE RR TE 6.3) 16 9.9! 30.2 47.6} 47.6] 57.9 74.9 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 5.9 | 8.7 | 245 50.4 107.3) 129.3] 172.6 206. 7 
po a Eaeeeaee 13.3) 3.5] 223 49.9 72.6] 80.3] 100.1 141.3 
A ar | 10.0} 3.5| 223 49.9 78.0} 844] 107.9] 136.0 
Houston, Tex 
|. SEE ee aan | aa] 11.0 | 19.9| 57.3 | 96.2] 85.7] 97.5] 107.5 
Clothing 
Nah <a. ound b the oe veueubilemerese ves 3.1 | 24.8 49.3 | 117.4] 125.0] 182.1; 199.3 
ARIS ee REE | 21) 25.3] 53.9] 117.3] 142.6] 200.5/ 221.8 
EE tare cides anand ont 15.2) 2.7) 25.0) 51.5] 117.3] 184.8] 192.0} 211.3 
in met. eT thst 89,71: 2a 1.9} 13.4] 25.3 
i Sea aaeee 42) 1.9 8.3| 22.7} 47.5] 37.6) 60.0| 55.1 
Furniture and furnishings... ..-..- 5.6} 6.1] 29.6) 62.3} 119.9] 144.5] 181.8| 213.9 
Miscellameous...........-..-.-.-.-- 23.4] 1.3) 16.4] 44.9] 67.6] 72.3) 88.2) 90.4 
SR DS | 100.0} 1.3| 16.4] 449] 75.7 | 80.2 | 101.7) 112.2 
| 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Wee a! 34.6| 10.3! 17.6] 50.8! 76.2] 742] 80.9] 90.1 
Clothing: 
TS shot \n ed ddenngnesdtdingesesbens 10.4; 35.1 74.8 136.6] 144.1] 199.4] 213.2 
SIE De cke IS RR 10.6 | 32.0 68.5 | 123.1] 133.7] 226.1 246.7 
All clothing ID ctuacedamenes sabe 16.8 10.5 33.7 71.9) 130.5} 139.8] 217.2 234.0 
QUEEN a ane 2-22 coc cceccce recess 12.3 16.9 | 118.2) 118.7 5.9 9.7 22.0 28.9 
SES Sv trace due smaccss a 4.6] (7) 2.3 15.1 55. 2 49.2 64.1 72.6 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 5.4 15.1 | 43.4 73.7 | 126.5] 140.0] 186.2| 224.2 
Miscellaneous... ....-..........-.--- 26.3 1.3) 14.7] 41.6) 60.5] 65.9] 89.9] 102.8 
Rahs owanwedestetisonn 100.0] 1.3) 147] 41.6| 71.5] 77.5 | 101.5 | 116.5 
ee ee we ae wae 4 au 
1 Decrease 2 No change. 
| 
7182°—20——-6 [481] 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 






















































































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
‘of total 
Ttem cf expenditure. : 
— Dec., | Dee., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | Tune, 
5 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 
a Secs FES = capa meee F 35.8 14.1 0.4 33.4 61.8 60.7 71.0 90.8 
Clothing: 
A binges altdteh dalle (bial kds scceied 1.7 10.3 41.9 104. 6 115.1 151.5 164.9 
Female. . EE ee Seger saa 3.9 18.4 48.3 113.8 130.6 180.5 201.5 
All 826 tk ace chs shes 0 orn 14.9 2.8 14.3 45.0} 109.1 123.3 | 167.6 184. 5 
Rin 50.4 ci ehis bowing basetied 13.4 12.7 12.5 1.6 4.4 8.7 26.8 42.6 
TS eee 3.1 4 2.3 10.4 18.3 18.6 35.3 53.5 
Furniture and furnishings... ....... 5.1 6.3 23.1 56.4 | 118.5] 134.2] 175.5 202. 2 
Miscellaneous. ....................- 27.7 11.9 7.7 28.9 52.0 59.1 76.9 86.6 
rics apath dé tis bn dda ee 100.0 11.9 7.7 28.9 58.0 65.1 85.3 101.7 
i 
Mobile, Ala. | 
ES Eee ae ae eae 39.1 11.0 19.9 57.3 80.6 83.6 98. 4 110.4 
Clothing 
TEE, RES RE ARE SE Eee 1.8 9.1 37.9 74. 6 85.9 104.3 117.0 
ds» £6l stats Wades duet ne <i tate seen « 2.4 8.8 39.7 98.7 | 101.0] 144.4 159. 0 
CO eee ee 18.6 2.0 9.0 38. 8 86.0 94.0} 123.7 137. 4 
SSS“ eae Ses a ae 10.3 14.9 14.3 13.6 11.2 11.9 29.6 34.6 
CE EE eee roe 5.1 (?) 8.8 27.1 57.1 66. 6 75. 6 86.3 
Purniture and furnisbings.......... 4.3 4.1 15.3 42.8] 108.3] 113.9] 163.3 177.9 
Miscellaneous....................--- 22. 5 1.4 13.8 43.2 72.4 75.3 87.0 100.3 
REARS Ser ipa 100. 0 1.4 13.8 43.2 71.4 76. 6 94.5 107.0 
New York, N. Y. 
6 Ftd on cetecsinna cha eesceed 42.0 1.3 16.3 55.3 82.6 75.3 91.0 105. 3 
Clothing: 
I nntities a} cb abGedidinénds cee 4.8 20.3 51.4 126. 4 138. 6 201.3 220.8 
OS ER OSCE Ra oe 4.9 24.7 57.6 | 137.2] 162.2 35. 0 258. 8 
All clothing 4.8 22.3 54.2 131.3 151.6 219. 7 241.4 
i ici dab cians « Pewate « 3.3 1.1 2.6 6.5 13.4 .4 32. 4 
Fuel and light...............- 1.1 11.0 19.9 45.5 45.4 50. 6 60. 1 
Furniture and furnishings 8.4 27.6 56.5 126. 5 136. 6 172.9 205. 1 
Miscellaneous. .................-2- 2.0 14.9 44.7 70.0 75.1 95.8 111.9 
; Wists 5 chennai dak oon 2.0 14.9 44.7 77.3 79.2} 103.8 119.2 
Norfolk, Va. ) 
} 
Det ecw duidnibeeadanwws enews 34.9 0.8 22.4 63.9 86. 2 89. 8 91.5 107.6 
Clothing: 
I aici oSidhis clin cincands bibdn anil webiee sce 1.6 10.3 37.2 97.6 | 107.7 | 144.0 160. 8 
ET Seite Feo me eae e (*) 1.7 26.0 91.6 101.9 168. 1 186.8 
TATION 6b. ic nie cd ceccccce 21.1 8 6.0 31.6 94.6 104.8) 158.4 176.5 
es clas se ceakin at cosnd 11.8 -1 11.7 11.7 39.0 46.5 63.3 70.8 
SS re 5.4 (2) 17.0 33.3 74.6 69.7 89.9 110.6 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 6.7 .6 8.7 39.0) 105.5] 110.7] 143.6 165. 0 
EINES GRRE ERE ae 20.2 .6 14.7 45. 2 76. 8 83.7 97.5 108, 4 
TR ihn sn titties vilngehinedes 100. 0 -6 14.7} 45.2) 80.7; 87.1] 107.0; 122.2 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 



















































> — 
‘ of tota te — 
Item of expenditure. 7 
a Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | Dec., | Tune, | Dec., lune, 
: 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 
Ce ee a i ee: ae 40.2 0.3} 18.9 4.4) 80.7) 75.5} 87.2 101.7 
Clothing: ; 
7 EE Ee Se ae Ser 3.3 16.2 54.1/ 119.6] 139.4] 204.2 233.4 
OS SES Oe a ee See 3.9 15.9 49.1] 101.7] 129.8] 175.9 206.0 
Ci” a ere eee 16.3 3.6 16.0 51.3} 111.2}; 135.9] 190.3 219.6 
So 2 Ran ee Oaeepees 13.2 1.3 1.7 2.6 8.0} 11.3] 16.7 28.6 
Fuel and light.................----- 5.1 1.8 5.4 21.5) 47.9) 43.3) 51.3 66.8 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 4.4 6.9 19.9 49.8 107.74 2457.8 | 162.8 187.4 
DEAS « an Sowce kéécecenccend 20.8 1.2 14.7 43.8 67.5| 71.2] 88.6 102.8 
SS OTT ee 100.0) 1.2] 147) 43.8| 73.9) 76.2) 96.5 ‘413.5 

















Portland, Me. 





































Nl l l 

ee eS ea ee 12.0} 18.6] 49.8 | 86.8] 80.6] 91.9 | 114.5 
EE ee ee ee 1.1 9.0} 31.5] 823] 91.8] 137.8] 154.2 
et eae wee Gee at 3.2 10.5 34.2 89.4; 111.2] 156.7} .174.9 
Pe belddececcecsccend 17.4 2.1 9.7 32.8 85.8} 103.8] 148.5 165.9 
CIEE cits Geiddncud.sccsccce- 12.4 2 6 2.4 2.5 5.7| 10.7] 14.5 
LF SE reas 6.4 4 11.4 28.9| 67.7 58.4; 69.8) 83.9 
Furniture and furnishings... .....-- 4.1 6.2 20.9 43.5) 110.8} 126.4] 163.7| 190.3 
IN ids Boden cancttes.cacd 18.5 1,4 13.8; 38.0 65.6; 72.1) 83.2| 89.4 
Sc Webi ncschcdleseed 100.0 1.4] 13.8] 38.0] 72.2] 74.3} 91.6] 107.6 














Female........ ERG SR Fee 
| eee 
Housing... .. is a edn eee dita 
DNS Ab. dviasdncadchecsden 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 
PI Soc cc ccccnscccencscus 





Portland, Oreg. 















' 
| 
‘ 

















13.8 | 9.8| 42.2] 70.6} 67.1} 81.6 107.1 
3.4) 16.8) 44.3] 99.5] 115.0] 148.6 163.7 
2.6] 14.7| 44.5] 98.5] 115.9] 136.9) 155.2 
3.0} 15.8) 44.4] 96.6] 115.5] 142.1| 158.6 

110.9} 119.6) 122.2] 12.3] 20.2] 27.7) 33.2 

11.0) 3.4) 20.2] 30.9] 31.3] 42.3 16.9 
2.9; 18.0, 54.5] 109.0] 1221] 145.1] 183.9 

13.1) 61) 31.2] 57.9] 62.3] 71.6 79.7 














“~ 
_ 

















ee oss ccesselececwessa 
Clothing: 
Nts <00-0 50s snenes ooh ened 


en nck ns wacdcncsanes 
EE cg. canto actocceswavdd 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 
Ss See 





















| 

37.9) 143) 96] 35.9] 66.2) 63.3] 74.2] 93.9 
Seemecend 2.1 14.4 42.1] 118.4] 139.3 73.9} 193.6 
decoueases 2.8; 14.5) 45.1 99.6 | 127.3] 163.2] 184.2 
16.6 2.5) 14.5 43.6} 109.0; 134.6); 170.4; 191.0 
14.8 17} 12.5) 140] 13.9] 13.5 4.7 9.4 

4.1 1,1 4.6 14.4 30.1 28.9 41.3 47.2 

4.2 6.0) -21.7| 48.2) 103.4] 116.6] 143.8] 180.1 

22.4; 11.7 83 | 28.6) 50.5) G10] 747] 79.6 
100.0 11.7 8.3 | 28.6 57.8 65.6 57.8 96.0 



























1 Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 18 INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 


TO JUNE, 1920—Concluded. 


Savannah, Ga. 

















Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 




































































— —_ 
Item of expenditure. of tota 
sa Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Jume, | Dec., | June, 
1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 
» | - 

EES ape ee 34.3/ 10.3] 17.6] 50.8] 76.2). 742] 90.9| 91.7 
Clothing: 

SDD cilde <tlcdieW nie nndbccabcchetessdedemh vous sed 25. 6 60.0 137.9 153.8 | 200.0 221.6 

ES ee Se ES es 1.7 22. 2 52. 5 128.2; 138.1 189.9 200. 1 

PROCES oS didesccicscvecse 18.8 | .8 24.1 56.6 | 133.6} 146.3) 195.9 212.1 
db kenwtpdidnnsadelscese’ 12.9; 11.4 13.0 14.3 5.9 10.2 22.0 33.5 
OS a ee ee 5.7 | 11.3 11.7) 121.1 37.5 35.5 52.2 65.3 
Furniture and furnishings.. ....... 5.1 1.8 12.8 50.7] 128.6] 136.5); 182.1 7.2 
Miscellameous. . .........ccsccsceces 23. 2 | 1.2 14.5 42.5 67.3 71.2 $2.0 83.8 

SEES ce ae Pe 100.0; %2| 146] 425] 75.0] 79.8 | 98.7| 109.4 
Seattle, Wash. 

a a a a a ie 33.5] 128] 85] 387] 725] 69.3/ 80.9] 1023 
Clothing: 

0 es RS | Sy ee ee: eee -8 10.9 34.8 89.9 96.1); 135.0 153. 1 

IAL. us ia Ale oy alkdelancan stebonecediad 1.6; 11.7 37.9 86.2) 117.0; 163.0 183.0 

pO ee ae 15.8 2) t.8 36. 4 88.0; 110.2] 154.5 173.9 
PE BA) av andabinanégabdareesal 15.4 12.4 | 5.4 1.6 44.3, 51.5 71.5 74.8 
rrr eee 5.4 1.2] 2.9 23.9 51.8; 51.8] 63.8 65.8 
Furniture and furnishings.......... 5.1 8.5) 27.4 52.3) 141.5) 154.4 | 201.0 221. 2 
Miscellaneous. .............-.------ 24.7 11.0 7.4 31.1 58.5 71.4] 86.8 90.4 

DO Gow dadgbtnendctcie nndet 100.0 | 11.0) 7.4] 31.1) 69.9| 76.9| 97.7] 110.5 
| 
1 Decrease. 


The next table shows the changes in the cost of living from Decem- 
ber, 1917, to June, 1920, semiannually, for 13 other industrial 


centers in the United States. 


The table is constructed in the same 


manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the length 


of time covered. ° 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM 


D 


ECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1920. 






































Atlanta, Ga. 
Per cent of increase from December, 1917, 
Per cont to— 
of tota 
Item of expenditure. expendi- 
ture. Decem- June, Decem- June, 
ber, 1918, 1919, ber, 1919. 1920. 
Re ek SSSR AY Fe Gey a es Oe, YE 38.5 19.0 18.0 27.9 34.0 
ae “ 
Rie ha DE. id die 4 Sie odie UD dé cdu dal eeu sebeal 43.3 46.4 88.0 102.0 
HN ART RARE a CE MS See 22.3 34.7 56.7 71.1 
FN EEE ape pe ae Fe» eee a 18.6 29.1 40.7 66.9 80.5 
DUNERE MS cide aed s on bbe otletlnn ute aante os babraed 10.4 14.0 14.5 32.6 40.4 
ory pee pO eamer yr rr Feary pe 5.6 17.0 17.9 30.8 61.0 
Furniture and furnishings. .......................... 5.6 24.9 30.1 49.9 65.0 
RRR TIS a a SP Ae 21.4 14.8 21.5 31.7 34.6 
Sess ci aha gta ls Sa ews cue aan one nies 100.0 19.7 23.3 37.9 46.7 
[484] 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM 
‘ DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1920—Continued. 




















































































































a | Per cent of increase from December, 1917, 
' Per cent to— 
Item of expenditure. of total al, 
as Decem- June, Decem- June, 
: ber, 1918. 1919, ber, 1919. 1920. 
pe RE Ee ee “Sear 38.1 17.7 18.3 26.5 36.4 
Clothing: 
EN EE A eS ee er eer ee Jeédededde 30.7 37.6 70.6 80.8 
Female. ...........-2++-2---2eeeeeecececeeeeecees foots 19.3 23. 4 | 49.2 56.8 
gre Set Sap thats eb whe tine dwddapte case 16.5 23.9 29.8 57.6 66. 4 
WR acne Rinse sesciacapescccesccess cece 12.2 8.1 12.8 | 34.9 40.3 
Ri etek dl ns cetindabenesendsisecsee. 4.6 22.8 31.9| 39.8 55.3 
Furniture and furnishings. .......................... 5.3 19.4 20. 2 | 45.1 55.6 
a eR hes cna wdanawiceuscdécectescces 23.3 13.8 16.3 26.8 28.7 
eee ve bb ielacacthsedleccecs | 100.0 17.0 19.8 a2; om 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a ee See EE ey ee ee 40.6 15.3 18.1 22.9 38.7 
Clothing: 
iis oda bunetnncsscneeceencess _ betta 41.7 53.6 85.6 99.9 
ea ee. easnc edlosnceneces 28. 8 44.9 32.8 93.6 
ee en. on cudincuenw<od 15.2 33.8 48.3 84.2 96. 7 
EE Se 14.4 2 8 12.8 13.6 
i. POEs (rae 4.1) 10.0 | 5.6 11.0 26.9 
Furniture and furnishings. .......................... 5.2 | 25.7 | 30.5 51.1 75.5 
pe rere re ee ee 20.3 20.4 | 21.8 40.3 47.6 
a da hima cansbaicdows on'ewde te 100.0 | 17.3 21.1 35.2 | 47.1 
Denver, Colo. 
enc n cron ans cecedneessseeoxs 38. 3 23.0 20.7 26.0 41.5 
Clothing: 
th at oor ae tak li Cet ce sulkehscactasseliidededtesd 46.3 55.9 87.2 102. 2 
a ea iibals Un scp napsdeaessanshiscebetaws . 36.9 51.8 79.4 94.4 
Ns hack cantina inne ct Bsn deks seapeece | 16.2 49.1 53.2 82. 1 96.8 
eects. Ssdeewins cheb ccnieccesccenes 12.0 12.5 21.8 33.5 51.9 
Fuel and light.............2.2.0.2.0202. Pe? Spee ie §.7 8.1 8.4 19.6 22.3 
Furniture and furnishings. ..............-../.-.----- 5.5 22.6 31.3 | 46.3 60.2 
EE Qtiokesces 22.4 14.8 17.7 32. 3 35.4 
DOS ee ee ne 100.0 | 20.7 25.3 38. 2 50.3 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
acini it aah | . 
EE ee a ae 37.0 | 17.8 16.4 28. 2 49.0 
Clothing: 
eo eg Re ieee esl eebenaksanowa 38. 4 41.6 75.3 89.8 
re Bee ek oo sanded sbavass tonsa dl onus 28.1 38.8 72.7 86.4 
DID oie wast cwwscscrrnccecccscccorcccscccss 15.8 32. 4 40.1 73.8 7.9 
et eewettansbagtnee onedvess<scees 13. 1.6 2.6 11.6 18.9 
a vhdt tiecabenvespscccs soon dincsedescn. 5.9 19.8 16.7 27.3 5.6 
Furniture and furnishings. ............-.-..--------. 5.9 18.9 24. 8 48. 4 67.5 
cccdobaltbesces sb ahneccsacotabbdese <a 22. 2 21.9 | 26. 8 38. 2 40.5 
Eee tat SPE ee eee eee eee Tee eee 100.0 19.1 21.1 | 36.5 50.2 
Kansas City, Mo. 
MELE £0. cy, cc dbeds bepdwadyes coasiocede es. 38. 7 17.3 15. 1 24.5 44.9 
Clothing: 
as ier ie dake a watepenios danecthtatesast5s 42.9 46.8 79.0 96. 2 
nck kthe ab atid o kde as snsssscdognctsber ses ccoeceice 39. 1 43. 1 94. 3 105. 5 
Es co ndtgsanes cans edenetososegseeccees> 15. 2 | 49.7 44.7 89.9 104. 5 
ED ccvrcaedghes sock 4cucesi es decent obese 13.6 } 5.4 6.7 26.0 29.4 
ican eenthasieaschesdctursstacece sins se 5.7 | 18. 0 9.6 27.5 35. 2 
Furniture and furnishings. ........................-- 4.9 | 31. 1 37.9 61.8 73.0 
Aah cl dettan Ghwd sbu'c oa ccevepecnbns és onus 21.8 15. 6 23.8 31.5 37.1 
ALLS ea aR 100.0 19.6, 20.6 38 2 | 51.0 
| 


















Mem phis, Tenn. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM 
DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1920—Continued. 























Per cent of increase from December, 1917, 



































~~ — to— 
: tota 
Item of expenditure. 
——— June, | Decem- 
: 1919. ber, 1919. 
EE ey ee eee Spe 36. 2 22.7 28. 4 8.8 
Clothing: 
SE Bll anesh. dickies ose edetetibescactnpdhoresn’ eo 40.9 64.6 5 
Mig Kile Re di nn sdbadbabled be cepicineensce dlacttnentins 36.7 66.9 im 
ED nnd ontindiln es0ctepchiicccedndedtiveece E 16.3 38.3 66.2 5 
ces ach dih acon tchedcccsccsdpdeboesed 13.5 8.2 23.1 5.9 
I ncn cc dnnids ocesdcheblicccscsdedeeseced 5.1 23.4 34.1 7 
Furniture and furnishings... ....-......----++-----++| 4.5 30.7 53.2 ' 
REE as cchdindbie = «.cdchehicesach ddinccced 24.4 20.9 28.3 8.8 
alll osc riledialhdes +< 00 ddbeBGs <<csn dbdbam ooo dl 100. 0 23.3 35. 2 3. 4 
















(EST RRS Rig RR SR ae 7 21.4 34.1 0 

Clothing: 
el le iin odin cae kb an angihacadheves nes se Moedgneeees .6 44.7 66.6 re 
EE ee ee Ae er ae ene: Mer re .4 36.7 67.5 | 
Rs. acs anode st apebbinsbasinddoian 15.5 5 40.1 67.0 3.7 
Ot RES FR RR Se SE 16.8 e 12.0 0 7 
EE SR ey Se a Oe eee 6.8 .7 13.4 4 5.9 
Furniture and furnishings. ....................-.---- 4.8 a | 23.6 6 55.5 
RINE a ps ee 20.5 .3 15.9 5.4 B 
ee ee ee el TSU eRe CLS ws S 00 8 18.8 7 3.4 



































Clothing: 
ete hs ok hawe bade acaba sap Ver ceeRaeesemadbsens 
GE SS ee ST ee nee | Ae 
All clothing -.........-----2seeee-pe-ccceecseeces 


5 
Housing 2. 
OO SE a eee ee er eee : 
1 









Furniture and furnishings. ..........-...--.--------- 


aos 











Soo Owls) 






































Far ae kee ee 40.2 | 18.8 16.2 25.1 3.5 
DM. cet cvothenanees> apawe ete vcdiinesseceenentaateenesl 41.3 47.6 84.1 .9 
NE A i Bn ce nk i, cious esecedeetteeeenaess 33.0 44.2 82.4 «| 
Rn che tick ah dhaepscabidonsenanset 17.8 35.9 45.3 82.8 3 

i Mh. oh cieh ahs odan dp dmhseccqummdsececod 14.5 7.6 13.5 15.5 .9 
I 0.0 + dcbbnte 3200 cn dp spe cccceegeggeesoss 3.2 9.2 9.4 9.8 7 
Furniture and furnishings. .....-.....-.....-+.------ 5.4 26.3 34.1 63.1 4 

ND. « 5 ode ois 6 06 b phe anh «onc ele the cooweh 18.9 16.3 16.7 28.3 a: 
EL don Be eet oc rs agate cbcncctadtuncssd 100.0 19.8 21.8 36.2 1 











PRES ny ee er Te OPP Pee ee rT rey Te oy Ts TT Ere ee Tee re 20.5 20. 6 23.1 36. 1 

SRR bd w ESS < 656000 spa deti bs cde C5 Once ss dehees as sedes 44.0 55. 4 85. 0 96.4 

PERN Oibee Gs 6506000 sdb an sshecednesensdics flows side sie 27.2 31.8 73.7 93.3 

bO6d babeeihs ne edb Seas sc ccdercscussess 15.9 33.8 42.3 78.6 93.6 

TEN Ai wd wv dahep hes 064s datas cosddcelccsctes 10.5 1.0 3.6 9.8 12.5 
ED inhi chads noch Gv agpecssdupephesssad 5.6 11.8 11.4 18.7 36, 1 
Furniture and furnishings. ............-.-.+..------- 4.8 26.3 28. 6 55.9 75.4 
INES, ss dcbsboscccah Gp abt s0scdeGs mnscsss’ 21.5 9.0 13.5 24.0 32.4 
RE hap cik.n eh di Rue ncubdpabs <asdsbet gosesed 100. 0 17.9 20.6 32.0 43.8 
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* Less than one-half of 1 per cent decrease. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM 
DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1920—Concluded. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Per cent ofincrease from December, 1917, 


Per cent to— 
. of total i : , = 
Item of expenditure. expendi- 

ture. Decem- | June, Decem- | June, 
ber, 1918. | 1919. | ber,1919.} 1920. 





























Food ....------ co eeeececcreccceccscccccswesecssoeces= } 38. 5 18.0 | 16,1 26. 2 | 46.2 
Clothing: 
SR SES Ie ee a ee Fee a 29.9 | 32.8 64. 6 | 76.0 
a ee ee .| 34.9 | 44.3 | 9.7 101.0 
All clothing .........-. IS ENTREasasERS TS 15.0 32. 4 | 39. 3 | 78.1 | 89.7 
naa + oo - < dette e cn qee- onc0 e cempes = 00 caw sce qicee. 13.4 » 3.8 | 16. 8 | 29.8 
OO EE > ere er eee ere 4.9 4.8 3.7 | 8, 2 | 19.6 
i Es once sccnccncscénsescesss 5.6 21.8 39 5 | 52.9 | 73 4 
Miscell@meOus, ....cccccccccccccccccccecccccccccces tipigna 22. 6 14. 5 15.7 | 30. 3 | 37.6 
SNGth MEN adetdh. ciesbatDedtcidceesscce. | 100.0 | 16.7 17.9 | 34.2 48.9 
Scranton, Pa. 
| { | { 
a TS SOS Lee Bee Tibbs pdibstinteitedes a 42.6 21.3 18. 1 26. 9 11.4 
Clothing: | 
eS eee 37.0 49.5 | 69. 1 84.7 
NE EE, CoE EOE ELE ECE CECE EE Voewekwe daw 32. 6 49.6 | 86. 8 101.2 
Is SREY, 5. dere 3 «dike Pehn ce cceddenceciiess 18. 4 34,4 49.6 | 82. 1 97.7 
Housing. ...... SN en dO se ttn crn Sldacccksaceas 10.9 5 6. 2 2.4 17.2 
Ul eee sper Meier aac ia dels asp ih aeatsoloen ; 4.6 24.7 25.7 31.5 43.5 
Pan ene Sarniehings..........................-.-.- 4.9 27.0 35. 6 | 48.9 62.8 
ES SS a eee ae 18.5 21.4 24.9 34.7 47.9 
ie ee UneE veins danke snes dewatcennakie 100. 0 21.9 25. 0 37.1 1.5 





Cost of Living in the United States— Housing, 
and Fuel and Light. 


N CONNECTION with the cost of living survey recently made by 
| the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the following tables present sum- 
maries of housing conditions and of the cost of fuel and light. 
The first table shows by cities the number of families living in 
houses and apartments, the average size of the family, the average 
rooms per family, the number of families having houses or apart- 
ments with specified number of rooms, etc., and the average amount 
of rent paid during the year per house or apartment, per room and 
per person. Families who live in houses or apartments owned by 
themselves, and families living in houses or apartments where either 
heat or light or both are included in the rent, have been omitted 
from this table. 

The second table shows the number of families living in houses 
and in flats or apartments, the average number of rooms per family, 
and the average quantity and cost per family for a year of different 
items of fuel and light. Families living in houses or apartments in 
which either heat or light or both are included in the rent have been 
omitted from this table, but families living in their own houses or 
apartments have been included. 3 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 


HE controversy which led to the recent decisions of the Railroad 
T Labor Board dates back to the presentation of demands for 
increased wages and improved working conditions by the shop 
crafts, in January, 1919, while the railroads and express companies 
were still under Federal control. The demands of these crafts were 
soon followed by those of other organizations of railway and express 
employees. The Director General of Railroads transmitted these 
requests to the President, who, on August 25, 1919, urged the em- 
pret to refrain from pressing them, pending proposed action to 
ower living costs. The eost of living failed to go down, however, 
and early in February, 1920, the organizations renewed their requests 
for wage increases to the Director General, who, in view of the 
approaching termination of Federal control, declined to act. The 
President, on February 13, agreed to use his influence to bring about 
the establishment of legal machinery for the adjustment of contro- 
versies between the carriers and their employees, and on February 28 
the transportation act (Public No. 152, 66th Cong.), which created 
the Railroad Labor Board, was passed. The act provided that all 
controversies should if possible be decided in conference between the 
parses concerned. In accordance with this provision, the requests 
or increases made to the Director General were submitted on March 
10 to joint conferences of the interested parties. These conferences, 
which lasted until April 1, 1920, resulted in failure. 

On April 15 the Senate confirmed the appointment of the Railroad 
Labor Board, and on the following day the board met. Hearings 
were begun immediately, at which the railroad and express employees 
presented their demands for increased wages and improved working 
conditions. 

On April 19 the board issued Order No. 1, setting forth the condi- 
tions under which a hearing would be granted. This order reads as 
follows: 

It is decided and ordered by the board as one of the rules governing its procedure 
that, as the law under which this board was created and organized makes it the duty 
of both carriers and their employees and subordinate officials having differences and 
oe to have and hold conferences between representatives of the different parties 
and interests to consider and, if ble, to decide such disputes in conference, and 
where such dispute is not decided in such conference to refer it to this board to hear 
and decide; and 2s it is further contemplated and provided by the law that, pending 
such conference, reference to, and hearing by this board, it shall be the duty of all 
carriers, their officers, employees, and agents to exert évery reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier growing 
out of any such disputes; therefore, this board will not receive, entertain, nor consider 
any application or complaint from or by any party, parties, or their representatives 
who have not complied with or who are not complying with the provisions of the law 
or who are not exerting every reasonable effort and adopting every available means 
to avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carrier and employees. 
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Any party or parties, person or persons desiring to bring before or secure a hearing 
by this board of any complaint, grievance, or dispute must first file with the secretary 
of the board a complaint or application in writing, showing by express statement and 
facts set out, among other things, that the dispute is one which this board is authorized 
to hear and decide and that the petitioners or applicants belong to the class or classes 
of persons or Carriers authorizec to make such application and that the applicants 
have been and are complying with the requirements and provisions of the law. 

When so filed and docketed by the secretary, it shall by him be brought to the atten- 
tion of the board, which will then make such orders as to notice, answers of parties 
affected, and further hearings as in its opinion the nature and character of the matter 
involved may require. 

All applications and cases presented will be considered and decided in the order 
in which they have been filed with the board unless, in the opinion of the board the 
public interests require a change of precedence. All motions of requests to expedite 
the consideration of a case must be made in writing, stating reasons, and filed with the 
secretary. All applicants shall comply with all other rules of procedure hereafter 
adopted by this board. 


The first decision of the board was issued on April 20 and barred 
the striking switchmen, the so-called ‘‘ outlaw strikers,’ from a hear- 
ing before the board. This decision follows: 


In the matter of application of Edward A. McHugh, chairman, and others. 


This matter is brought to the attention of the board in two written applications filed 
with the secretary, one signed by Edward A. McHugh, chairman, the other by Edward 
A. McHugh, chairman, and by some 100 or more other names, the men referred to 
therein as railroad men. - 

The board declines to authorize the application to be filed and docketed as a case, 
because the same does not comply with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920, 
and Order No. 1 adopted by the board. These petitions do not show by expressed 
statements of facts set out the matters required by the transportation act and Order 
No. 1. 

The petitioners recite that every possible means of remedying the situation had been 
exhausted before the applicants as individuals stopped work, but this is a conclusion 
of the applicants and not a setting out of facts. The application does not show that 
the applicants had held or sought conference between their representatives and the 
carriers. It does not show that the applicants had exerted every reasonable effort 
and adopted every available means to avoid any interruption to the operation of the 
carriers. It does not show that the applicants are employees of any carrier or carriers. 
On the contrary, it appears from the face of the petition that the applicants have 
retired from the-work and employment of the railroads on their own motion and on 
their own account. 

For these reasons the board declines to entertain and on its own motion dismisses 
these applicants and rules that it must affirmatively appear and be made known to 
the board before an application will be entertained that the applicants have fully 
and in all respects complied with the provisions of the law and Order No. 1 of this 
board and come within the classes whom the law provides are entitled to be heard. 
This decision and statement will be entered on the records, communicated to the 
parties, the President, and the commission. 


The long delay, together with the increase in living costs, created 
considerable dissatisfaction on the part of the employees. The state- 
ment of the board on June 12 to the effect that its decision when 
made would be retroactive to May 1 allayed this unrest in some degree. 
On June 23 the President addressed a message to the board asking 
for a speedy decision. The decision (No. 2) increasing the wages o 
approximately 2,000,000 railway employees was announced on July 20. 
On August 10 the board announced its third decision affecting the 
employees and subordinate officials of the American Railway Express 
Co., about 75,000 in number. 

The colossal task before this board was that of adjusting, justly 
and reasonably, within a limited time and to the satisfaction of 
the carriers, the men, and the public, the wages of approximately 
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2,075,000 men employed in many thousands of positions. Each job 
was a problem in itself. “It is believed that few more serious, diffi- 
cult, and intricate problems have been presented to tribunals of this 
country.” 

The board has been unable to find any formula which applied to the facts would work 
out justand reasonable wage for the many thousands of positions involved in this dis- 
pute. The determination of such wages is necessarily a matter of estimate and judy- 
ment in view of all the conditions, a matter on which individuals will differ widely 
as their information or lack of it, their interest, situation, and bias may influence them. 


The transportation act which created the board prescribed that its 
decisions should be predicated upon seven circumstances, as follows: 

(1) The seale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries. 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living. 

(3) The hazards of the employment. 

(4) The training and skill required. 

(5) The degree of responsibility. 

(6) The character and regularity of the employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the result of previous wage 
orders or adjustments. 

Concerning its consideration of these circumstances the board 
states in its second decision: 

As to “inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment the result of previous wages 
orders or adjustments” the urgency of prompt action has made elaborate investiga- 
tion into this factor impracticable. It has, however, been considered. With regard 
to ‘‘the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries,’’ and “the 
relation between wages and the cost of living,’’ the board has been under some difli- 
culty. It is clear that the cost of living in the United States has increased approxi- 
mately 100 per cent since 1914. In many instances the increases to employees herein 
fixed, together with prior increases granted since 1914, exceed this figure. The cost 
of living and wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries, however, differ 
as between different parts of the country. Yet standardization of pay for railroad 
employees has eeded so far and possesses such advantages that it was deemed 
inexpedient and impracticable to establish new variations based on these varying 


conditions. 
* * * * ” * * 


It. has been found by this board generally that the scale of wages paid railroad 
employees is substantially below that paid for similar work in outside industry, that 
the increase in living cost since the effective date of General Order No. 27 and its 
supplements has thrown wages below the prewar standard of living of these employees 
and that justice as well as the maintenance of an essential industry in an efficient 
condition require a substantial increase to practically ail classes. 

The awards concern wages only, and in no way affect existing rules 
and agreements involving working conditions. Further hearings are 
to be held for the consideration of the continuation or modification 
of such rules and agreements, and ‘‘decision thereon will be rendered 
as soon as adequate consideration can be given.” 

The awards stipulate only the increases in rates of ps per day, 
per mile, or per hour, and do not give the rates to which such in- 
creases apply. An attempt is being made to obtain detailed in- 
formation concerning the resultant present rates of pay for all 
classes of ratlroad employees and the Bureau expects to have such 
data available to publish in the October issue of the Review. 
The board estimates that the increases in wages of the railroad 
employees will aggregate $600,000,000 per year, and that the added 
yearly expenditure for the increases in the wages granted to the 
express employees will total $30,000,000, an average of approximately 


$1 pee day man. 
o meet added expenditure and to cover the guaranteed return 
of 6 per cent on investment, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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by a decision of July 29, granted the railways affected by decision 
No. 2 of the Railroad Labor Board an increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates of approximately $1,500,000,000 per annum. The 
new rates, which provide a 20 per cent increase in passenger rates, 
excess baggage charges, and charges for transportation of milk, an 
increase amounting to 50 per cent of the charge for space in sleeping 
and parlor cars, ‘“‘such charge to be collected in connection with the 
charge for space, and to accrue to the rail carriers,’ and an increase 
in freight rates varying from 25 to 40 per cent, went into effect on 
August 26. On August 11 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted the American Railway Express Co. permission to increase 
express rates 124 per cent. This increase, however, did not take into 
consideration decision No. 3 of the Railroad Labor Board awarding 
increased wages to express employees. It is understood that appli- 
cation for further increases in rates to cover this additional cost 
has been made by the express company. 





Rates of Pay for Certain Marine Occupations. 


N AGREEMENT fixing wages and establishing working rules 
for licensed deck officers in the Transatlantic, Atlantic, and 
Gulf services was approved by the United States Shipping 

Board, July 29, 1920.1 The parties to this agreement are the National 

Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America and the Nep- 

tune Association, the American Steamship Owners’ Association, and 

the United States Shipping Beard. It hacia effective on August 

1, 1920, and is to run for one year. Under this agreement the follow- 

ing monthly wages are fixed: 





NEW WAGE SCALE FOR LICENSED DECK OFFICERS, EFFECTIVE AUG. 1, 1920. 














Occupation. | Class A. | Class B. | Class C. Class D. | Class E. 
| | |}$—————}———— oan 
ot ee ese $412.50} $371.25) $357.50) $343.75 | $830.00 
yo ee Jae deena cine 241.25 235. 00 228. 75 222. 50 216. 25 
ii A I a 2 NR 212. 50 206.25| 200.00} 193.75 | 187. 50 
SE SER E65. 050 sda shes bee 0s 045 5a- 188. 75 | 182. 50 | 176. 25 | 170. 00 163. 75 
PO in so cnccccwnesesectacceessscs 165. 00 oS eer ee Lsesapersutssion sdb encecns 





Vessels are classified, as shown in the following table, according 
to the power tonnage (p. t.) which equals gross tonnage (total cubical 
capacity of entire hull, a unit of 100 cubic feet representing a ton), 
plus the indicated horsepower, as given in the latest ‘‘list of merchant 
vessels of the United States,’ compiled by the Commissioner of 
Navigation. 





CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS. 











— <n : 3 | 
Type. Class A. Class B. Class C. | Class D. Class E. 
P.t. P.t. | P.t. | P.t. P.t. 
Twin-screw vessels.....}| Over 15,000... .| 9,001-15,000....| 5,001-9,000..... 3,501-5,000.....| Under 3,501. 
vessels. ...| Over 20,000... ./ 12,001-20,000...) 7,501-12,000...., 5,001-7,500. .. - -| Under 5,001. 











_ —_—_—__——. 


1 Other articles dealing with wage awards in marine occupations in the United States are found in the 
a LABOR REVIEW, issues of July, 1918 (p. 105), October, 1919 (pp. 133-135), and July, 1920 (pp. 
» 107). 
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The working ruies provide that eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work while the vessel is at the home port; that in addition to his regu- 
lar wage a mate shall receive 80 cents per hour for service perf ormed at 
night, if not necessary for the safety of the vessel; that while at sea no 
mate shall be required or permitted to perform any duty in excess of & 
hours out of 24 hours, except that actually required for the safety 
of the vessel; that masters shall receive a subsistence allowance of 
$4.50 per day and mates of $3 per day; they shall receive $2.50 room 
allowance when no room is provided on board. 

The agreement includes the following note respecting the settlement 
of disputes: 

Should any dispute arise during the life of this agreement, as to interpretation of 
same, the matters in dispute shall be submitted to a committee of three representatives 
of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots’ Association and Neptune Association, and three 
representatives of the American Steamship Owners’ Association (who shall also be 
managing agents of Shipping Board vessels), with Winthrop L. Marvin as chairman; 
decisions of the committee to be final. 

Wages and working rules established by agreement between the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, and the United States Shipping Board expired 
July 31, 1920. The representatives of these bodies being unable 
to arrive at a satisfactory agreement for the ensuing year, it was 
decided by resolution passed at a meeting held July 20, 1920, that 
the previous agreement should be extended to November 1, 1920. 





at >. ~_ 
———e 


Wages and Labor Conditions in the British 
Wool-Manufacturing Industry. 


REPORT recently issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
A mission ' gives a survey of the British wool-manufacturing 
industry, including a section on labor conditions which de- 
scribes the development of organization within the industry and of 
the Whitley industrial council plan. The section also includes a 
statement of wages paid in the Yorkshire wool-manufacturing district 
and a comparison of wage rates in England and in the United States. 
The questions of alleged limitation of output and the prevalence of 
child labor are also discussed. 

The investigation was made during September, October, and 
November, 1919, and covered principally the West Riding of York- 
shire, although other localities including Midlands, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the west of England, were studied to some extent. The 
purpose was “‘ to secure an intimate view of the industry as at present 
organized, to ascertain the temporary conditions affecting wool 
manufacture in Great Britain as well as those factors likely to be of 
more permanent influence, and to obtain indexes which would show 
roughly the difference between costs of production in that country 
and in the United States.”’ 

Three interesting facts are brought out regaramg the workers 
indicating conditions different from those prevailing in the United 
States in the same industry, but having important bearing upon the 

1 United States Tariff Commission. A survey of the British wool-manufacturing industry. Printed 
for use of Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. Washington, 1920: 106 pp. 
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extent of labor mobility in the wool-manufacturing industry. First, 
the worker is almost always a native, a very small number of immi- 

ants coming from Ireland. Second, he has quite probably been born 
into the trade, his father or even both parents having been engaged 
in some branch of wocl manufacture, since that is the chief industry 
in that region. Third, when he has entered the wool manufacture 
it is likely that he will remain in it for the rest of his life. 

Prior to the war the wool-manufacturing industry in England was 
very loosely organized, both on the side of employers and of employ- 
ees, there being reported only 20 local associations of employers (no 
federations or national associations) and but 27 unions with a total 
membership of 31,200. During the war, however, organization on 
both sides experienced considerable development. The report lists 
the seven principal organizations of employers as follows: British 
Wool Federation; Federation of Master Wool Carbonizers: Wool- 
combing Employers’ Federation; Worsted Spinners’ Federation; 
Woolen and Worsted Trades’ Federation; Yorkshire Master Dyers’ 
Committee; and West of England Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Among the employees -30 unions are noted, the most im- 
portant being the following: General Union of Textile Workers; 
Amalgamated Society of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers, and Kindred 
Trades; National Society of Dyers and Finishers; National Associa- 
tion of Woolcombers and Kindred Trades; Yorkshire Managers and 
Overlookers; National Union of Woolsorters. These employees’ 
unions are joined in a loose organization called the National Asso- 
ciation of Unions in the Textile Trade, and there is a tendency for 
employees of a certain industrial stage to unite in a single group. 
Again, actual federations or amalgamations have arisen among local 
unions. The prewar membership of 31,200, the report shows, in- 
creased during the war to nearly 80,000. The total number of 
workers in the industry is estimated at 275,000. While much 
progress therefore has been made the industry is far from fully 
organized. 

he Whitley industrial council scheme, which has been fully 
described from time to time in the Montnry Lasor Review and in 
Bulletin 255 of this Bureau, was early adopted by the British wool- 
manufacturing industry which is ‘‘one in which this form of con- 
ciliation has been most successful.’ There are four councils, one 
for England and Wales, one for Scotland, one for the carpet trade, 
and one for the knit-goods trade. The Whitley scheme for the 
settlement of disputes as applied to the wool industry is described in 
some detail in the report. 


Comparison of Wage Rates in England and the United States. 


HE data with regard to wage rates in England, it is stated, were 
secured through direct inquiry of the secretaries of employers’ 
federations and employees’ trade unions, and from detailed state- 
ments of the terms of the various agreements appearing in British 
trade papers. The corresponding statistics for the American in- 
dustry were derived through questionnaires sent to representative 
mills both in New England and other parts of the country. For 
England the statistics apply only to the wool manufacture in West 
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Riding, centering at Bradford. Owing to the difficulty of sum- 
marizing this portion of the report or of tabulating wage rates, it is 
thought advisable to reproduce practically the entire section in 
order better to show the comparison. 


An inquiry into actual earnings was impossible, as it would have necessitated the 
expenditure of much time and effort. On the other hand, the attainment of satisfac- 
tory indices of relative wage levels by means of wage rates proper was difficult. The 
division of labor in English mills differs in some cases from that in American mills, 
resulting at times in occupations of the same name covering somewhat different por- 
tions of the millwork; owing to a different arrangement of work, some occupations in 
one country have no counte tin the other; methods of payment, by piece and by 
time, vary for similar work; in other instances, minimum wage rates are specified, as 
in the British worsted spinning and woolen and worsted weaving trades, whereas in the 
United States such rates do not obtain in the corresponding sections of the industry. 
For these reasons, only the wages of selective groups of workers will be compared in 
the following discussion. These groups are believed representative of the industry, 
although because of the impossibility of making satisfactory comparisons the data with 
regard to certain important groups of operatives are omitted. Consequently the com- 

arisons made should be accepted as merely suggestive of the differences in wages. 

o exact general comparison of the average scale of wages in England as compared with 
that in this country will or could well be drawn from the statistics presented. * * * 

At the present time a further difficulty exists inasmuch as the currency in Great 
Britain is depreciated. No change in the statistics of English wages, however, has 
been made on this account, the amount of wagesin English money being converted into 
terms of American currency at the normal equivalence of dollars to sterling, $4.8665 
to £1. 

Sorting. 


The English basic time rate for sorting wool is 21? cents (103d.) per hour, or for 48 
hours $10.58 (£2 3s. 6d.). To this would be added the cost-of-living honus of 125 per 
cent on 30s. (since the basic wage rate yields more than 30s. per week), making a total 
wage per full-time week of $19.71 (£41s.). In comparison with this, the report of wage 
rates <a ed from the individual American mills indicates average earnings of $36.75 
per week. 

But the comparison of a time rate with earnings is of course not wholly satisfactory. 
In this connection, then, it is important to note the statement of the English trade- 
union representatives that time rates yielded rather less than recy rates, and that 
timework did not bulk large in the industry, probably not over 10 to15 percent. The 
attempt was merely to keep time rates somewhere near the yield of piece-rate work. 

Piecework rates, however, show considerable variations even among American mills. 
One mill, for example, gives the rate of 61.7 cents pet 100 pounds for merino wool in 
general, another the rate of 89 cents per 100 pounds for Australian merino, while for 
merino wool of American origin rates of 97 cents to $1.10 for fine territory wools and of 
$1.04 to $1.20 for fine delaine wools are ‘ i 

British rates, on the other hand, are uniform throughout the trade. For Australian 
wools of 50’s quality and higher the schedule shows 2s. 3d. (54.9 cents) per “pack” 
(240 pounds), to which would be added the prevailing cost-of-living bonus for piece- 
workers in the sorting department (814 per cent), making a total rate of 4s. #d. (97 cents) 
- per pack, or approximately 40 cents per hundredweight. 7 3. © 


Wool Scouring. 


The relative rates of wages for wool scouring are indicated by the difference in the 
rates of pay for scourers, as the attendants of the machine are called in this country, 
or bowl minders, as they are termed in England. The wages of the former, according 
to our data, average around $20 per week in both the woolen and worsted mills. The 
rate for bowl minders in England at the present time is $16.52 (67s. 11d.) per week, 
inclusive of cost-of-living wage. 

Wool Carding. 


For the scribbler feeders and condenser minders, attendants of woolen carding 
machines in the British industry, a minimum wage of 17s. (18) per week of 55} 
hours has been awarded, while for feeders in charge of certain special combinations of 
machines additional rates of from 1s. to 5s. (24.3 cents to $1.21) are specified. The 
reduction to the shorter working week of 48 hours increased these rates by 154 per cent. 
These men are likewise eligible to the cost-of-living bonus of 125 percent. The total 
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wage would, accordingly, now be 44s. 2d., or $10.75, in case they were receiving a basic 
wage of 17s., while if they were receiving the maximum 22s. basic wage they would 
now receive as total wage the sum of 57s. 2d., or $13.91. 

On the other hand, the wages of American workmen employed in similar occupations 
run on the average between $17 and $17.50 per week, though sometimes they reach as 
high as $20 to $21. 
7 Combing. 


In making a comparison of wage rates in the combing indstry it was necessary to 
select certain types of operatives which would be representative of the whole industry. 
Backwash minders, comb minders, and finishing-box minders were chosen. For these 
the comparison between weekly wage rates in England with similar rates in the United 
States is as follows: 




















English rates =e 

for day turn. American. 
Backwash minders........... $10. 38-$10. 62 21. 66 
Backwash minders with box . 10. 62— 10. 86 | 22. 76 
Comb minders—two combs .. 10. 49- 11. 46 22. 91 
Finishing-box minders ..... - . 10. 25— 10.49 | $17. 99- 21. 23 





The earnings per capita for British workers in the combined woot-sorting and comb- 
ing departments of the British worsted trade are given by the Labor Gazette as $15.32 
(£3 2s. 11d.) for the weeks ending October 26, and November 29, 4919. As previously 
explained, the figures given by the Labor Gazette cover the whole department and 
are not comparable to any particular subdivision of that department. They also 
presumably embrace the more highly paid night workers, and payment for overtime, 
which was being systematically worked in that period and which is not included in 
the figures in the text. 

Worsted Drawing and Spinning. 


For the processes of worsted drawing and spinning in England, minimum weekly 
wage rates have been established. For timeworkers they are at present as follows, 
inclusive of cost-of-living wage: First drawers, $8.75; second drawers, $8.48; rovers 
and reducers, $8.21; spinners, $6.98; twisters, $8.48; reelers, $8.75; and doffers, $7.25. 
For pieceworkers, somewhat higher minimum wages are specified: First drawers, 
$10.06; second drawers, $9.71; rovers and reducers, $9.42; twisters, $9.71; and reelers, 
$10.06. It will be noted that spinners are not mentioned in the latter group. The 
omission is, however, not of importance, since the major portion of the spinners are 
paid time rates. 

For each group of workers a standard of work, as well as a standard of wage, is indi- 
cated: Two boxes in drawing, 2 sides of 32 spindles each in roving and reducing, 2 
sides of 72 spindles each in spinning, and 90 spindles intwisting. The average number 
of boxes and especially of spindles minded is undoubtedly higher, and in many cases 
much higher, than these standards laid down. For such additional work no specific 
method of increasing wages is laid down in the award, the matter being left to the 
individual employer, except in the case of spinning, where for each additional spindle 
in excess of 144 a farthing (4d.) or 4 cent is added to the basic wage, and for each 
side in excess of two, 6d., or 12 cents, are added. These additions are incorporated 
into the basic wage and the whole bears the cost-of-living bonus.* 

American weekly wage rates as secured directly from representative mills were on 
the average as follows: 

For first drawers, $17.60; second drawers, $17.14; rovers, $17.05; reducers, $16.91; 
and twisters, $17.23. 

For spinning it is advantageous on account of the greater diversity of conditions 
to make a comparison of wage rates in specific cases in American mills with the rates 
which would be earned under similar conditions by English operatives. For example, 
in a representative worsted mill in New England the spinner with 192 spindles received 
$16.42, while the English operative minding the same number of spindles, assuming 
that they were mounted upon two sides of a frame, would receive $7.52, 

In another case an American spinner received $17.25 for attendance on three sides 
of spinning frames containing 160 spindles each. For similar work the minimum 





2 The basic minimum wage is 12s. 6d. plus the cost-of-living bonus, in the case of timeworkers, of 125 
per cent. 
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wage in an English mill would be $11.36. Rates of wages puid in American mills 
ran, according to our returns, anywhere from $14.85 in one mill for minding 144 
spindles, to $23.04 in another for minding 400 spindles. The British figure for ‘“‘earn- 
ings” as given in the Labor Gazette for the last weeks of October and November, 1919, 
showed an average of $8.50 (£1 14s. 11d.). 


Weaving. 


The difficulties in the comparison of weaving wage rates are much the same as the 
spinning rates. To be sure, in the case of weavers in the Huddersfield district and 
in the Yeadon and Guiseley district, general rates on a piece basis have been estab- 
lished (in the case of the former since 1883); but on account of the varying types of 
cloth, number of looms tended, varying types of loom, and other conditions which 
differ in the two countries, it has been thought inadvisable to attempt a comparison 
on the basis of specific rates. The only other data available are minimum wage rates 
established for the several wool-working districts of Yorkshire, which are intended 
to form lower limits to the ag of piece rates. It is specificd that operatives or their 
representatives ‘‘shall apply for a revision of (existing piecework) rates at works 
where the average earnings of the weavers, calculated on a full-time basis and over a 
period of four consecutive weeks, excluding the lowest 10 per cent in each case, do 
not reach the amounts set out in the schedule” for weavers in that district and class 
of trade and working on similar types of looms. 

The minimum rates for the Bradford and the heavy woolen districts may be taken 
as typical of the rates laid down in the basic award. In Bradford, on the basis of two 
looms per operative, the minimum weekly wage for dress goods is 19s., or $4.62, and 
for coatings 21s., or $5.11. To these should be added the 10 per cent which has been 
granted as increase to basic wages, and the cost-of-living bonus, which at present in 
the case of female pieceworkers is 106} per cent. The total minimum wage for such 
workers would consequently amount to $9.99. Similarly in the case of coatings the 
total minimum wage for ide weavers would amount to $11.05. For the heavy woolen 
district, the minimum wage is based on the attendance of a weaver upon only one 
loom. For the varying types of looms the basic minimum rates per week and the 
total minimum wage per week (inclusive of 10 per cent addition to basic wages and 
of cost-of-living wage) are as follows: 


























Total wages.! 

Basis iho 
=| pete | oo 
currency. currency. 

8. &. d. 

Tappet looms.............- 19 | 41 10 $10.18 
Box looms on plain work. . 19 41 10 10.18 
Box looms on fancy work.. 20 44 At 10.71 
Blanket looms............-. 19 41 10 10.18 





1 For male pieceworkers. 


Accurate figures of earnings in the British weaving trade are not available. Those 
presented by the British Labor Gazette, which, as previously explained, are not 
wholly satisfactory, show an average of $10.14 (£2 1s. 84d.) in woolen weaving, and 
$11.44 (£2 7s. 4d.) in worsted weaving, for the weeks ending October 26 and November 
29, 1919. These averages, however, seemingly cover all nme se in the weaving 
department, not weavers only. Earnings for weavers would undoubtedly run higher 
than the figures given.* 

Statistics with regard to weavers’ wages in American mills show that on the av 
their earnings run between $25 and $30, with the probability that the former figure is 


the closer to actuality. : “aie 
Dyeing and Finishing. 


The dyeing and finishing trade in Yorkshire may be divided between the integrated 
firms, chiefly in the woolen trade, and the so-called ‘country dyers,’’ the commission 
houses. For the operatives employed by the former, a new scale of basic wages was 
agreed upon in October, 1919, providing for wages for males in the dyeing, milling, 





3 Woman weavers are predominant in Bradford. 
4 Labor Gazette, November, 1919, pp. 477-8, and December, 1919, p. 528. 
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scouring, and finishing departments varying from 10s. ($2.43) per week for boys of 14 
vears to 28s. 104d. ($7.02) for men of 21 and over. It is further specified that the 
average weekly basic ratals, according to the above schedule, for the men and youths 
employed at any firm in the dyeing department taken separately, and in the milling 
and scouring departments taken separately, shall not be less than 27s. 6d. ($6.69). 
To this minimum average should be added 10 per cent as an advance on basic wages, 
and for time workers 125 per cent as cost-of-living bonus. The total minimum average 
time wage would accordingly be 64s. 74d. ($15.72). 

For men employed by commission dyers, the basic time rate according to the most 
recent agreement is 30s. 3d. ($7.36) per week, to which a cost-of-living wage of 37s 10d. 
($9.20) is added,® making a total weekly time wage of 67s. 9d. or $16.56. However, 
the great ~——* of the workers in the dyeing industry (said to be 85 per cent in the 
case of the Bradford Dyers’ Association) work on the basis of piece rates. Such 
operatives are reported to earn per week considerably more than the basic time rate. 
(ndeed, itis stipulated in the recent agreement with the commission dyers that piece- 
work rates shall yield a minimum of 25 per cent in excess of time rates before the 
addition of the cost-of-living wage, though, of course, the cost-of-living percentage is 
less for pieceworkers than for time workers—for males, 100 per cent as against 125 
per cent. According to figures with reference to dyers employed by the Bradford 
Nyers’ Association, however, it seems probable that piecework operatives often earn 
as much as 50 per cent in excess of the time rate, or around $24 to $25 a week 

The American operatives would notin this case seem to earn on the average in excess 
of the amounts secured by British dyeing operatives, the figures of wage rates secured 
by our inquiries running from $22 to $24.75 per week. 


General Conclusions. 


The statistics above adduced manifert a great variety of ratios between the rates of 
wages in the two countries. Nor does there exist a practical method of weighting the 
classes of operatives whereby a general ratio might be secured. Yet the statistics 
do give what is believed to be a correct picture of relative wage levels; with the 
possible exception of the dyeing operatives, the wae rates in the English industry 
are still substantially lower than those in the American industry. This conclusion, 
it should be noted, is of important consequence in a consideration of relative costs of 
production in the two countries, and particularly as to the probable future movement 
of prices of semimanufactured and wholly manufactured articles in the British 
markets, 


Limitation of Output and Prevalence of Child Labor. 


O FAR.as concerns the alleged limitation of output as practiced 
in the wool-manufacturing industry in England, the report con- 
cludes that ‘‘for the most part, the industry is so organized that 
there is little opportunity, as far as actual operation is concerned, 
for limitation of production.’’ A decline in general efficiency of 
workers is suggested as an incident of the war and this it is thought 
may be responsible for the idea that the operatives are with pre- 
meditation curtailing output. 

Child labor, according to the report, has practically been abolished 
in this industry, the terms of the new education act being largely 
responsible for this result. This law provides that no child shall be 
allowed to work in a mill until the end of the school term during 
which he attains the age of 14. Thereafter he must also be allowed 
time for attendance at continuation schools until he is 18 and to the 
extent of eight hours a week for 40 weeks each year. ‘This, it is 
stated, will wipe out “half-timers”’ as a class and will raise the lower 
limit for employment in a mill to 14 years. The betterment of the 
status of parents through higher wages is suggested as a cause of the 


withdrawal of children from the mills. 





5 The cost-of-living wage has no upper limit (so much per cent of 30s.). 

6 The basie wages run from 11s. ($2.67) per week for boys of 14 years, to 30s. 3d. ($7.36) for men of 21 and 
over. These do not apply, however, in the Bradford Dyers’ Association plants, which are covered by a 
special agreement 
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Wage Award in the Norwegian Iron and Steel 
Industry. 


HE various industrial conflicts resultant upon the expiration of 
T wage agreements in many important trades in Norway have 
been submitted to compulsory arbitration. The number of 
workers who will be affected by the eventual decisions of the cour 
of arbitration is estimated at 60,000. After some discussion it was 
arranged to decide each conflict on its own merits, and to obtain » 
comprehensive view of the whole situation before arriving at an\ 
definite settlement. 

The iron industry was the first to be considered. Mr: Olsen, chair- 
man of the Iron and Metai Workers’ Association, gave the followin 
brief survey of the situation: The iron and steel industry is onc 
of those in which the minimum wage system, as opposed to the basic 
wage, is in force. The minimum wage is intended to bear a certain 
relation to the average scale of pay throughout the country. Accor«- 
ing to the agreement which has now expired, the minimum wage for 
skilled workers was 1.25 kroner (33.5 cents, par) per hour, and that 
of helpers 1.10 kroner (29.5 cents, par). In addition they received 
30 dre (8 cents, par) per hour as a high-cost-of-living bonus. The 
present demands are 1.70 and 1.55 kroner (45.6 and 41.5 cents, par) 
respectively. The average minimum wage under the schedule former! y 
in force was 1.30 kroner (34.8 cents, par), and the statistics of the labor 
organizations show that 1.716 kroner (49 cents, par) was the average 
wage for skilled workers and 1.433 kroner (38.4 cents, par) for helpers. 
An endeavor must be made to approximate the minimum wage more 
closely to this average. An additional 25 per cent is demanded by 
workers who are occupied elsewhero than in the town where they 
reside, instead of 10 per cent as at present. The apprentices’ wage 
should begin at 80 dre (21.4 cents, par) per hour and rise to 1.60 kroner 
(42.9 cents, par) during the last year. Mr. Olsen was of the opinion 
that women ought not to be employed in the iron industry, but if 
they should beso engaged the minimum wage for girls under 1s 
should be 1 kroner (26.8 cents, par) per hour, and for women over 
that age 1.10 kroner (29.5 cents, par). Two weeks annual leave 
is demanded.! 

Mr. Lian, chairman of the National Federation of Trade Unions, 
further voiced the claims of the ironworkers to an annual leave of 
14 days, instead of the 8 days granted at present. He also demanded 
that the regulation should be rescinded which makes the granting 
of leave conditioned on 6 months’ consecutive employment in the 
same establishment. 

Mr. Rasmussen, representing the employers’ association, stated 
that the extension of the leave period with pay from 8 to 14 days 
would entail an additional expenditure of 60,000,000 kroner 
($16,080,000, par) to the employers. In other countries annual leave 
was granted for a week only, and the introduction of the 8-hour day 
had not encouraged employers to look favorably upon any further 
curtailment in the time of work. He did not share Mr. Lian’s view 
that a longer annual leave would result in increased application and 





\ Aftenposten, Christiania, June 3, 1920. 
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diligence, and the employers’ association must reject the proposal 
in its entirety. 

Aftenposten (June 12) reports a further speech by Mr. Rasmussen 
before the court of compulsory arbitration. Surveying the situation 
in the labor market, he said that a careful investigation of wage rates 
in force had been undertaken in May by the employers’ association, 
with the result that the average hourly wage in the export trade 
was ascertained to be 1.87 kroner (50.1 cents par), in other industries 
1.96 kroner (52.5 cents, par), and in the handicrafts 2.21 kroner 
(59.2 cents, par). These figures apply to adult male workers between 
the ages of 19 and 60. As regards the proportion borne by these 
wages to the prewar scale in force July, 1914, in the export trade they 
have increased 282 per cent, in other industries 298 per cent, and in 
the handicrafts 249 per cent. The cost of living in August, 1918, had 
risen 161 per cent, and from the spring of 1919 till December of that 
year it increased steadily up to 200 per cent. The latest official 
figures show a very slight decline, being calculated at 188 per cent, 
but, roughly speaking, a rise of 200 per cent since 1914 may be 
regarded as correct. 

r : - x 

The hourly wage mentioned above is computed on a basis of the 
average earnings in all branches of the three principal categories. 
Accurate investigations have elicited the result that, with two excep- 
tions, the proportion in which wages have increased in these branches 
of industry exceeds the rise in the cost of living. These two excep- 
tions are the electrochemical industry and the printing trade. In the 
case of the former conditions have been singularly adverse but wages 
have risen 19.4 per cent, while the lithographers’ wage schedule is at 
present undergoing revision. The wages in this trade have risen 
199 per cent. : 

The hours of labor, which constitute so important a factor in the 
situation, have been constantly reduced, the 48-hour week having 
been legally adopted on January 1, 1920. Since 1911 the hours of 
labor have decreased as follows: In February, 1911, the average 
working time was 57.7 hours a week, in September, 1912, 56.8; in 
June, 1914, 56.3; in March, 1917, 56.1; in May, 1918, 53.6; in May, 
1920, 48. This is equivalent to an absolute reduction of 9.7 hours, 
or 16.8 per cent, between 1911 and 1920. In the export trade the 
hours of labor experienced a curtailment of 18.4 per cent, in other 
industries of 16.2 per cent, and in the handicrafts of 15.5 per cent. 
Comparative statistics of annual earnings, calculated on a basis of a 
50-week year, are as follows: 
ANNUAL EARNINGS, 1914 AND 1920, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN CERTAIN 

INDUSTRIES. 








| Per cent 


Industry. 1914 1920 of 
| increase. 








Kr. Kr. | 
Export trade. ..... A Ran RRS denen tet calha 1,400 ($375.20) 4,500 ($1,206) | 220 
Other industries.................. Lica 1, 380 ($369. 84) 4,700 ($1, 259. 60) 241 





RES 2S IE SE SE Pn a 1,730 ($463. 64) 5, 300 ($1, 420. 40) 207 








2Tidens Tegn, Christiania, June 12, 1920. 
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As concerns female labor, the investigations extend only as far as 
November, 1919. The average hourly wage in industry is 1.11 
kroner (29.7 cents, par) and in handicrafts 1.23 kroner (33 cents, par), 
which implies an increase since 1914 of 307 per cent. 


Terms of the Award. 


JOFARTSTIDENDE (Christiania, June 23, 1920) announces the 
result of the deliberations of the Court of Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion with regard to the iron and metal workers’ claims. The most 
important points upon which differences had arisen between the 
trade-unions and the Employers’ Association were wages, annual 
leave, the relation of arbitration to general regulations, and the 
duration of the validity of the court’s award. On the whole, the 
award must be regarded as favorable to the workers. The finding 
may be summed up as follows: 
ages.—The minimum wage for skilled workers is fixed at 1.50 
kroner (40.2 cents, par) per hour, the present rate being 1.25 kroner 
(33.5 cents, par) and the workers’ demand 1.70 kroner (45.6 cents, 
par). Unskilled workers will receive 1.30 kroner (34.8 cents, par), 
as against 1.10 kroner (29.5 cents, par) formerly. They claimed 1.55 
kroner (41.5 cents, par). Further, all male workers over 19 years 
of age, except apprentices, will receive a bonus of 40 ére (10.7 cents, 
par) per hour, or 10 ére (2.7 cents, par) less than they demanded. 
Girls under 18 will receive 85 ére (22.8 cents, par) per hour, and 
adult women 1 krone (26.8 cents, par). The wages of women will 
be increased by 7 Gre (1.6 cents, par) every six months until they 


amount to 1.28 kroner (34.3 cents, par). The former wage rate was 

60 and 70 ére (16.1 and 18.8 cents, par) respectively, and the claims 

1 and 1.10 kroner (26.8 and 29.5 cents, par). In the case of women 

the bonus will amount to 30 Gre (8 cents, par) per hour. The appren- 

tices’ wage remains at 65 ére (17.4 cents, par): rising to 1.30 kroner 
r 


(34.8 cents, par), or 20 ére (5.4 cents, par) more than the previous 
maximum. Employees who are required to leave their place of resi- 
dence on account of the exigencies of work are to receive a bonus of 
15 per cent, as against 10 per cent formerly. The demand was for 
25 per cent. In the case of electricians the minimum wage is fixed 
at 1.60 kroner (42.9 cents, par) and 1.40 kroner (37.5 cents, par) for 
skilled and unskilled workers, respectively, with a bonus of. 50 6ére 
(13.4 cents, par). The average increase in wages attained by the 
workers is from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Leave.—In this respect the demands of the workers have been 
granted in full. Every person who has been employed in the same 
establishment for a consecutive period of 12 weeks is entitled to a 
fortnight’s summer leave at full pay between May 15 and September 
15. 

General regulations.—The workers’ claim was based on the desira- 
bility of abolishing the employers’ rights to direct and allocate the 
work. The court, however, considered that the authority conferred 
upon it by the royal decree does not admit of the making of such 
a decision, which must therefore remain in abeyance. 

Duration of the award.—The award of the court is valid until 
March 31, 1922. 
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Wages and Production in Coal Mines of France, 
1914 to 1919.! 


Minimum Wages. 


for coal mine workers, so many ministerial circulars were 

issued during the war that a wage system has developed 
which may be considered as being very closely allied to the principle 
of minimum wage. In Parliament the Senate passed a bill directly 
recognizing the principle, but the Chamber has not as yet acted upon 
the measure. 

The first ministerial circular dealing with the subject of wage fixing 
was dated December 31, 1917, and, in addition, the cost-of-living 
bonuses which had been granted in the different districts, were ad- 
justed according to the increases in the cost of living. 

Following the labor disputes a compromise was submitted by the 
Minister of Labor on January 31, 1918, and accepted by the miners’ 
representatives, which provided for the adoption of wage schedules 
fixing the basic wages by classes of workers and by mines. This was 
to be made effective by mixed local committees with the prefect or 
his representative as president. 

On March 4, 1918, another circular was issued calling attention to 
the fact that scales were to be adapted to the individual mines. The 
circular advised distinguishing between basic wages and bonuses and 
establishing, besides the cost-of-living bonus, bonuses for large 
families and for regular attendance. It also pointed out the necessity 
for establishing a standard wage for each die of work performed, 
creating several grades of workers in each class, according to their 
occupational skill. This proposition advocated an agreement which’ 
should provide guaranties that average wages would not be diminished 
by reason of inevitable changes in mining conditions or other varia- 
tions due to the internal distribution of the working force. | 

These guaranties must include an obligation that the average wages 
for the entire body of workmen shall be equal to the rate fixed by the 
mixed committee according to present distribution of workers and 
their earnings, consideration being given to the scale fixed by the com- 
promise of January 31, 1918. 

Finally these guaranties shall stipulate that under no accidental 
conditions, over which the workers have no control, should the earn- 
ings of those working under the contract system be reduced below 
the guaranteed fixed wage of the same class of workers, and that pre- 
cautions be taken to provide that a sufficient margin be maintained 
between the average contract wages and the guaranteed wages to 
assure the essential stimulus for the intensive production demanded 
by the nation. 

Without going into details as to the measures recommended by 
other circulars it is noted that*they contained instructions relative to 
methods of establishing scales of minimum wages, formation of 
district mixed committees to determine such wages for unskilled 
workers taking into consideration the existing economic conditions, 


Write there is no law in France concerning a minimum wage 





1 Revue du Travail, Brusseis, May 31, 1920, pp. 708-731. 
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and of local committees for each mine for the establishment of a scale 
applicable to that mine. 
ecause of the particular difficulties in superintending operations 
in the mines in the Pas-de-Calais and Center basins, these districts 
were not included in these discussions. Owing to these difficulties 
the operators demanded that the guaranteed minimum earnings of 
contract miners should be considerably below the average wages of 
those working at time rates, while the miners’ associations desired that 
there be as little divergence as possible in the two scales. The com- 
mission, however, fixed the minimum wages between the average wages 
and the lowest wages of the schedule so that the minimum earnings 
of contract workers were fixed at 90 per cent of the average wages. 
From 1917 to 1919 several bills were introduced in the legislature 
dealing with the powers to be granted to the mixed commissions of 
employers and employees, but none of them became law. The 
Committee on Mines of the Chamber of Deputies went on record as 
opposed to giving such committees legal power to make decisions. 


Minimum Wage by Collective Agreements. 


ue principle of establishing a minimum wage thas been sanc- 

tioned by collective agreements. In the Loire basi an agree- 
ment, dated December 30, 1918, between the mine workers of 
St.-Etienne, including St.-Chamond, and the operators stipulates that 
from October 15, 1918, wage increases are applicable as follows: 
Common laborers, 1.25 francs (24.13 cents, par); skilled laborers, 
1.75 francs (33.88 cents, par); specialized workers 2 francs (38.6 cents, 
' par); all classes of underground workers 2.25 francs (43.43 cents, par) ; 
workers 16 to 18 years of age and women 1 france (19.3 cents, par); 
and children under i6 years of age 0.50 franc (9.65 cents, par). 

The minimum wage of unskilled workers outside of the mine is 
fixed at 17.75 francs ($3.43, par) per legal day’s work, including bonus 
for increased cost of living. 

The agreement also stipulates that skilled workers are to be removed 
for occupational incapacity only after an imvestigation, and after 
eight days’ notice, and only to the next lower grade, and that their 
wages shall not be reduced below that paid in the grade in which they 
are placed. Workers assigned to duties in a superior grade of aaek 


must be paid the wages of the peace to which assigned. 


The methods of carrying this agreement into execution in the 
different mines are to be determined by local committees to be imme- 
diately instituted by each company. 

Contract rates are to be schebdianed m all the mines on the basis of 
a nominal day’s work. The directors stated they could not agree to 
a guaranteed wage to these workers but that full justice would be 
done to them when circumstances over which they have no control 
prevent the completion of a definite work. Readjustments will be 
made so that a normal day’s work shall be recompensed by a normal 
day’s earnings. e 

All bonuses, except the cost of living bonus of 2.50 francs (48.25 
cents, par) for adults and 2 francs (38.6 cents, par) for young persons, 
are included in the basic wages. 

The operators agree to maintain the premium for attendance and 
the gratuity for large families. 
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Basis for Revision of Wages. 


A SUBSEQUENT circular issued under the authority of the Minister 
of Labor, March 3, 1920, advises a further revision of basic 
wages according to the increases m living costs over those of 1914. 
For this purpose the committees are to be guided by data furnished 
by the General Statistical Bureau of France as to the cost of living 
for a family of four persons. This table shows that at times there is 
a variation of more than 20 per cent in the average cost of household 
necessities—food, fuel, and light—as between one locality and 
another. This should be considered in all wage adjustments. 

Increases should not be strictly proportional to that of cost of 
living. They should not be increased above that point where as a 
consequence of such increases an increased cost of living follows. 
Labor organizations were the first to recognize that unlimited wage 
increases do not better the situation of wage earners, and that a 
decrease in prices of commodities rather than increased wages -will 
bring about the better conditions to which labor is entitled. 

The variations m the price of coal should not, in general, be taken 
as a standard for wage increases, since the amount of the wages is 
one of the elements taken into consideration in the past in fixing the 
price of coal. In addition in fixing the price of coal consideration 
must be given to the output per employee. This has decreased by 
about 33 ee cent since 1914, and from 721 kilograms (1,590 pounds) 
to 448 kilograms (988 pounds), or 37.9 per cent, per employee since 
1900.2. If due to the efforts of the laborers an increased output is 
realized that fact should be given due credit; on the other hand, it 
is not just for the operators to have to support losses due to ‘‘slow”’ 
workers. For these reasons in wage fixing the element of production 
per unit of employment should be given due consideration. 

From 1889 wages in the Pas-de-Calais basin have been based on an 
agreement entered into in that year by representatives of employers 
and employees. The prefect upon demand of the interested parties, 
has called wage committees at various times to consider changes in 
this scale. Durmg the war there have been several changes, all of 
which were expressed in per cent of increase or decrease of the scale 
of 1889. | 

The scale in operation in 1914 was determined by multiplying the 
basic (1889) rates by 1.45. At the present time (1919) the average 
daily wage of a miner is 13.65 francs ($2.63, par), to which must be 
added cost-of-living bonus varying from 3 francs to 5.25 francs 
(58 cents to $1.01, par), and compensation for children is fixed at 0.60 
franc (11.6 cents, par) for each of two children, 0.75 franc (14.5 cents, 
par) for the third, 0.80 franc (15.4 cents, par) for the fourth, and for 
each child more than 4 under 13 years of age, 0.75 franc (14.5 cents, 
par) per day. For a group of workers the wage of a miner is repre- 
sented by 10, the assistant by 9, and the loader by 8, or the earnings 
of the group are distributed in the proportion of 4%, ~, and 35,, 
respectively, to the three classes of workers. 

he minimum wages, not including the various bonuses, in this 
basin are 10 per cent less than the average daily wages and apply 
only to those working under the contract system. 








2 Extrait du Rapport présenté a l’ Assemblée Généra! Ordinaire, du 26 Mars, 1920, Paris. P. 17. 
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Labor Disputes.* 


THE tendency of labor disputes in the coal-mining industry to 

’ become national has been accentuated recently. The only im- 
portant strike of the year (1919) was not directed against the oper- 
ators, but against public authority, on the occasion of the discussion 
in Parliament of the measure for limiting the hours of daily labor. 
The revision of the law of 1914 relative to retirement of coal-mine 
workers has furnished a similar pretext, and it is reasonable to believe 
that the present strike in the Pas-de-Calais district is preparatory to 
this national movement. ' 
Production.‘ 


ie 1901 the coal mines of France produced 32,325,000 metric tons. 

The output increased year by year until 1913, when the produc- 
tion was 40,884,000 metric tons. In 1919 the production was but 
19,966,000 metric tons, if the production of the Lorraine basin is 
excluded. 

The report shows that production has decreased since the armistice 
became effective.® The production in 1917 is reported to have been 
28,924,000 metric tons; in 1918, 26,311,000 metric tons; and in 1919, 
19,966,000 metric tons, exclusive of Lorraine. One explanation given 
is as follows: The first effect of demobilization was a reduction in the 
number of employees in the mines. The loss of approximately 18,000 
prisoners of war formerly employed therein added to the number of 
employees who had been working as a temporary measure, but who 
hastened to return to their former residence in the devastated dis- 
tricts, resulted in a decrease of some 44,000 employees from December 
31, 1918 (207,000 employees), to July 1, 1919 (163,000 employees). 
Since the latter date there has been a slight increase due to the more 
attractive wages and the closing down of certain war industries. 
Foreign labor is, to some extent, being given employment in the 
mines. A treaty with Italy permits the emigration of Italian laborers 
for work in French mines, and the first contingent of these, consisting 
of 7,000 workers, has been received. Agreements with Poland have 
also resulted in the employment of its citizens. By these expedients 
the number of employees on December 31, 1919, was 188,000, but 
this included 19,117 persons employed in Lorraine. 








, — du Rapport présenté a l’ Assemblée Général Ordinaire, du 26 Mars., 1920, Paris. P. 11. 
em, p. 16. 
° Idem, pp. 6 and 9. 
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Wages.*® 


HE following table shows the average wages paid mine workers, 
1914 and 1919, with per cent of increase during that period: 









AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF COAL-MINE WORKERS IN FRANCE, BY GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION, FIRST HALF OF 1914 AND LAST HALF OF 1919. 








[1 franc at par—19.3 cents.] 
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The following table shows the average production of coal per 
worker in coal mines in France first half of 1914 and last half of 1919: 










AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION PER WORKER IN COAL MINES IN FRANCE, FIRST 
HALF OF 1914 AND LAST QUARTER OF 1919. 






[1 kilogram=—=2.2046 pounds. ] 
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6 Revue du Travail, Brussels, May 31, 1920, pp. 725-728. 
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A Miner’s Yearly and Daily Output of Coal.: 
T > present world-wide demand for increased production in al] 


branches of essential industry involves a matter of vital con- 
cern to persons engaged in the mining industry, namely, the 
productive capacity of the individual mine employee. This applics 
eee to coal-mining, upon which other industries so largely 
epend. 
he folded and faulted condition of the coal beds in some coun- 
tries, as well as the thinness and depth of the seams, the adaptability 
to the beds of available mining machines and equipment are factors 
which can not be overlooked in determining what increase in individ- 
ual output may be looked for in any given country. This subject, 
while of fundamental importance, can only be referred to in a paper 
of this length, the primary object here being merely to present « 
comparative statement of individual output under prevailing con- 
ditions. 

The quantity of coal produced by a miner does not accurate! 
indicate the miner’s capacity as a workman, not only because of the 
natural conditions referred to above that limit his annual output, 
but also because of human factors which may possibly, however, }c 
controlled, such as the demand for coal, the car supply, use of labor- 
saving machinery, number of days worked during the year, acci- 
dents in the mine, etc. It will, however, be an aid in answering the 
important question as to how and where the immediate need for coa! 
throughout the world may best be supplied, if we examine thc 
output of the miners in the important coal-producing countries over 
a period of years. 

Complete official information for recent years is, for several coun- 
tries, Sieking. particularly for France, Austria, and Prussia, but 
partial data from unofficial sources may be used to show the indi- 
vidual output of the miners in these countries. 

An examination of the available and in most instances official 
sources of information for the principal coal-mining countries (cov- 
ering generally the 18-year period beginning with 1901) shows that 
the largest production per man during any year was 1,134 short tons, 
which represents the Brame production for each underground 
employee in the coal mines of the United States during 1918. The 
closest competitor of this country was New South Wales, where eacli 
underground worker in 1918 produced 814 tons. British Columbia 
ranked third with 790 tons and Nova Scotia was fourth with 71s 
tons. The smallest individual output for recent years was that of 
Japan in 1917, where an average of 155 tons was mined by the under- 
ground employees, although in 1901 India showed an average of only 





1 Reprint of U. S. Bureau of Mines reports of investigations, serial No. 2145. A miner’s yearly and dail) 
output of coal, by W. W. Adams, mine statistician, Washington, 1920. 
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122 tons, the latter figure being the smallest during any year for the 
countries under consideration. During the 18-year period New 
South Wales and Nova Scotia have each averaged practically the 
same amount (718 and 715 tons, respectively). The mdividual out- 
ut for Great Britain was until 1910 above that of Prussia, but in 
1911 Prussia passed the British record and has maintained the lead 
since that time. France has shown but little change in the miner’s 
early production, averaging 302 tons prior to the war. Within the 
past three years, however, the daily output of the French miner has 
decreased, although there has been an increase in his wages. In 
Austria the annual output has averaged 296 tons per man during the 
past 18 years. Following Austria comes Belgium with an average of 
236 tons during the 18-year period. ‘The man-production in Belgium 
remained around 250 tons until 1914, when it dropped to 200 tons, 
and showed only a slight increase during the five years of the World 
War. The underground workers of India have shown an almost 
steady increase in annual output, the quantity having risen from 122 
tons in 1901 to 203 tons in 1918, averaging 178 tons during the entire 
period. In Japan the average output over a 17-year period was 174 
tons. The following paragraphs will show more in detail the situation 
in the various countries. 
United States. 


N PRODUCING around 600,000,000 short tons of coal each year 
the United States employs about 600,000 underground workers. 
In 1901 these underground employees produced an average of 
729 tons per man. Eighteen years later the quantity had increased 
to 1,134 tons, the greatest on record for this or any other country. 
At the beginning of this period one-fourth of the bituminous coal was 
mined by machines, while at the end of the period the quantity of 
machine-mined coal was about 56 per cent of the total bituminous 
production. Again, the high average thickness of the coal seams 
and the comparatively regular and uniform position of the coal beds 
(except in the State of Washington and the anthracite field of Penn- 
sylvania) greatly facilitate the work of the miner in getting out the 
coal. About 85 per cent of the bituminous coal is mined from seams 
between 3 and 10 feet thick, and only 4 per cent from seams below 
3 feet in thickness. Seams less than 2 feet thick do not produce as 
much as 1 per cent of the total production. Nor is coal mined at as 
em depths in this country as is the case in some of the foreign 
elds. 

The underground workers in the United States do not include any 
women or girls. 

Not only the annual but also the daily output of coal per under- 
Sag worker is greater in the United States than elsewhere, and the 
ormer holds true notwithstanding the fact that the working year is 
usually shorter in this than in most other countries. For the years 
under consideration the mines were operated from 195 to 258 days. 
The records show that each underground worker in 1901 averaged 
3.37 tons a day and increased his daily output to 4.40 tons in 1918. 
The closest competitor of the United States for which the number of 
working days is shown is New South Wales, where the daily output 
per employee is only slightly below that in the United States. 
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New South Wales. 


A® a producer of coal New South Wales occupies a very low posi- 

tion among the countries here considered, its yearly output being 
about 10,000,000 short tons, but in quantity of coal produced annually 
by each underground worker the country is second only to the United 
States. The individual production has increased from 689 tons in 
1901 to 814 tons in 1918 and the annual output for 18 years has 
averaged 718 tons. About 12,000 underground workers are em- 





ployed. 

The length of the working year is not given in the official reports 
except for the principal mines since 1909, which shows that the miners 
are employed from 168 to.238 days. Applying these figures to the 
entire Colony it appears that the daily production of the under- 

round worker increased from 3.32 in 1909 to 4.07 tons in 1918, thus 
indicating that New South Wales ranks as a close second to the 
United States in the daily as well as the annual output of coal per 
asl Approximately one-fourth of the annual production is machine 
mined. 

Most of the coal (over 65 per cent) is obtained from the mines in the 
northern district of the Colony, where the seams range in thickness 
from about 7 to 20 feet, with a probable average of about 12 feet. 
In the southern district most of the coal is mined from the Bulli 
seam, which averages between 6 and 7 feet in thickness. Among the 
underground employees only 3 per cent are below 16 years of age. 
No women or girls are employed underground. 





Nova Scotia. 





OVA SCOTIA employs about 10,000 underground workers to pro- 
duce between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons of coal each year. 
With an average annual production since 1901 of 715 tons by each 
underground employee, the Province ranks third among the countries 
now being considered, being slightly below New South Wales and 
camaiavelie above British Columbia. 

Prior to 1906 the individual output wes above that in New South 
Wales, but in that year the Australian colony took the lead, which, 
except in four instances, it has maintained down to the present time. 
Since 1901 the operating time of the coal mines has varied from 203 
to 299 days, usually being about 280 days during the year. The 
daily output of the underground ‘worker has varied from 2.45 tons 
to 3.35 tons, with an average of 2.68 tons throughout the 18-year 
period. Thus in the daily as well as the annual output of coal by the 
individual worker Nova Scotia occupies a position below the United 
States and New South Wales, but above all other countries whose 
reports show the length of time the mines are operated. Of the total 
output of coal in 1911 at least one-fourth was machine mined. In 
1916 not less than 44 per cent was mined by machine. 

The coal seams of Pictou County are of greater thickness than those 
in other parts of the Province, but produce only about one-tenth of 
the coal, while the seams of Cape Breton County, from which nearly 
three-fourths of the annual production is obtained, are between 44 
and 74 feet thick. 
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British Columbia. 


W!tH about 4,000 underground employees each year, British Co- 

lumbia produces between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons of coal, 
and thus contributes approximately one-fourth to the total produc- 
‘ion of coal in the Dominion of Canada. The total production is 
hardly to be compared with that of many other countries, yet British 
Columbia ranks fourth in the annual output per worker, being ex- 
ceeded only by the United States, New South Wales, and Nova 
Scotia. The individual output is about one and one-half times that 
of Great Britain. The lowest annual tonnage was 494 tons in 1911, 
when labor troubles caused the mines of the East Kootenay district 
(o suspend operations from April to November, while the maximum 
output was 790 tons in 1918, showing an 18-year average of 611 tons. 
The number of operating days is not given in the official reports, and 
therefore the daily output of the workers can not be eaied. Of the 
underground workers less than 3 per cent are boys (ages not given, 
and approximately 9 per cent are Japanese and Chinese. About 60 
per cent of the coal production is from the mines of the Coast dis- 
trict, although here the usual output per worker is considerably below 
that in the Rast Kootenay district. No Orientals are employed un- 
derground in the latter district, but in the Coast district they at times 
comprise one-tenth of the underground workers. 

The coal seams vary in thickness between wide limits, but it is 
probable that the average thickness of the seams of the entire Prov- 
ince is about 9 feet. Information as to the quantity of machine- 
mined coal is not available. 


Great Britain. 


(0AL mining in Great Britain gives employment to between 800,000 

and 900,000 underground workers each year, and the annual pro- 
duction is around 300,000,000 short tons. During the war the pro- 
duction was somewhat less. The output of coal averaged 400 tons 
for each underground employee in 1901, and increased to 419 tons in 
i906, but since the latter year there has been a decline in the indi- 
vidual output, which continued down to 1918, when the output per 
man was only 337 tons. The decrease is also noticeable in the daily 
output of coal per man, which has also receded from its high record 
of 1.55 tons in 1905 to 1.19 tons in 1918, the lowest during the last 
18 years. 

The decrease in the annual production of the British miner is be- 
yond doubt due to the lower po output per man rather than to a 
reduction in the number of working days to the year. /n fact, the 
lowest annual output per man has been during the years of the great- 
est number of working days, and this in spite of an annual jnercase 
in the use of coal-cutting machines. ‘The working year has fluctuated 
between 261 and 295 days, being above 270 days each year since 1910. 

Coal-cutting machines are coming into more general use in the coal- 
mining industry of Great Britain. In 1901 only 345 machines were 
used, with which about 2 per cent of the entire output was produced. 
Tn 1918 the number of mining machines had increased to 4,041, and 
the quantity of machine-mined coal was over 11 per cent of the total 
production for that year. 
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While the coal seams vary in thickness from about 1 foot to 30 feet, 
it is perhaps safe to say that the seams throughout the Kingdom have 
an average thickness of about 5 feet. About 7 per cent of the under- 
ground employees are boys below 16 years of age. No women or girls 
work underground at the mines. 


Prussia. 


MONG the coal-mining nations of the world Germany ranks third, 
occupying a position considerably below that of Great Britain 
and ver coals above that of France. Over 90 per cent of the coai 
prosectan is from the mines of Prussia, and the figures from thai 
ingdom are here used as a representative of the Empire as a whole, 
for which complete and comparable statistics are not available. 
While varying considerably from year to year, the annual coal pro- 
duction of Prussia is, roughly speaking, 160,000,000 short tons, 
although in 1913 it almost reached the 200,000,000 mark. Normally 
about 440,000 underground workers are employed. For these em- 
ployees the record shows an annual production ranging from 352 to 
459 tons per man. The individual output in Prussia surpassed that 
in Great Britain for the first time in 1911. This is due, however, 
largely to the greater number of days during which the miners in 
Germany are employed. The number of working days to the year, 
always high, has shown an almost constant increase, being 293 days 
in 1901 and 303 in 1914, the latest year for which the working time 
is shown. The daily output by the Prussian miner was until 1911 
less than that of the miner of the United Kingdom, but from that 
year until 1914 the individual output of the miners in the two coun- 
tries has been practically identical. The daily production in Prussia 
has ranged from 1.22 to 1.52 tons per man. No women or girls are 
employed underground. 
bout 65 per cent of the coal production of Prussia is obtained 
from the Dortmund district which includes the coal basins of the 
Lower Rhine and Westphalia, and here also are employed about 
65 per cent of the underground workers. The Dortmund district, 
however, does not produce the largest tonnage per man, being 
surpassed by Upper Silesia both in the annual and daily output 
of coal per man, and this notwithstanding the fact that the miners 
of Upper Silesia usually work a somewhat smaller number of days 
than do the miners in the other districts of Prussia. 


France. 


AMONG European countries France ranks third with its annual 

production of 40,000,000 tons of coal, and thus normally 
occupies a position below Prussia but considerably above Belgium. 
The oufput has, of course, been greatly reduced since the destruction 
of the mines in the northern part of the country. 

The quantity of coal produced annually by the French miner 
does not vary much from year to year, the amount being 278 in 
1902 and 307 in 1913, with an average of 302 tons over a 13-year 
period. Later figures can not be given because of lack of information 
as to the number of employees and number of days of operation. 
The daily output of the miner in France is usually a fraction over 
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1 ton, but in 1917 and 1918 it fell below this figure in spite of an 
increase in the average wages paid to the underground workers in 
those years. 

The mine workers are usually employed about 300 days during the 
year. No women are employed underground, but about 6 per 
cent of the underground workers are boys between 16 and 18 years 
of age, and 6 per cent below 16 years. The average thickness of 
the coal seams is probably somewhat less than 3 feet 3 inches, which 
indicates an average thickness slightly above that in Belgium. 
About two-thirds of the coal produced prior to the war was from 
the Valenciennes coal basin in the Departments of Pas-de-Calais 
and the Nord. In this field, however, the daily output per worker, 
while equal to or above that in most of the other coal fields of 
France, is slightly below the individual production in the coal basin 
of Le Creusot et Blanzy, which furnishes only 6 per cent of the annual 
output of coal. 

Austria. 


XCLUDING the lignite industry, the coal mines of Austria 

employ about 52,000 men underground and the annual pro- 
duction is around 17,000,000short tons. The official reports do not 
segregate the employees underground from those on the surface 
except in connection with the statistics of wages and hours of labor, 
and the totals thus given do not exactly agree with the number of 
employees reported in connection with the output of coal. How- 
ever, this segregation has been used to determine the production 
per underground worker, and on this basis it may be seen that the 
annual output has ranged from 250 tons to 351 tons per man. The 
daily output varied from 1 to 1.21 tons per man until 1912 since 
which time no information is available as to the number of days the 
men have been employed during the year. 

During the 12-year period beginning with 1901, the working 
year of the Austrian miners did not change materially, having 
varied only between 268 and 279 days per year. No women or 
girls are employed underground, but about 11 per cent of the under- 
ground workers are boys presumably below 16 years of age. 

Nearly two-thirds of the coal of Austria is obtained from the 
Provinces of Moravia, Silesia and Galicia, the coal seams in Upper 
Silesia being a continuation of those of Prussia and Russia. An 
average of about 2 feet 8 inches obtains in the Ostrau-Karwin 
district, whichis the principal coal-mining district of Silesia. About 
one-third of the yearly output is from the mines of Bohemia, where 
the main seam of the Kladno-Rahonitz basin has a thickness of 
20 to 36 feet. 

Belgium. 


RIOR ito the World War, the Belgian coal mines employed in 
round numbers 105,000 men in the underground markina and 
produced about 25,000,000 short tons of coal. With the beginning 
of hostilities, there was a sudden reduction both in the output of 
coal and the number of men employed. This situation became 
worse as the war progressed,so that in 1918 there were only about 
three-fourths the usual number of employees and the production 
was less than two-thirds normal. The yearly output per under- 
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ground worker had averaged about 250 tons during the 13 prewar 
years, but fell to 200 tons in 1914, and remained thereabouts through- 
out the war. 

That the reduction in the annual individual output was mainly 
due, however, to a shorter working year is shown by the fact that 
the daily output of the miners was only slightly below normal, being 
about 0.74 ton during the war as against 0.83 prior thereto. 

Under normal conditions the miners in Belgium worked nearly 
300 days each year, but in 1914 the number of working days fell 
to 263, and the following year it was 241. In 1917 the working time 
rose to 296 days, but the iallotring year it fell back to 288 days. 

Mining operations in Belgium are carried on under great natural 
disadvantages. The coal seams are thin, averaging only 26 inches 
for the entire country. Moreover, the contorted and folded con- 
ditions of the seams and the great depth at which they lie render 
mining extremely difficult, and greatly reduce the productive capacity 
of the individual miner. 

The number of women employed underground in the coal mines of 
Belgium was 120 in 1901 and only 3 in 1912, since which year none 
have been employed. Boys between 14 and 16 years old usually 
comprise about 44 per cent of the underground workers, and prior to 
1914 about 2 per cent of the underground employees were boys 
between 12 wid 14 years of age, but since 1914 the employment of 
children of the latter age appears to have ceased. 

Nearly three-fourths of the coal production is from the Province of 
Hainaut, where the deepest mines are situated, and there the individual 
tonnage is lower than that in Namur. However, the Province of Hai- 
nautincludes the Mons district, where the coal seams (average 22 inches) 
are thinner than in other parts of Belgium, while the Province of 
Namur, although producing only 4 per cent of the coal production, 
contains the thickest seams (average 28 inches) in the Eiantoes. 


Japan. 


INCE 1901 the coal production of Japan has trebled in quantity, 
being slightly less than 10,000,000 tons in that year and reaching 
a total of 29,000,000 tons in 1917. The reports of the Japanese 
Bureau of Mines do not usually segregate workers underground from 
those on the surface, but based upon the segregation in the annual 
report for 1917 it may be seen that the underground employees have 
increased from around 56,000 in 1901 to 187,000 in 1917. The 
greatest annual increase in the number of employees underground 
was in 1907, when nearly 30,000 more men were employed than in the 
preceding year. The average annual output per a 
worker has varied from 145 tons to 213 tons, the average for the 
17-year period being 174 tons. 

In 1907 Japan gave way to India in the annual output per worker, 
owing to the fact that India has shown an almost constant increase 
while in Japan the individual output has remained practically 
unchanged. | 

The individual daily production of coal in Japan has ranged from 
0.72 ton to 0.94 ton per man, showing an average of 0.76 ton for the 
entire period. The working year has varied from 201 to 251 days. 
In 1917 about one-fourth of the underground employees were women 
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and girls. More than four-fifths of the workers underground, both 
men and women, were over 20 years of age; about one-sixth were 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years; and only a little more than 1 per 
cent below 15 years of age. 

About three-fourths of the coal produced is obtained from the 
mines of the Island of Kyushu, and especially from the Chikuho coal 
field in the northern part of the island, where the coal seams vary in 
thickness from 4 to 33 feet, with a probable average thickness above 
10 feet. The Chikuho coal field supplies about two-thirds of the 
production of the island of Kyushu and about one-half of the output 
of the whole Empire. One-tenth of the annual production of rt is 
contributed by the mines of Hokkaido (Yezo) Island, where the 
Ishikari coal field produces nearly all of the coal. The seams of this 
field have even a greater thickness than those in the Chikuho coal 
field, and the field will doubtless increase in importance as transpor- 
tation facilities improve. 

India. 


HE coal mines of India which are regulated by the India Mines 

Act have an annual production of about 20,000,000 tons and 
employ about 95,000 men in undergromnd work. In the production 
per man underground, India occupies a -position below Belgium on 
the one hand and above Japan on the other. In this regard India 
gained the ascendancy over Japan in 1907 and an annual increase 
since that year has widened the margin of India’s lead. The daily 
output of the Indian miners can not be stated because the official 
reports do not show the number of days the mines are worked. 
Practically 85 per cent of the coal production is obtained from the 
coal fields of Bengal, where the average thickness of the seams is 
approximately 9 feet. About 40 per cent of the underground mine 
workers are women. Something less than 1 per cent are boys and 
girls below 12 years of age. : 


ANNUAL AND DAILY COAL PRODUCTION PER MAN EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND. ! 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds.]| 


Annual production per man employed underground. 
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1 Calculations based upon information derived from official reports, usually by direct examination, but 
in several instances through intermediate sources, Information could not be obtained for years left blank, 
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ANNUAL AND DAILY COAL Bi caters, = wt MAN EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND- 
oncluded. 


Daily production per man employed underground. 
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Are Employees Producing Less Than Before the 
War? 


© TEST the truth of the contention that notwithstanding the 
large increases in wages which have been granted since 1914 
to employees in nearly all industries, there has been an actual 
decrease in production per worker, the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and ay sesrecam undertook to secure statistics of hourly produc- 
tion from a number of representative establishments in the principal 
industries in the State. Preliminary data obtained in theinvestiga- 
tion are published by the department in its first (March, 1920) issuc 
of the Missachunctis Industrial Review.!. Though the information 
obtained thus far does not cover a sufficiently large number of estab- 
lishments to warrant conclusions in respect to industry in general, 
the department felt it to be advisable, m view of the keen interest 
manifested in the subject and the fact that so many appeals are being 
made for the increase of production, to publish the data already 
gathered rather than to wait until more complete information is 
obtained. It is hoped that this preliminary discussion will result in 
disclosing other valuable sources of information and in inducing 
employers voluntarily to assist in the investigation by furnishing 
production statistics in their possession. 

Most of the data presented in the article are for October of the years 
1914, 1918, and 1919, these years having been selected as representa- 
tive of prewar, war, and reconstruction conditions. The figures cover 
seven establishments—two shoe factories, one paper factory, one 
chair factory, one mill manufacturing shirtings, one candy factory, 
and one factory producing rubbers. Reports were received from a 





1 For a review of this publication see pp. 202 and 203 of this issue of the MONTHLY LaBor REviEw. 
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number of other establishments but as a special effort was made to 
insure that only those factories should be included whose units of 
product were of « standard character and whose processes of manu- 
Scture were identical in each of the years studied, these additional 
establishments were excluded, owing to changes in processes of 
manufacture, introduction of new machinery, changes in management, 
or for other reasons. Of the seven establishments for which data are 
civen, four showed an increase in quantity of output per employee 
per hour in 1919 over 1914, while three showed a decrease. The per 
cent of decrease was, by industries, as follows: Shirtings, 10.1; 
chairs, 10.6; and rubbers, 17.8. The paper-making establishment 
showed an increase in production per employee of 11.3 per cent over 
1914, and the candy factory of 36.2 per cent; one shoe factory showed 
an increase of 9 per cent, while the second shoe factory which fur- 
nished data by departments showed increases in production ranging 
from 6.7 per cent mm the treeing and dressing room to 142.7 per cent 
in the stitching room. Wage increases are shown in conjunction 
with the production data. From these figures the conclusion is 
drawn that ‘‘it does not appear that increases in wages in the several 
establishments uniformly resulted in an increase in production per 
employee. On the contrary, in the three establishments in which a 
decrease in product per employee was reported in 1919 as compared 
with 1914, the increases in wages during the period were respectively 
100 per cent, 90 per cent, and 110 per cent, while the increase in 
wages during the same period in establishments in which production 
— increased was, with one exception, less than 90 per 
eent. 





ip oe 


Production in Certain Nova Scotia Coal Mines. 


HE average number of tons of coal mined per man per year in 
T" the mines of a certain coal-mining company in Nova Scotia is 
stated ' to have declined steadily since 1916. In that year the 
output per man averaged 590 tons; by 1919 it had fallen to 460 tons. 
The total annual output of the coal mines of the company had also 
declined from 6,800,000 to 5,100,000 tons. The decrease in produc- 
tien, however, is declared to be due not to the decreased efficiency of 
the miner but to a reduction in the proportien of men actually engaged 
in cutting coal as compared with the total number employed at the 
mines. The number of miners has greatly decreased while the 
number of nonproductive workers has remained constant. ‘‘It is 
the excess of nonproducers, brought about by the unremedied 
shortage among the producers, that causes the apparent inefficiency 
in production when the total production is divided by the total force 
of workmen employed.” 

The sho of miners is claimed to be due partly te the fact that 
many enlis miners were killed in the war, and that many who 
returned from overseas did not go back to their former work. A 
similar shortage ef miners in British Columbia is attributed partly 
to the application of the 8-hour day to all industries, thus depriving 
the mining industry of its former advantage of a shorter working day. 





1 Canadian Mining Journal. Quoted in Labor Gazette, Ottawa, July, 1920, pp. 745, 746. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Coopera- 
tive National Bank. 


HAT appears to be a new departure in the labor world is the 
W organization of a bank by union labor, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers being the organization to make the 
start in this direction. A charter has recently been granted 
by the United States Treasury to officers of the brotherhood for the 
establishment of what is to be known as The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Cooperative National Bank, which will be capi- 
talized at $1,000,000 and will be located at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
shares of stock are selling at $110, and subscriptions are limited to 
members of the brotherhood. It is announced that a general bank- 
ing business will be done, but that an effort will be made to develop 
the trust and savings departments and the administration of the 
estates of deceased members. Since the brotherhood is paying out, 
according to a recent announcement by the president, through the 
insurance associations of the organization, about $1,500,000 a year 
and is handling through its many activities about $7,000,000 annu- 
ally, it is believed that it will be to the advantage of the members to 
handle this large sum of money themselves. <A foreign exchange 
department will be a feature. By using the word ‘‘cooperative”’ 
it is hoped that the bank will become associated with the cooper- 
ative banks throughout the world, of which there are about 38,000 
in existence today. The president of the brotherhood, in com- 
municating the news of the organization of the bank to the Bureau, 
States: 
Our bank is to be one of service and for the good of the many instead of yng to 


make money for a few, and we believe it will serve as a living example of w or 
organizations can do along banking lines, to be followed by the organization of more 


banks among other labor unions. 





—_. _— 
=r 


Political Action by the English Cooperative 
Movement.’ 


URING the past few years a gradual change has been taking 
D — in the policy of the cooperative movement in Great 
ritain. It has always been the policy of the movement to 

refrain from active participation in politics. Such action as 
had been taken has been confined to pressure for legislation, brought 


1 The data on which this article is based were secured from the Proceedings of the 48th, 49th and 50th 
Annual of the Cooperative Union, 1917, 1918, and 1919; Coo onin Many Lands, by Smith- 
Gordon and O’Brien; The New Statesman, on, May 29, 1920; the Manchester (England) Guard- 
ian, issues of May 26 and May 27, 1920. 
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to bear through a parliamentary committee. “There had long been, 
within the movement, a small minority who felt that more direct 
political action should be taken; this group, however, received little 
support from the great mass of cooperators. It was felt that to do 
so would open the way for all kinds of dissension within the move- 
ment. 

War conditions made a great change in the feeling of the move- 
ment in this respect. It is stated that at the beginning of the war 
there was probably no class of men more desirous of assisting their 
Government and country than were the cooperators. It is stated 
that in return ‘‘they were neglected, insulted, and passed over in 
favor of every variety of middle interest. The imposition of the 
excess profits duty, where admittedly no profits were made, the 
treatment by local tribunals and by military representatives of ap- 
plicants for exemption, the perpetual ignoring of cooperative in- 
terests in drafting control orders, the absence of any representative 
of cooperation in the Ministry of Food—all these things brought 
cooperators to a state of mind, which, at one time, threatened to 
endanger their good will to the State.”’ This change of attitude had 
the direct result of again bringing to the fore the question of political 
activity. There was, however, the difference that whereas previ- 
ously the fusion of forces of the cooperators with the trade-unionists 
and Labor Party had been urged, now the demand was for direct 
representation | cooperators as cooperators. 

At the annual cooperative congress held in Swansea in 1917 the 
question was perhaps the chief one discussed. It was decided, by a 
vote of 1,979 to 201, to commit the movement to political participa- 
tion, and immediate steps were taken to give effect to the ockaind: 

At the next annual meeting held at Liverpool a national cooper- 
ative committee was formed, some of whose functions were to be as 
follows: i 

1. To prepare and issue a statement of policy and a national program on political 
matters; in accordance with the decisions of the congress to prepare for the approval 
of the annua! congress such amendments of the statement and program as seem desir- 
able; and to cooperate with local councils to be set up in carrying out the policy and 

To ° 
: 2. ‘To advise and help cooperative societies and cooperative political councils in 
their political work. 

3. To initiate and undertake, or cooperate with other committees of the Cooperative 
Union in doing so, schemes of propaganda and education for the furtherance of the 
political aims of the congress. 

4. To administer the cooperative political fund. 

5. To prepare a list of suitable candidates for parliamentary elections and to receive 
nominations from local councils. 

6. To ove or disapprove the candidates proposed by the local councils, and to 
make such grants, in support of the approved candidates as may be thought desirable. 

7. To win over the support of societies not yet having signified their acceptance of 
the political step. 

Under the auspices of this committee, acting with the local councils, 
which in many cases represented the cooperative and trade-union 
movements jointly, 10 candidates were put forward at the general 
election of 1918; of these, one was successful. 

At the fifty-first annual congress, held in 1919, at Carlisle, it was 
decided that the political activities of the movement should be carried 
on under the name of the ‘‘Cooperative Party.’’ The proposal that 
the movement affiliate with the Labor Party was rejected by a large 
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majority. The congress agreed, however, to the formation of a 


working agreement with the Labor Party for electoral penpeste and 
Peoples’ 


mie the ultimate aim of the establishment of a unite 
arty. 

The question of political affiliation came up again at the 1920 
congress, held during the week of April 23, in the form of a resolution 
in favor of a political alliance with the parliamentary committee of 
the Trades-Union Congress and the Labor Party. To the surprise of 
the congress discussion on the resolution was ruled out of order by 
the president of the congress. Subsequently, however, a statement 
was made on behalf of the Cooperative Party, and the congress was 
asked that the decision on the resolution be postponed until the next 
meeting, and that meanwhile the whole question be discussed at 
sectional and district conferences, in order that the decision when 
made may really represent the opinion of the whole movement. 

It seems evident from the reports that the membership is by no 
means unanimously in favor of the proposed political alliance or even 
in favor of the Cooperative Party. It is apparently admitted that 
the movement would be benefited by having representatives on 
legislative and administrative bodies, who would be both qualified 
and bound to express the views of the cooperation. The result of 
abstention from political action, it is pointed out, has resulted in 
some countries in exposing the movement to neglect or oppression; 
in others the movement has had Government assistance, but at the 
price of more or less Government control. On the other hand many 
cooperators fear that political action will degenerate into party strife 
and internal dissension and will eventually mean the destruction of 
the movement. Events will show how well founded this fear is. 

So far the cooperators have been fairly successful in their political 
aims. As has been noted they now have a representative in Parlia- 
ment. As a result of the municipal elections of November, 1919, 
there are now many representatives on local government bodies. It 
is stated that in the London area many borough councils are now en- 
tarely controlled by labor and cooperative members, 











EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
1" concerning the volume of employment in July, 1920, from rep- 
resentative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and 
in coal mining. Comparing the figures of July, 1920, with those of 
identical establishments for July, 1919, it appears that in 8 indus- 
tries there was an increase in the number of persons employed, while 
in 6 there was a decrease. The largest increase, 32.8 per cent, is 
shown in men’s ready-made clothing, while paper making and cigar 
manufacturing show percentage increases of 15.6 and 9.9, respec- 
tively. Decreases of 55.5 per cent in woolen and 6.1 per cent in boots 
and shoes are shown. 

Thirteen of the 14 industries show an increase in the total amount 
of the pay roll for July, 1920, as compared with July, 1919, and 1 
shows a decrease. The most important percentage increase, 70.3, 
appears in men’s ready-made clothing. The next largest increases 
are 51 per cent in paper making, 47 per cent in cigar manufac- 
turing, 34.3' per cent in automobiles, and 34 per cent in cotton man- 
ufacturing. A decrease of 43.6 per cent is shown in the woolen 
industry. . 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 4g ae ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1919, 
ND 1920. 





Number on pay roll. | \mount of pay roll. 


Per | Per 
Period cent of | cent of 

of pay | in- | in- 
roll. July, | July, | crease crease 
1919. | 1920. | (+)or (+) or 

de- de- 
erease crease 
i). | ‘ 
| 
Tron and steel 4 month. 172,023 $10,381, 412 |$13, 344, 921 
Automobile manufacturing. 1 week. . 102,042 2,786,955 | 3,744,033 
Car building and repairing. . 4 month.| 44,708 2,357,336 | 2,879,145 
Cotten manufacturing. 1 week. .| 52,676 948/061 | 1/270, 124 
Cotton finishing 3 |. 265, 325 325, 379 
Hosiery and underwear. . . . 461, 009 520, 263 
Woolen 921, 981 520, 303 | 
Silk 562, 591 603, 982 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 567, 311 966, 044 
Leather manufacturing... .. 211, 384 252, 834 
ts and shoes 1,325,932 | 1,410,712 
650, 522 982, 265 
201, 116 295, 663 
1,080,317 | 1,422,881 
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Comparative data for July, 1920, and June, 1920, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in three industries there was 
an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in July as com- 
pared with June and in 11 a decrease. The increases in the number 
of persons employed are 3 per cent in paper making, 1.8 per cent in 
cotton manufacturing, and 1.2 per cent in automobiles. The greatest 
decrease, 55.3 per cent, is shown in the woolen industry. 

In comparing July with June one industry shows an increase in the 
amount of money paid to employees, while 13 show a decrease. The 
one increase is 0.5 per cent, in cotton manufacturing. The largest 
decreases, 45.8, 18.7, and 15.1 per cent, are shown in woolen, car 
building and repairing, and silk. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 
1920. 





























Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
4 aon | 

ow | Per Per 

hewmen Period cent | cent 

Industry. ing for of pay é ie of in- | of in- 

roll. une, uly, | crease crease 

June 1920.” | 1920. | (+) or | June, 1920. | July, 1920. | (+) or 

July. sd | | de- 

ase | | crease 

| (—). | | (—). 
Tron and steel.............- 114 | 4 month./191, 806 |189,241 | — 1.3 $14,712,936 |$13,582,615 | — 7.7 
Automobile manufacturing. 38 | 1 week. ./107,735 |109,041 | + 1.2 3,674,483 | 3,668,969; — .2 
Car building and repairing. 42 jmonth. 56,049 | 46,481 | —17.1 | 3,541,498 | 2,879,145 | —18.7 
Cotton manufacturing... ... 50 week . .| 50,069 | 50, + 1.8) 1,183,497} 1,189,617; + .5 
Cotton finishing............ 16 |...do....| 12,289 | 12,125 | — 1.3) 336,750 325,379 | — 3.4 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 51 |...do....| 25,702 | 24,997 | — 2.7 563, 194 481,455 | —14.5 
WRN 5. on dbkesescesscee 49 |...do....| 42,450 | 18,978 | —55.3 930, 915 504,481 | —45.8 
iE Te 46 | 2 weeks.| 16,057 | 15, - 3 732, 577 622,160 | —15.1 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 39 | 1 week..| 21,717 | 20,953 | — 3.5 682, 501 618,312 | — 9.4 
Leather manufacturing..... 28 |...do....| 9,585] 9,574) — .1 264, 640 252,834) — 4.5 
Boots and. shoes............ 74 |...d0....| 65,333 | 59,804 | — 8.5 | 1,620,028 | 1,463,814; — 9.6 
Paper making.............- 57 |...do....| 33,015 | 34,013 | + 3.0 993, 316 982,265 | — 1.1 
Cigar manufacturing... .... 48 |...do...-.| 14,519 | 14,505} — .1 322, 076 307,840} — 4.4 
Coal mining (hétumiincus).. 86 | 4month.| 23,960 | 23,734; — .9/| 1,790,996 | 1,726,874) — 3.6 














In addition to the data presented in these two tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 98 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 154,812 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay-roll period reported for July, 1920, as against 
143,560 for the reported pay-roll period in July, 1919, an increase of 
7.8 per cent. Figures given by 103 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry for July, 1920, and June, 1920, show that 156,111 
employees were actually working on the last full day of the pay period 
reported for in July, 1920, as against 154,459 for the period in June, 
1920, an increase of 1.1 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


DURING the period June 15 to July 15, 1920, establishments in 

10 of the 14 industries reported increases in wage rates. Of 
the establishments reporting, many did not answer the inquiry rela- 
tive to this item, but in such cases, it is not likely that inaes 
were made. , 
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Tron and steel.—An increase of 224 per cent was granted by one 
mill to 33 per cent of the men; and another mill gave 60 per cent of 
the men an increase of 16 per cent. Four plants reported an increase 
of 15 per cent, affecting 50 per cent, 40 per cent, 25 per cent, and 10 
per cent of the employees, respectively. One establishment gave 
an increase of 14 per cent to 25 per cent of the force, while two 
establishments gave a 13 per cent increase, affecting 40 per cent of 
the force in one and 25 per cent of the force in the other. An increase 
of 12 per cent was received by one-half of the force in one plant, 
while another plant granted an increase of 11 per cent to two-thirds 
of the foree. One concern gave increases ranging from 10 to 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the men. An increase of 10 per cent was 
granted by four establishments, affecting all employees in the first 
establishment, 67 per cent of the employees in the second, 50 per 
cent in the third and 40 per cent in the fourth. Five plants granted 
a 9 per cent increase, affecting 90 per cent of the force in two plants, 
and 83 per cent, 75 per cent, and 66 per cent of the forces, respectively, 
in the other three plants. The entire force in one plant received 
increases ranging from 5 to 94 per cent. One-third of the men in 
two concerns were given increases of 84 per cent and 74 per cent, 
respectively. Increases ranging from 5 to 7 per cent were granted 
by one firm to 60 per cent of the employees, and another firm granted 
an increase of 54 per cent to 50 per cent of the employees. Four 
mills reported an increase of 5 per cent, affecting 50 per cent of the 
men in two mills, 40 per cent in the third and 30 per cent in the 
fourth. One-half of the force in one plant and four-fifths of the 
force in another plant were given increases, but the amounts received 
were not stated. 

Automobiles.—An increase of 5 per cent was given by one estab- 
lishment to 5 per cent of the men. 

Car building and repairing.—One firm granted a 10 per cent increase 
to 3 per cent of the employees. About 10 per cent of the force in 
one concern received an increase of 8.7 per cent, while another 
concern gave an increase of 8 per cent to 15 per cent of the force. 

Cotton manufacturing.—Two mills reported an increase of 10 per 
cent, affecting the entire force in one mill and 12 per cent of the force 
in the other. An increase of 5 per cent was given by one establish- 
ment but no further statement was made. 

Cotton finishing.—One establishment reported an increase of 10 
per cent, affecting 15 per cent of the men. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—An. increase of 10 per cent was granted 
by one firm to 25 per cent of the employees. 

Leather.—An increase of 5 per cent to 15 per cent of the employees 
was reported by one firm. Another concern granted a bonus for 
full-time service. 

Boots and shoes.—Five per cent of the men in one factory were 
granted an increase of 10 per cent, while another factory granted an 
84 Pod cent increase to 1% per cent of the men. 

aper making.—One establishment gave an increase of 6.8 per 
cent to about 19 per cent of the employees and another establishment 
granted an increase of 6.7 per cent to 14 per cent of the employees. 

Coal.—One concern reported a 5 per cent increase, affecting 3 per 
cent of the force. 
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Activities of Public Employment Offices in 
Massachusetts in 1919. 


HE work of the three State public employment offices of 

T Massachusetts, located at Boston, Springfield, and Fall River, 

during the calendar year 1919, is described and statistical 

data are presented in the thirteenth annual report on the public em- 

ployment offices, issued by the director of the division of statistics 
of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 

During the year 43,433 applications for help were received from 
11,457 employers, who asked for 58,255 persons. Of the 66,724 
offers of positions to applicants, 37,615, or 56.4 per cent, were filled, 
as compared with 51 per cent of the positions offered in 1918. The 
total number of individuals for whom positions were found was 
18,095, for 12,042 of whom one position only was secured and for 
6,053 more than one position was secured. 

The total expenditures on account of these public employment 
offices for the fiscal year ending November 30, 1919, were $43,735.05 
and the per capita cost of placement, based on the total expenditures 
was $1.15 as compared with $1 for 1918, the increase being due 
almost wholly to necessary increases in salaries, rentals, and telephone 
service. The following table shows in summary form the work of 
these offices during the year 1919: : 


SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS OF THE THREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES O} 
MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1919. 


———- ——— 
; ’ 
































| Positions filled. 
Applica- | p Ears. pan 
: ersons Positions 
Sex. pe nen: ones called for. | offered. | Percent | Percent 
peeyets. Number. oe of position 
| ca ed for. offered. 
a 5 | 1 
’ | 
pe SL MEN, de Sy (2) 33, 066 39,860 | 19, 592 | 59.3 | 49. 
nS. 5 NS 45152. 46 @) 25, 189 26, 864 | 18, 023 | 71. 6 | 67.1 
ees a INAH 43, 433 | 58, 255 | 66,724 | 37,615 | 64.6 | 56. 4 
} | 








1 Not reported separately. 


Classified by industry secre the number of persons called for and 
the arg of positions filled during the year are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


s 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS CALLED FOR AND NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED BY MASSA- 
“CHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 
1919, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 


























ents: { 
Positions filled. 
} 
Industry grou Persons Per cent 
—— called for. | Per cent in doen 
; ae. pod oe mn occupation 
P 3 group. 
NgriceND. + aretidsk te kb donde éndeeeeess-scceses conn 1,749 1,149 65.7 3.1 
ee er 2, 950 1,510 51.2 4.0 
Cem ah hl de Shilo ale dh 56. dd db bees dccccees 15,719 14, 785 94.1 39.3 
ge ae ee ae ee 155 65 41.9 ° 
Clay, glass, and stone products......................... 119 73 61.3 om 
Clerieal, professional, and technical..................... 1, 438 700 48.7 1.9 
CE ER isncindnesccdstccesccccsensce 1, 853 792 42.7 2.1 
Common labor (not casual workers).................... 3. 608 2 205 61.1 | 5 O 
Domestic and personal service... ... oa Eee 2 14,052 7,932 56.5 | 21.1 
Food beverages and tobacco.............. 5, Ae come) he. 570 | 280) 49.1 | 7 
Leather, rubber, and allied products................... 1, 252 921 73.6 2.4 
REL ARRAN s bdo 20 x2 .c0 cep se + se. Fen canuey Fo 128 R6 67. 2 | 2 
Metals and manchinery....................2............. | 4,759 2,585 54.3 6.9 
Paper EEE RES OS eee eee 1, 283 498 38.8 1.3 
I I = REI CE AP 2, 576 1,099 42.7 2.9 
Theaters and amusements................ Wik dt: shmaca 4 165 75 45.5 ‘3 
Transportation and public utilities..................... 771 362 47.0 9 
Wholesale and retail trade........ aR pen Oy as 944 407 43.1 1.1 
W ocodworking and furniture...........................- 394 172 43. 7 5 
SIS Faced au tise dde ho ns oc Sain chaos. ccaceeees | 3,770 1,918 50. 9 5.1 
et Sindn aipeihde dint dua o%e 2 OR te | 58, 255 37.615 64.6 100.0 





Employment in New York State Factories in 
July, 1920. 


STATEMENT issued by the New York State Industrial Com- 
A mission reads in part as follows: 

With a net decrease of only one-half per cent between June 
and July in the number of factory workers employed, manufacturing 
activity in New York State shows that it is being sustained notwith- 
standing the general belief that numerous mills and shops are shutting 
down. July is regularly a month of reduced operations and, except 
for the war pressure of 1918 and the call for production in 1919, has 
uniformly shown decreased manufacturing business in 1914, 1915, 
1916, and 1917. There were very few closings in July on account of 
depression, although some factories had vacations and others shut 
down for inventories. Numerous recoveries from strikes were re- 
ported, while an insignificant number of new strikes involving few 
workers began. Transportation difficulties are clearing up so that 
there is less shortage of fuel and better shipment of raw materials 
and finished products. 

These facts are obtained from an analysis of 1,625 reports covering 
575,000 workers * * #*, 

The lmes of business showing marked reductions in number of 
operatives are the manufacture of stone, clay and glass products, 
fur and leather apparel, textile products and clothing. But these 
are counterbalanced by large gains in metals, chemicals, wood 
products, and food. With the shortage of surplus labor which has 
existed for some months, it is obvious that workers are shifting their 
occupations and unemployment occurs only where it is voluntary. 
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Among manufacturers of metal goods, machinery and conveyances, 
activity is most pronounced in rolling mills, sheet metal ware, 
machinery of all kinds, clocks, typewriters, and locomotives. Orders 
for locomotives apparently anticipated the increased freight rates 
which will quicken production in railway supplies and rolling stock. 
The pleasure automobile factories and likewise those supplying parts 
are affected adversely by the restriction on bank credits, which 
began last month, while the auto-truck business is exempt for the 
reason that these conveyances are very essential in supplementing 
the existing facilities for the shipment of freight and express * * *. 

There has been no cessation of the demand for the luxuries which 
follow high wages as is evidenced by the continued increase in manu- 
facture of pianos and piano players. Jewelry likewise is enjoying 
aheavy demand * * *, 

Coming to the different products which are used for wearing 
apparel, there is manifest a slump which is attributable entirely to 
the refusal of the retail dealers to commit themselves as to the trend 
of future prices. Leather tanners report decreased orders, shoe 
manufacturers show 6 per cent less workers in July than in June, 
with a number on half-time * * *. The men’s, women’s, and 
children’s outer and under clothing group show a 4 per cent decline 
in the number of workers and this is naturally connected with de- 
creased activity in mills which manufacture cotton, woolen, and silk 
cloth. Likewise hosiery and other knit goods are restricting their 
output. 

igh building costs continue to hold down the demand for building 
materials * * *, 

The factories which manufacture paper do not show an appreciable 
change in number of operatives at work in July * * *, 





——. —— 
ee i ee 


Harrisburg Labor Employment Conference. 


T,VARLY in February, 1920, Commissioner C. B. Connelley, of the 
i} Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, issued a call 
for a conference of superintendents and employment managers, 
to meet with the bureau of employment.of the department, in order 
‘to consider and discuss how they might function more closely and 
definitely and how the bureau of the department might render quicker 
and more specific service to the corporations.’”’ The conference 
assembled February 17, 1920, and a recent bulletin of the department 
gives a digest of its ms scons. a 
In his address of welcome the commissioner dwelt on the impor- 
tance, socially as well as industrially, of preventing unemployment, and 
the need for carefully supervised and well-sustained machinery for this 
purpose. He pointed out some of the difficulties in the way of ren- 
de quick and satisfactory service to —— and employee, and 
ave figures showing the work done by the Pennsylvania bureau from 
arch.31, 1919, when it passed from under the supervision of the 
Federal Government, to Rceaaber 31. During this period 239,048 


1 Commonwealth of P: Ivania. Bulletin of the Department of Labor and Industry, Vol. VII, series 
of 1920, No.3. Harrisburg, Pa., 1920. 29 pp. 
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workers applied for employment, 381,814 vacancies for workers had 
been registered, 186,924 workers had been sent to prospective 
employers, and 173,159 had been placed. The following summary is 
given: 
72.4 per cent of the persons applying for positions received work. 
42.7 per cent of the persons asked for by employers were furnished. 
.3 per cent of the persons sent to positions failed to receive work. 
.1 per cent of the applicants were holding positions when they asked for work. 
.3 per cent were not capable of filling positions for which they applied. 
.2 per cent were applicants for executive or technical positions for whom open- 
ings could not be found. 


Of the total placements made 40 per cent were in metal and 
machinery trades, 20 per cent were in common labor, 10 per cent in 
building and construction, 10 per cent in transportation and public 
utilities, and 8 per cent in mines and quarries. Clerical, technical, 
and professional placements accounted for 4 per cent, and no other 
group took more than 2 per cent. 

The acting chief of the department presented a paper on the work 
of the bureau of rehabilitation. The purpose of the bureau is ‘to 
aid men or women disabled in industrial work to be properly placed in 
jobs for which they are suitable.’”’ The bureau aids in two ways: By 
providing artificial limbs or other appliances at a price within the 
worker’s reach, or gratuitously, if that should be necessary, and by 
securing training for the disabled worker in some occupation for which 
he is adapted. The connection of this work with that of the employ- 
ment manager is very close, for ordinarily it is only through the latter 
that a handicapped man can be placed in industry. From the point 
of view of production it is highly desirable that the injured man should 
be placed, for ‘“‘if a handicapped man can be placed in a job which he 
can perform satisfactorily, the handicapped man, in spite of his dis- 
ability, in many cases will relieve an able-bodied man to do work that 
the handicapped man can not do.’’ The speaker made a strong plea 
to treat the injured man at least as wisely and constructively as if he 
were a part of the inanimate machinery of production. 

Whenever a valuable machine is broken so that it can no longer perform the services 
for which it was designed and built, the sound parts of that machine which can be used 
in other service in the operation of the plant are carefully and ingeniously put back 
into the mechanical equipment ofthat plant. Thesame procedure should be followed 
by the employment service in regard to handicapped persons. * * * Thisisnota 
charitable proposition; it is economic as well as humanitarian. If you can use these 


so-called ‘‘waste products” advantageously, it will be not only for their benefit but 
also for the benefit of the plant employing them in properly selected tasks. 


A brief statement was made as to the work of the housing bureau 
of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, on the ground that 
the housing situation is closely related to the problem of securing and 
keeping workers. 

The same View was stressed by Mr. Paul Kreuzpointer in a discus- 
sion of hoysing conditions sul labor turnover, in which he cited 
instances of the close connection between housing problems and the 
difficulty of securing workers in various parts of Pennsylvania. In 
one city “‘it was admitted by the proprietors of the mill that the 
housing conditions caused at least 50 per cent of the labor turnover.” 
Employment bureaus, he thought, might do much to relieve the exces- 


‘sive labor turnover by a rational on economic distrihution of labor 
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temporarily out of work. Functions auxiliary to this are the careful 
classification of applicants according to their degree of skill, class of 
eceupation and vocational ability, the drawing from these classi- 
fications information concerning improvements which might be made 
in the situation, and the wide diffusion of the results of the accumu- 
lated experience of the State labor employment bureau ‘“as to cost 
to our industries of the floating labor elements and consequent in- 
crease of cost of production.” 

Briefly stated, an effective employment bureau should not only serve the immediate 
purpose of a labor exchange for the accommodation of both employer and employee, 
but in addition should be an instrumentality in the larger, broader social service of 
a share to the social and vocational progress of labor for the purpose oj 
modifying the causes of the expensive labor turnover with which an employment 
bureau is constantly dealing, and which is a social and moral detriment and an enor- 
mous economic loss to the country. 


There was some discussion as to the advisability of forming the con- 
ference into a permanent organization, but it was finally agreed to 
postpone such action. Instead, those present should be looked upon 
as a temporary advisory group, upon whom the commissioner of labor 
and industry might at his pleasure. 

Before the conference adjourned the employment managers’ com- 
mittee of the Delaware River section, Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ 
Association, laid before it a series of recommendations concerning the 
working of the State employment service, which are of interest as 
showing the views of Pat employers in respect to the organiza- 
tion. ey were as follows: 

1. That the State employment service oneage competent interviewers, who will refer 
applicants for employment on an impartial basis to industrial plants or representatives 
oi such plants in accordance with requisitions for help filed by the various companies. 

2. That the State employment service provide reasonable facilities for office space 
for representatives of industrial plants when such isdesired at the offices established by 
the service. 

3. That priority be given by each office to the needs of the particular local industrial 
district in which the office is located, the territory of which district may not necessarily 
be confined to the State limits but may overlap into one or more adjacent States. 

4. That the appropriation for the State employment service include a substantial 
sum for publicity purposes to acquaint workers with the ad vantages oi the service. 

5. That necessary records and information be provided for the use of employers and 
; a ag as to the labor supply and requirements in Pennsylvania and adjoining 

tates. 
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Woman Wage Earners in Minnesota. 
fhe" Minnesota Department of Labor and Industries has recently 


issued the results of a survey‘ of women in industry, carried 

out, in connection with the bureau of women and children, by 
a number of women’s organizations. The survey was begun in 
March, 1918, and closed in December, 1919, so that it covered the 
period of the greatest demand for women as employees, and also a 
period of seriously mounting cost of living. The data on which the 
report is based were gathered by volunteers in the various com- 
munities throughout Minnesota where women were employed in 
numbers sufficient to justify a local inquiry, but the statistical work 
was done in the Department of Labor and Industries. Owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that the survey was undertaken at the very 
height of the war, and probably also to the method of collecting data, 
details as to trade processes and differentiation of occupations were 
not always obtained, and some of the information given is indefinite. 
The survey, however, gives some light on two questions of much 
interest at the present time—the wages received by women, and the 
extent to which woman wage earners have dependents. 

The survey included 51,361 female workers, of whom the largest 
group, a trifle over one-third of the whole number, was ee, in 
manufacturing industries; approximately one-fourth were in mer- 
cantile establishments, about one-sixteenth in telegraph and telephone 
work, one-eighth in personal and domestic service, and one-fifth in 
all other industries. The wage distribution by industry is given in 
much detail, and an effort is made to show what the wages mean in 
terms of living. The most important of these findings are shown in 
the following summary: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN IN EACH WAGE GROUP AND ECONOMIC CLASS, 








Number Per cent 








Wage group. Economic class. in in 
group. group. 
IL 53S. ce, Sis LL Lh LL ik sd eddeond | Below subsistence line. ..... 17, 452 34.0 
hn. aeracdsvedneondascippensscuiatod | Minimum subsistence... . .. - 19,244 37.5 
RLS. 10.5 25) dc bavevedevebiecseccoed | Normal subsistence.......... 9, 100 17.7 
ee, SR a. ob bs eaeeedis otwcccnweees | Normal standard............ 4,373 8.5 
tna. 0 nadia gone cagabeseteahncesn ind auadanendrekyananer alivce 1, 185 2.3 
ASE Cay eae - eae | EOS Stree Bote RI A 51,361 100. 0 





The division here made into economic classes is admittedly arbi- 
trary, but in view of the point which prices had reached by the time 





1 Minnesota ment of Labor and Industries. Bureau of Women and Children. Women in Indus- 
try in Minnesota in 1918. St. Paul [1920]. 35 pp. 
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these figures were taken probably no one will seriously contend that 
a woman making less than $10 a. week is really receiving a living 
wage. Yet of the more than 50,000 women studied, one-third fall in 
this wage proup and nearly two-fifths are found in the next, the 
members of which are receiving merely a minimum subsistence wage. 
Only 26 per cent are found in the group which, earning $15 a week or 
over, is looked upon as being able to live with some degree of comfort. 
These figures, it must be remembered, deal with a period when the 
demand for workers was strong and when war-time wages were 
supposed to be lifting every worker to a pitch of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

A more detailed study than was possible for the general group was 
made of some 19,000 woman workers in Minneapolis. The distribu- 
tion of these workers, by occupation and wage group, was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONAL AND WAGE GROUPS, OF 19,523 FEMALE WORK- 
ERS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 





























Number | Re A | Per cent | Per cent hed wm id 
Occupational group. con- |v nder © receiving | receiving $20 = 
sidered. | $10 $10 to $14./$15 to $19. osha 
: over. 

Unskilled labor....................- sn dip enka ld Sprek <> 366 55.2 33.3 10.4 1.1 
re AG ek et becoasces sccwaeSaces 410 69.0 23.2 7.3 .5 
SS CEI, Bas 54 baie ocncc cnncsee sov' sedbionciaa 298 80.5 17.4 1.1 9 
Ee tink ink. doe Ce matings <pimaingin magn 525 80.8 18.3 Se iiedinlss ono 
Washerwomen and laundresses...............-.-.-.-- 472 53.8 41.3 Bievidsoce<. 
tra ne a. non ents bean aha sno 220 29.5 51.8 15.9 2.7 
Machine operators ..... 2.2.0.2... ece eee e ees ee ceeeee 2,540 27.1 45.5 23.3 4.0 
Seamstresses and sewing women................-.-.- 521 24.5 61.2 13.2 1.0 
ORNL NID we 9 dine So cccccoccepsccocsccesicce 332 25. 6 67.2 5.7 1.5 
MEGS cca Sub du cobaeGeddssss tubvadebas ice < cclbac knee 424 40.1 44.1 13.9 2.0 
Dee oo. cee. oo SiS anemeesanengpsonh ss 1,227 39.0 | 42.6 13.8 4.5 
eS ERE RES ARE ee oe RE 1,913 12.7 42.2 27.0 18.1 
Stomcnragners Sih wa oo Shade shoe ass sadaasshae ennss s 3,285 4.8 29. 6 42.4 23.3 
FOUIPOE De oo correc cccccccctccccccerccnscccccces 1,189 4.0 26.7 43.5 25. 8 
Telephone operators........-.....-----.---+---------- 534 18.4 60,1 17.2 4.3 
General office help... ............-secececccsececceeeee 1, 803 19.0 50. 0 19. 4 11.6 
i ES plier EB ig ES SS aS OR EEE a aaa 370 24.9 32.2 23.8 19.2 
I 85. 5k ba SG Fh 0 Seine da bids - Sep deee dissed 557 13.8 38.1 27.1 21.0 
FE CO voce ce curse resccasccccespcccgcesne 2, 537 43.7 | 44.2 11.0 1.1 

NS ee ian Wine i ee eae 19, 523 26.4} 40.2 22.7 10. 6 








In 11 of these occupational anrape over one-fourth of the workers 
received less than the minimum subsistence wage, and in 5 the pro- 4 
portion in this class ranged from 53 per cent to 80 per cent. In 4 
only 7 groups did one-fourth or more, receiving $15 or over a week, 
reach a position of comparative comfort. Two groups show a spe- 
cially striking division. The women in the printing trade do not 
seem to have shared in the advance in wages that trade is supposed 
to have made, since two-thirds of their number are earning a bare 
subsistence wage, and one-fourth do not reach even that limited 
standard. Only one-fourteenth reach or pass the $15 a week mark. 
No other trade group makes so poor a showing as this. It is ap- 
parently equaled by some of the domestic workers, but in their 
case there is an allowance to be made for compensation in the form 
of food and lodging which does not appear in the table. Also, the 
forewomen, whose itions are supposed to require experience 
and responsibility, do not appear to get the returns which might 
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be expected from such qualities, as not quite half of them get be- 
yond a bare subsistence wage. ; 

“There are two objections which may be made to the above table. 
Domestic servants receive an important part of their compensation 
in the form of board and lodging, and such workers as kitchen helpers, 
waitresses, and the like, are apt to receive from a part to all of their 
board, so that the cash wage given above does not represent their 
situation fairly. Also, a number of the workers studied were young, 
and might be looked upon as learners, who could not reasonably 
expect the full wage of an experienced woman. The following table 
is from these difficulties, as the workers who may receive part of 
their compensation in board are omitted, and in the other industrial 
groups only those who are aged 22 or over are included. With 
these omissions, the following results are obtained: 


DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONAL WAGE GROUPS, OF 10,427 FEMALE WORKERS, 
AGED 22 YEARS AND OVER, IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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This shows an improvement in the situation, but even here in 8 
of the 13 occupational groups, over half of the workers do not get 
beyond the ‘‘minimum subsistence wage.’’ Of the whole group of 
10,427 women included in this table, one-eighth were earning less 
than a mihimum subsistence wage; just under two-fifths were get- 
ting a minimum subsistence wage, but no more; not quite one-third 
were receiving from $15 to $19 weekly, and only one-sixth reached 
the comparative comfort and safety of $20 a week or more. When 
it is remembered that these are all women of 22 or over, there seems 
ground for the comment of the authors of the report, that ‘‘the 
effects of the war upon wages are not nearly so obvious as it has 
been claimed.” The rer tiats, pea situation is summed up as follows: 

The discussion of the wage and age distribution among workers in specific oceu- 
pations would seem to show that wages have remained during the war so low as to 
permit of little improvement in the standard of living; and that the majority of the 
workers are compelled to struggle with the problems of mere subsistence; and that 
only in comparatively few instances, and aagemern 4 in the semiprofessional occu- 
pations, have wages reached a point where a normal living can be secured on the 
wage received. 

eng to the matter of family responsibilities, it appears that 
over one-half of the whole group of woman wage earners studied 
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have dependents or contribute to the support of their families. 
The number of women in each economic class and the proportion 
contributing to the family support is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN EACH SPECIFIED WAGE GROUP, AND PROPORTION CON- 
TRIBUTING TO FAMILY SUPPORT. 





| Number Per cent con- 

receiving tributing to 

specified family 
wage. 


Weekly wage. 





Under $10 17,459 
$10 to $14 19, 244 
9, 100 

3,675 
698 
1, 185 


51, 361 























The proportion contributing to family support is curiously even 
throughout these economic classes, the range being only from one- 
half to three-fifths. Unfortunately the investigators did not find it 
possible to learn how many of these women were supporting others 
unassisted, how many were turning their earnings into a common 
family fund by which they as well as the rest of the household were 
supported, and how many were merely contributing a part of their 
earnings, so that the phrase “contributing to family support’’ is 
indefinite. In a general way, it implies that these workers had others 


dependent upon them, but how many were dependent, and to what 
extent the workers studied were responsible for them, is not known. 

The following table shows, by marital condition, the number and 
per cent of women contributing to family support: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT, BY MARITAL CONDITION, OF WOMEN CONTRIBUTING TO 
FAMILY SUPPORT. 








Contributing to family 
support. 





Marital condition. 


Number. Per cent. 
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The distribution here is about what might be expected. Naturally, 
married women would be responsible for family support more gee. 
ally than would single women, and between the married, the widowed 
and the divorced, the differences are too slight to be significant. 
The larger proportion of the deserted who are contributing is entirely 
normal. It is almost a commonplace of desertion that the defaulting 

makes no sr for the family left behind, while in the 
) 


ease of widowhood or divorce such provision is often made. No 
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explanation is made of the small proportion of the separated who are 
supporting others. 

Of the 10,090 women shown in the above table who were or had 
been married, 3,779, or 34.7 per cent, were mothers, and nearly 
one-half of these had two or more children. The group as a whole 
had 7,206 children under working age. A study of the foreign 
born as compared with the native married workers, shows that the 
foreign more often had children and were found in the lower-paid 
wage groups more frequently than the native born. 

The proportion of native married women without children found at work was 
69.9 per cent, while in the case of the foreign women only 46 per cent were childless. 
The fact that wages among native married women are comparatively higher, and 
childlessness more frequent, would lead to the belief that economic necessity is more 
likely to be a factor in determining foreign married women to become wage earners 
than in the case of native married women. As we have no data relating to the occupa- 
tions and wages of the husbands, the above opinion is to be taken merely as a conjecture 
which, however, has considerable basis of fact. 


The report closes with recommendations for fair living wages to 
be established through the medium of wage boards “with power to 
make adjustments in accordance with changes in the cost of essential 
commodities,” for a standardized method of reporting hours of labor 
worked by women throughout the State, for a study of the children 
of employed mothers with a view to determining tho effect of the 
mother’s employment upon the child, for a study of conditions pre- 
vailing in industrial establishments, and for a study, in the case of 
employed mothers, ‘‘of the period of unemployment preceding and 
following childbirth and the effect of these periods of unemployment 
upon the morbidity and mortality rates of the babies.” 


Report of Nova Scotia Commission on Women 
in Industry. 


HE Nova Scotia Commission on Women in Industry, established 
by an act of 1919, has recently issued a report on the hours of 
labor, wages, and working conditions of women engaged in 

industrial occupations in the Province. This report is reviewed in 
the Canadian Labor Gazette for July, 1920 (pp. 866, 867). The 
commission was also directed to study schemes providing for mothers’ 
pensions with a view to determining what scheme, if any, would be 
racticable for use in Nova Scotia. The commission has not yet 
nished its study of this subject. 

Of the 2,031 women, employed in 49 industries, for whom weekly 
earnings were reported, 1,156, or nearly 57 per cent earned $10 or 
under. A number of these, however, did not work full time. Most 
of the evidence, it is stated, showed that the minimum wage should 
not be lower than $10 or $12. Thus over haif of the women studied 
were receiving either a bare subsistence wage or jess than this. One 
cause for the low wages was found to lie in the fact that the number 
of women whose earnings were reported included many who lived 
at home and were supported by their parents, with the result that 
“many girls, who must support themselves, and a number of widows 
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ae children are thus forced to accept less wages than are 
sufficient to properly maintain them.” 

The average number of hours worked per week in the establish- 
ments studied was 50.4. The actual hours ranged from 44, in several! 
printing offices and laundries, to as high as 60. In three of the 
argest industries in the Province the working week was 55 hours. 

onsiderable opposition was found to be manifested by employers 
to proposed legislation fixing a minimum wage, though detour 
legislation was looked upon with favor. | 


The general conclusions reached by the commission were that a large number oi 
women in the Province were not earning sufficient wages; that hours were frequently 
too long, especially where women have to stand, or where work is heavy or unhealthy; 
that working conditions could be improved, and should be subject to standard regu- 
lations; that the lack of medical inspection, especially in food factories, constitutes 
a public menace; that the Nova Scotia Factories Act was too limited in its scope and 
its provisions were too indefinite. The commission unanimously recommended the 
— of minimum wage legislation similar to that in force in Manitoba and Sas- 

atchewan, providing for the appointment of a board representative of women workers, 
the employersand the public; this board to have power to determine: (a) The standard 
of minimum wages for women in industry, shops and offices, sufficient to maintain 
them; (6) standards of hours of labor; (c) standards of conditions essential to health 
and morals; () medical inspection of employees in food factories for the protection 
of public health. The commission found it impossible to recommend a flat minimum 
wage for the whole Province owing to the variation in local conditions and in current 
prices, but they suggested that the proposed minimum wage board be vested with 
powers to fix suitable standards from time to time. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DISEASES. 





Necessary Qualifications and Activities of an 
Industrial Physician. 


N AN article in the National Safety News (Chicago) for August 
2, 1920, Dr. Carey McCord, director of the Soper of indus- 
trial medicine and public health, University of Cincinnati, points 

out the necessity of adequate medical services in industries as a means 
of reducing, if not preventing, the very great human and economic 
waste occasioned by diseases and accidents in plants, 75 per cent of 
which are regarded as wholly avoidable. He regards the practice 
of many plants in calling in an outside physician, when necessity 
arises, to care for injured workers as wholly inadequate and a practice 
not constituting industrial medicine in the true sense. ‘Industrial 
medicine is a specialty and the industrial physician is a specialist,” 
declares Dr. McCord, who then proceeds to outline the qualifica- 
tions of a good industrial physician, showing how ill-suited the general 
physician is for industrial work. 

1. He must come to know that an industry is maintained solely to produce, and 
that the doctor can not make the plant over into a hospital. 

2. He must have a knowledge, above all, of industrial hygiene, of physical working 
conditions, heating, lighting, tumes and dust, ventilation, locker rooms, wash rooms, 
rest rooms, cafeterias, toilet facilities, drinking water, etc. 

3. He must have a fundamental knowledge of industrial relations, employment 
methods, race problems, mutual benefits, pensions, insurance, liability. 

4, He must have a practical knowledge of hours of work in relation to fatigue and 
output, shift systems, rest periods, absenteeism, and turnover. 

5. He must be familiar with systems of industrial training—apprentice system 
vestibule schools, etc. : eer 

6. He must know that his job is to keep the worker on the job by maintaining 
such condition in the worker and the worker’s surrounding environment that his 
health will be kept intact. 

7. Last of all, the industrial physician must be a “‘human being,’”’ knowing the 
hearts of these people as well as their hurts. 


Dr. McCord believes that any plant employing 500 or more workers 
and many plants employing even 250 or 300 workers will ape by the 
full-time service of this type of industrial physician and by the main- 
tenance of a health conservation department, which he thinks is as 
important as any other nonproducing department, such as the audit- 
ing or purchasing departments. The services of a qualified industrial 
physician having been secured and a first-aid dispensary having been 

rovided, the activities of the physician are then enumerated by Dr. 
eCord: 

The prevention of all possible diseases among workers. 


The elimination of specific occupational disease hazards. __ “i 
The rendering of prompt medical and surgical care to the sick and injured of the 


plant’s personnel. 
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The physical examination of employees. 

The education of the worker in means of health betterment. 

The maintenance of a sanitary plant. 

The supervision of cafeterias, wash-room facilities, mutual aid societies, pensions, 
insurance, etc. 

The consultation with any employee on any health matter. 

What will such activities bring about? 

Fewer accidents and less disease. 

Shortened disability period for workers absent:on account of accident or disease. 

More output for the same amount of energy expended. 

A work environment conducive to the personal satisfaction of the worker, henc: 
lessened labor turnover and lessened absenteeism. 

Lowered premiums. 

From 200 to 1,000 per cent actual dividends on the money investment. 


Health Hazards in the Manufacture of Pearl 
Buttons. ’ 


HE health hazards incident to the pearl-button industry form 
T the subject of a recent investigation by two physicians of the 
Division of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene in the State 
University of Iowa. The study was made in a town in Iowa em- 
ploying 1,500 persons in pearl-button factories, nearly one-third of 
the total number engaged in the industry in the United States, and 
included not only a study of tuberculosis and other respiratory dis- 
eases, which are considered the chief health hazards of the industry, 
but also other possible health dangers, general living and working 
conditions, and the type of workers employed. 

The larger factories in the town, of which there are 8 or 10, em- 
ploy from 100 to 300 persons and perform all the processes of button 
making, while the numerous smaller factories only cut blanks. As 

t 


mig 
be fairly good in the factories, though by no means satis- 


factory in all particulars, while in the smaller plants they were 
found to be universally poor. Ventilation and dust elimination were 
_ fairly good in some of e larger places. The cutting rooms, where 
the work is done with a y of water playing on the saws, have 
generally the poorest aden conditions. The water does little 
toward allaying the dust and the cutters, having their hands con- 
stantly in cold water, become more easily subject to infection. In 
the grinding room and in the automatic room where the holes are 
bored in the buttons and the patterns cut, the work is done mainly 
by women. Although suction devices are used on these machines 
the amount of dust produced is so enormous that it is practically 
impossible to eliminate it completely. The employees were found 
to be, as a class, of a low standard of mentality and failed to co- 
operate in measures taken for the reduction of the health hazards 
in connection with their work. They were also of a shifting char- 
acter, seldom staying long in one factory. 

An analysis of the air in the different rooms showed that there was 
practically the same amount of dust in the cutting room where the 
wet process was used as in the grinding room where the process is 


e expected, oon and sani conditions were found to 
ar 





i Birge, E. G., M. D., and Havens, L. C., M. D.: Health hazards in the pearl-butten indusiry. The 
Journal! of Industrial Hygiene, Boston, July, 1920, pp. 81-89. 
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dry, although the employers generally considered that the use of 
water removed all danger from dust. 

Physical examinations of 33 cutters who had worked from 2 to 25 
vears revealed 22 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, all but 2 of these 
persons having worked 10 years or more at the trade. Grinders 
showed 7 cases of tuberculosis in 12 persons examined, sorters 3 
cases in 5 persons examined, while among 25 persons working at 
automatic machines there was no tuberculosis found, but there were 
11 cases of other respiratory diseases. In none of the occupations, 
except cutting, had any of the employees examined worked at the 
trade more than 10 years. A considerable amount of rheumatism, 
indigestion, and eyestrain were found among the persons examined, 
but it was considered doubtful if there was any more than would 
have been found in any other group of persons. 

Living conditions were found to be rather above the average for 
workers of this class as there was more than one room per person 
for 62 per cent of the employees, and only 16 per cent had less than 
one room per person. 

The results of the study seem to point to a remarkably high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis, especially among the cutters, though it is 
noticeable that the dust does not show its effect except after a con- 
siderable period of time, since while there are an abnormal number 
of deaths from tuberculosis most of them occur in middle life or 
later. All the cases of this disease can not be attributed directly to 
the occupation, however, as the element of infection in the homes 
must also be considered. 


Dye Worker’s Cancer. 


TTENTION is called in an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 31, 1920, to the frequent 
occurrence of cancer of the bladder among anilin dye workers. 

It is stated that one of the recent developments in the search for 
causes of cancer is the establishment of the fact that chemical 
nritation is quite as capable of producing malignant growths as is 
mechanical iuritation. The frequency of cancer of the bladder 
among anilin dye workers was noted in Germany as early as 1895 
butas the data at that time were considered to be insufficient it has 
remained for more recent investigations to establish the accuracy 
of the conclusions as to the frequent occurrence of the disease. 

Two German reports published in 1920 show a startling number of 
cases of this disease. In one of these,’ the Nassauer report, 89 cases 
of bladder cancer among anilin dye workers are reported and in 
the other,’ 20 cases, 4 of which were apparently included by Nassauer. 
Hospital records for Basel and Frankfort also bear out these findings 
of the high incidence of the disease among these workers and the 
long period of incubation. Twelve out of sixteen cages operated 
upon in the university clinic at Basel from 1901 to 1910 occurred in 





1 Nassauer, Max. Ueber bésartige Blasengeschwiilste bei Arbeitern der organischchemischen Grossin- 
, rt. Ztschr.f. Path. 22: 353, 1920. 
2? Oppenheimer: Miinchen. med. Wehnschr. 67: 12, 1920. 
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persons working in dyes, and of 92 cases treated in the surgical clinic 
at Frankfort from 1895 to 1918, 22 were among dye workers. 

The interval between the first appearance of the symptoms and 
the first exposure is a long one—usually about 15 years and some- 
times as long as 28 years, although one case developed in 2 years 
after exposure. The disease has Seveboped in many workmen who 
have been employed subsequent to exposure in other occupations 
and indicates that early injury to the bladder persists until cancer 
develops, although as the majority of the victims are between the 
ages of 34 and 47 years it indicates also that exposure frequently 
takes place before the age at which cancer is likely to develop. 

It is difficult to determine the proportion of cases among dye 
workers or the length of exposure which is dangerous, owing to the 
length of time which it takes for the disease to develop and the 
shifting of workmen. The fact that 28 cases were found in a plant 
employing 105 workmen is an indication of the high rate. Nassauer 
believes that exposure for more than three months to the more 
dangerous substances is unsafe, although he believes that this danger 
can be largely avoided by proper hygiene and cleanliness and by the 
use of devices to prevent unnecessary contact with materials. 

Determination of the different substances which may be responsible 
for causing the disease is by no means certain although it has been 
believed that anilin and benzidin were the most important agents 
Nassauer, however, believes that it is anilin alone which is respon- 
sible. As yet no experimental evidence has been secured as to the 

roduction of cancer by anilin or other chemicals used in the industry. 
uch research is very necessary in view of the fact that the dye 
industry has been developing so rapidly in this country. 


Cadmium Poisoning. 


N AN article on cadmium poisoning by Dr. G. Arbour Stephens, 

| in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene for August, 1920 (pp. 129- 

132), attention is called to a specific case of poisoning which seems 

to confirm the theory that cases of metal poisoning occurring in the 

zinc smelting industry are due to cadmium rather than to lead, to 
which they have been attributed. 

The case referred to was that of a man 67 years old who had been 
paid compensation 10 years for what had been considered to be 
plumbism. An analysis of the liver after death, however, showed 
no lead and only a trace of copper, but it did contain 0.91 grains of 
cadmium and 0.77 grains of zinc per pound. During the last six 
years the writer states that he has had eight similar cases where the 
analysis showed cadmium in quantities varying from 0.094 to 0.91 
grains per pound and zine from 0.03 to 0.77 grains per pound, and 
only a trace of lead at the most. During a period of several years in 
which the writer had been connected with lead and spelter works 
he had been impressed with the fact that the gastric symptoms, 
ascribed to plumbism, differed according to the industry in which 
the patients had been employed. These symptoms of the workers 
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in zinc smelters agreed with those noted by various authorities as 
being produced by cadmium. : 

Cadmium is much more volatile than zinc and is readily given off 
from zine smelting retorts. It is also said to be more readily absorbed 
and to be physiologically more powerful than zinc, which practically 
all recent authorities, it is stated, now consider to be harmless in 
itself. The conclusions summed up are as follows: 


1. Cadmium belongs to a group of heavy metals some of which are recognized to 
possess toxic properties. 

2. Cadmium has been found experimentally and industrially to possess toxic 
properties. : 

3. Men employed at zinc smelting are exposed to the absorption of cadmium in the 
form of fumes. 

4. After death cadmium is found in appreciable amounts in the organs of the body. 

5. These men experience symptoms atypical of lead poisoning as seen among 
lead smelters, but similar to those attributed by other writers to cadmium. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





The Crime of Uninsurance Under Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


By BERNARD L. SHIENTAG, CHIEF COUNSEL NEW YorRK STATE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION. 


the workmen’s compensation law in the State of New York fai! 
to carry compensation insurance covering their employees that 
the law requires. 

Such insurance may be carried with a stock company commonly 
called a casualty company, with a mutual insurance company, or 
with the State insurance fund. In certain cases where an employer 
deposits sufficient securities and satisfies the industrial commission 
of his financial responsibility, it permits him to be a self-insurer. 
The failure to carry compensation insurance is a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by fine up to $1,000, by imprisonment up to one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.” This drastic penalty was imposed 
because the compensation law may become ineffective unless em- 
ployers carry the necessary insurance under it. 


L HAS been estimated that over 20,000 employers coming undet 


Collection of Unpaid Awards. 


HE neglect of employers to carry compensation insurance results 
in almost a thousand cases every year where awards are made by 
the commission and have to be sent to counsel for collection. 

No activity of ours during the past year has produced more gratify- 
ing results than the-efforts made to collect unpaid awards to widows 
and children of those killed and to workers maimed and injured in 
industrial accidents. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, we have succeeded in 
collecting unpaid compensation awards amounting in all to 
$137,231.30; in addition we held several thousands dollars in cash 
and securities on special deposit to cover cases where rehearings 
have been granted by the Commission. This compares with collec- 
tions made in the four years preceding, amounting in all to $111,860.77. 
In one year we have collected a larger amount of unpaid awards 
than in the preceding four years taken together. 

This has been adcctnalillend because of increased effort and more 
efficient methods of keeping records and greater promptness in 
instituting and following up the necessary actions and proceedings. 
The results obtained do not reflect all of the progress made in this 
direction. We have instituted a system of preliminary examinations 
by deputy commissioners, in uninsured compensation cases, resulting 
in many awards being paid, which otherwise would have been sent 
to counsel for collection. This is particularly true in up-State cases. 
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Despite all of our efforts there are many awards every year which 
are uncollectible because the a a have failed to carry the nec- 
essary insurance and are financially irresponsible. I shall not attempt 
to picture the hardship this creates; the resentment it arouses in the 
heart of the injured workman; or, if he has been killed, in his help- 
less widow and children. The discontent and the suffering thus 
entailed result in incalculable harm, not alone to the individuals 
affected, but to the entire community. 


Typical Cases of Uncollectible Awards. 


I CITE a few instances of this kind which are typical of many 
others: 


Case No. 1.—A plumber falling from a scaffold while taking down a chimney received 
a fracture of the skull which resulted in his immediate death. He was survived by a 
widow aged 40 and six children, whose ages ranged from 1 to 22 years (Rose, | year; 
David, 4 years; Abe, 5 years; Celia, 9 years; Yetta, 19 years; and Julius, 22 years). 
The award in this case was for $11,500. Judgment was entered, execution returned 
unsatisfied; the debtor was examined, filed a petition in bankruptcy, and was dis- 
charged from all hisdebts. United Hebrew Charities obliged to aid the family, which 
depended solely on son of 22 for support. 

Case No. 2.—Laborer engaged in demolishing a building was instantly killed by a 
door falting on hishead. He wassurvived by a widow and four children, one of whom 
was born after the father’s death. The ages of the children at the time of the accident 
were 4, 3, and 2 years; the widow was 28 yearsold. An award was made for $7,536.05; 
judgment entered, execution returned unsatisfied. The charity organization of 
Brooklyn was obliged to contribute to the widow’s support. 

Case No. 3.—Laborer killed by having roof in the building in which he was working 
caveinon him. Died, leaving a widow and child 1 year old. Amount of award was 
$5,879.33, which could not. be collected. Repeated appeals were made to the charity 
organization of Brooklyn for financial aid. 

Case No. 4.—Baker’s hand caughtin dough-mixing machine, necessitating ampu- 
tation midway between the hand and the elbow. An award was made in the sum 
of $5,922.67, on which only $400 could be collected. Claimant had a wife and 
two children dependent upon him for support. Since the accident he has been 
unable'to obtain any work on account of his disability, and his family was dispossessed 
for nonpayment of rent. 

Case No. 5.—Employee in a garage struck on left hand by a bolt; wound became 
infected and incipient tuberculosis was lighted up which resulted in his death shortly 
thereafter. He was survived by a widow and five children, ages 4, 7, 11, 12, and 15 
years. The widow was compelled to go to work and appeal to a charity organization 
for assistance. Out of an award of $7,698.13 the small sum of $46.18 was collected, 
the employer, 2 corporation, having since gone out of business. At the time of his 
accident the claimant was making $4.40 a day as a laborer. 


Cases of this kind certainly do not make for industrial peace, nor 
do they inspire the victims with any great confidence in the justice 
administered in our democracy. They can not understand why the 
humane compensation law which they relied upon for their protection 
has become entirely ineffective. 





Compelling Employers to Insure. 


[X THE past year considerable has been accomplished in reducing 

the number of uninsured cases. The system of serving an unin- 
sured employer with a summons directing him to appear before the 
commission to show cause why he should not be prosecuted, has suc- 
ceeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. In the past seven 
or eight months with this system in operation for the most part in 
New York City only, 4,500 uninsured employers were served with 
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those summonses, and in 4,000 of these cases insurance was taken 
out without the necessity of court action; 500 are still under investi- 
gation. This system is now in operation all through the State and 
the same good results may be expected there. 

Where an employer has disregarded our warning no further time 
is wasted on him, but he is served with a summons and is brought 
into court immediately. 


Prosecution of Uninsured Employers. 


DURING the last year the practice of instituting criminal prose- 
cutions in those cases, which in the past had not been resorted 
to, was used with remarkably good results. Due to the limitation 
of our staff, our activities along this line up to the present have been 
confined to the city of New York and immediate vicinity, but arrange- 
ments - being made to conduct these prosecutions up-State wherever 
required. 
tt is a pleasure to testify to the whole-hearted and effective coop- 
eration which we have recived in those cases from the justices of the 
court of special sessions in the city of New York before whom they 
are tried. The following is a summary of the prosecution work for 
failure to carry compensation insurance for the year ending June 30, 
1920: 


Number of prosecutions. 


Prosecutions pending July 1, 1919 
(These were all commenced during the months of May and June, 1919.) 
Prosecutions commenced during the year 


Deen eee ais Stk endgi ds cl Sdaaves diwed.t cos elve de cee 


Disposition of prosecutions. 


a i Re Ee al el Bannan ku tlenun tees cnet deautat 112 
(Amounting to total of $4,835.) 

Discharged by magistrate 

Dismissed in magistrate’s court on motion of the commission. ................. 

DN EE ES eT ne 

Suspended sentences in special sessions. . ..........-.....--..-.--+-+----+------ 

Pending undetermined, July 1, 1920... .................-- eee eee ee eee eee eeeeee 


he EEE theca SQ 8S IE EB LS ROA TE LITEM, AIOE OTE TO Oe += 205 


; Jail Sentence Imposed. 


]* ONE cass, the first of its kind in the history of the commission, 

the employer was sentenced to imprisonment for 30 days for his 
failure to carry compensation insurance, which resulted in an un- 
collectible award made to one of his employees, who received severe 
injuries resulting in paralysis. 

Not only were there large fines in these cases running from $20 to 
$200, but the judges from the bench issued warnings that offenders 
would be dealt with summarily, and might expect no consideration 
from the court if they failed to carry compensation insurance after 
having been warned by the commission. The drastic penalties 
imposed by the court in these cases have had a most wholesome effect 
and resulted in the collection of thousands of dollars in unpaid com- 
pensation awards. 
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More publicity is needed on this important subject, and such a 
campaign will be launched inthenear future. Certain remedial legisla- 
tion willbehelpful. Amongother things, we have already recommended 
an amendment to the Federal bankruptcy act whereby unpaid com- 
pensation awards would not be or ee in bankruptcy. We have 
also recommended an amendment to the State law which will hold 
officers and directors of 4 jean who fail to carry compensation 
insurance, personally liable for compensation awards to injured work- 
men, 

Provision for Automatic Insurance. 


NINSURANCE under the compensation law is a great social and 
economic wrong. Despite all of the commission’s efforts to 
eliminate this evil, there wil ee be employers who violate this 
important statute, whether through ignorance, negligence, or willful 
disregard of their legal obligations. Such derelictions will result in 
many cases of hardship to the victims of industrial accidents and 
their families. It becomes important, therefore, to consider some 
plan whereby all employers of the State who fail to carry the com- 
pensation insurance required by law will be automatically insured, 
perhaps under some special group in the State insurance fund. The 
State will be empowered to collect premiums in these cases through 
some summary method with a penalty added.’ There are, of course, 
many difficulties standing in the way of such a plan. Care must be 
taken to avoid burdening the employers who comply with the law 
with any, of the losses created through the misconduct of those 
violating its provisions. Should the experience of the next year or so 
demand it, a plan along such lines will undoubtedly have to be adopted, 
if the community is to receive the full economic and social benefits 
that the workmen’s compensation law was designed to afford. 


Increased Compensation Premiums in New York. 


NEW manual of rates for compensation insurance has recently 
A been approved by Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of insurance 
for the State of New York. A revision was made necessary 
primarily because of changes in the law, but partly also for other 
reasons. Amendments of 1920 permit wages up to $125 per month 
to be used as a basis for benefits, instead of $100 as formerly. In 
cases of death without dependents, insurance carriers must pay $900 
into a rehabilitation fund. Maximum benefits for temporary total 
disability are increased from $15 to $20 per week, and the minimum 
from $5 to $8 per week; and certain occupational diseases are made 
compensable. These amendments are computed to cause an average 
increase of 10 per cent in benefits, and consequently in costs. 
Besides this, a decision by the New York Court of Appeals (Phon- 
ville v. New York & Cuba S. 8. Co., 123 N. E. 258) was said to change 
the basis of compensating certain kinds of hand injuries, materially 
inereasing costs. There was in the case in question a loss of three- 
fourths of the use of the hand, which under the law is compensable 
as for a proportionate loss of the hand. ‘Two-thirds of the wages for 
244 weeks is the schedule allowance for the loss of a hand, with a 
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maximum of $20 per week. The court held that the rate of compen- 
sation should not vary, but that the ratio applies to the term; so that 
for a 75 per cent disability, the allowunce was payable as for a total 
loss, but for three-fourths of the time. 

Other factors increasing costs are the abolition of direct settle- 
ments (which had been found to be often for less than the amount 
due), the considerable recent increase in cost of medical treatment, 
and ‘fa growing tendency on the part of the commission to make 
decisions and awards generally on a much more liberal basis than for- 
merly.” The total net average increase in collectible rates was founc| 
to be 14.4 per cent. Offsetting the factors that make for higher rates 
is the mcrease in wage rates and the elimination of a 5 per cent sur- 
charge which was introduced in 1918 to meet the increased cost of 
operation due to the war. 

The revision afforded an opportunity for correcting inequalities 
brought to light by past experience, so that the burden of compensa- 
tion is now more equitably distributed. .An investigation of 703 
classifications, covering 88 per cent of the New York pay-roll ex- 
posure, showed a net increase of 5.2 per cent in the rates. For 365 
classifications, involving 62 per cent of the pay roll, there was an 
average decrease in rates of 15.1 per cent; while for 335 classifica- 
tions, mvolving 38 per cent of the pay roll, there was an average in- 
crease of 27.9 per cent. The total result is an average increase of 
5.2 per cent in the manual rates, subject to reduction by the system 
of merit rating, where the experience of the employer is such as to 
warrant a reduction from the standard rates. 





——or a 


Industrial Accidents and Compensation Pay- 
ments in Pennsylvania in 1919.’ 


HE Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry submits 

T a series of tables showing the accidents reported for the year 

1919, tables 1 to 54 being confined to this balsioct. The remain- 

ing tables (6 to 18, inclusive) show compensable cases for the year 
1919, with summaries for the four years 1916 to 1919. 

A summary statement of the total number of accidents reported 
for each year, beginning with 1913, is suggestive of the incomplete- 
ness of the earlier reporting system rather than of any comparable 
information on the subject. us in 1913, when no compensation 
was available, 12,752 accidents were reported, the number increasing 
to 61,540 in 1915. In 1916, the first year of the operation of the com- 

nsation law, 255,616 accidents were reported. Since 1916, there 

as been a gradual reduction each year, the number in 1919 being 
152,544. Fatal accidents reported in 1913 were but 270 in number, 
1,203 being reported in 1915. With the inception of the act in 1916 
this number was more than doubled, 2,670 being reported. In 1917 
the number was 3,072, in 1918, 3,403, and in 1919, 2,569. The 
pease of some material inducement to secure accident reporting 
is evident. | 





! Bulletin of the ment of Labor and Industry. Prepared in the bureau of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Vol. 7, No. 2. burg, 1920. 193 pp. 
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The total number of accidents reported in 1919 was 152,544, of 
which, as already stated, 2,569 were fatal; 38,942 were classed as 
serious, 1. €., oe disability of 15 days or more; while 111,033 
were of less serious effect. There were 2,053,277 days lost as a result 
of accidents, or an average of 13.46 days each. The total wage loss 
is given at $8,756,697, the average loss being $57.47. Of the total 
number 57,105 were compensable, the total amount of compensation 
awarded and paid being $10,982,836. The greatest number of acci- 
dents in any industrial class was in mines and quarries, in which 
1,142 persons were killed, 11,609 were seriously injured, and 32,762 
suffered injuries causing disability of less than 15 days’ duration. 
Compensation for these injuries amounted to $5,171,579, or almost 
one-half the total distributed during the year. Metal and metal 
products ranked next with 15,146 compensable accidents, of which 
412 were fatal. The amount of compensation on account of the same 
was $2,334,210. 

The industry groups are 20 in number, and detailed tables are 
given showing the distribution of all accidents by class of industry, 
nature of injury, part of body injured, maimings, degree and sex- 
social. condition, estimated time and wage loss, number of depend, 
ents, age groups, nationality, distribution by counties, ete. Detailed 
tables showing causes, both generally and seperated for losses of 
principal members, and the distribution of disabilities by degree and 
severity, and a comparison with the Rubinow standard tables are 
also found. 

The following table shows the number and cost of compensable 
injuries in this State by industries during the four years of existence 
of the act: 


NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED INJURIES IN PENNSYLVANIA, BY INDUS- 
TRIES, 1916 TO 1919. 





Disabilities. Total. 





Fatal cases. 
























Class of industry. are ew 
Number.| Cost, Number. Cost. Number. Cost. 

Building and contracting. ........... 593 | £1,176, 181 15, 754 | $1,175,353 | 146,347 $2,351, 534 
Chemicals and allied products. ...... 406 893, 128 4, 135 300, 560 4,541 | 1,193, 688 
Clay, glass, and stone products. ..... 143 353, 040 5, 881 371, 764 fi, 024 | 724, 804 
Clothing manufacture... ............ il 17, 605 1, 645 56, 374 1, 656 | 73, 979 
Food and kindred products......... 105 217, 769 4,948 276, 804 5, 053 | 494, 573 
Leather and rubber goods........... 29 61, 036 1,996 113, 660 2, 025 | 174, 696 
Liquors and beverages .............- 45 123, 026 1, 609 94, 876 1, 654 | 217, 902 
Lamber and its remanufacture...... 98 181, 350 6, 178 318, 557 6, 276 199, 907 
Paper and printing industries... .. ie 64 122, 065 | 2, 886 163, 295 2,950 | 285, 369 
pS ENT Ras - 56 102,369 | 3,446 178,242; 3,502 | 280, 611 
ele oe con ngan dee 3 2, 412 | 409 33, 786 | 412 36, 198 
Metals and metal products.......... 1,597 | 3,701,034 77,462) 4,743,482 79,059! 8,444,516 
Mines and quarries. ................- 4,058 | 11,355,957 | 77,678 | 4,980,823 | 81,736 | 16,336,780 

service. ....... Rake © f pec SF 911} 1,945,307/ 16,500| 1,096,929 17,411 3, 042, 236 
Tobacco and its products... .... all 2 6, 294 251 8, 479 | 253 | 14, 773 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 31 32, 905 1,311 53, 476 1, 342 | 86, 381 
Mercantile... ... SSE eater 128 216,001 | 5,258 225, 056 5, 386 | 441, 057 
Jobbers and warehouses... ......... 47 101, 878 1, 547 71, 515 1, 504 173, 393 
Mumicipalities....................... 153 | 360,460) 1409! 136,040! 1562{ 496,500 
Miscellaneous.....................-.| 296 626,459, 9,307 | 616, 346 9,603 | 1, 242, 805 





21, 596, 276 239, 610 | 15, 015, 417 248, 386 | 36, 611, 693 
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It is of interest to note the relation between cost of fatal and non- 
fatal cases in the different classes of industry, although not always 
easy to suggest reasons for the wide fluctuations. Thus in building 
pra | contracting, fatal and nonfatal cases involved practically equa! 
costs. The same is approximately true of clay, glass, and stone 
products, miscellaneous mdustries, and in a somewhat less degree of 
metal products and public service. In mines and quarries and in 
chemicals and allied products fatal accidents cost more than double 
the nonfatal; while in leather and leather goods, clothing manufac- 
ture, and laundries, the balance is heavily in favor of fatal cases. 

The report may be said to be entirely statistical in the sense that 
there is practically no discussion or analysis, but the tables presented 
offer a large amount of data for the study of the subject of accident 
causation and results. 





— 


Proposed Changes in British Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 


N MAY, 1919, the Secretary of State for the Home Department of 
I Great Britain appointed a committee to inquire into the working 
of the present system of the payment of workmen’s compensation, 
to consider the desirability of establishing a system of insurance 
under the control or supervision of the State, and to recommend such 
alterations as might seem desirable to remedy defects which expe- 
rience had disclosed or to give effect to their recommendations.. The 
report of this committee’ naturally falls into subdivisions according 
to the main subjects considered by it, there being 15 such divisions 
besides a summary of main recommendations, five memoranda quali- 
fying or dissenting from the general approval of the report, and two 
“pyeemxes. 
he committee held 60 sittimgs and heard evidence from 108 wit- 
nesses. It also secured a large amount of written evidence by means 
of circular letters and questionnaires. The importance of the under- 
taking is reflected not only by this extensive investigation, but by 
the summary statement as to the financial interests affected. The 
total number of workers under the act of 1906, which was the basis of 
the investigation, is calculated to be about 15 million. ‘‘It imposes 
on employers a burden of upward of £8,000,000 a year”’ ($38,932,000, 
par). Insurance is believed to be quite commonly carried, 65 com- 
mercial companies doing business with employers whose wage roll ° 
exceeds £600,000,000 ($2,919,900,000, ar) per annum and their 
annual premium income from workmen’s compensation insurance is 
well over £5,000,000 ($24,332,500, par). There are besides these 
about 50 mutual mdemnity associations which pay about £2,000,000 
($9,733,000, par) per year in compensation, the majority of employers 
in several of the most important industries of the country using this 
method of carrying their risks. 
The report opens with a historical account of the development of 
the compensation idea through enlargements of the common-law 
liability by liability acts of 1880 and subsequent amendments, and 





1 Departmental committee on workmen’s compensation. Report to the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. London, 1920. 86 pages. 
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compensation acts of 1897, amended in 1900, and rewritten in 1906. 
According to the purpose stated in the appointment of the commit- 
tee, the matter of guaranteeing payments, and the duty of the State 
in that regard, are among the most important points discussed. 
While the majority of the employers have adopted some form of 
insurance, either commercial or mutual, a considerable number con- 
tinue to be self-insurers either by choice er by simple negligence in 
regard to the matter of securing themselves and their employees 
against the consequences of industrial accident. 

The matter of State control was considered under two general 
heads: First, whether or not a State fund should be established, either 
exclusive or competitive, or again by a system of mutual insurance; 
or secondly, whether State control of commercial companies and 
supervision of mutual associations and self-insurers would afford 
sufficient security. It does not seem unfair to say that the attitude 
toward the exclusive State fund is unfavorable throughout, and the 
final conclusion is adverse to the establishment of a State system of 
any sort. <A brief account is given of the State systems in use in the 
United States, in Canada, ae in European countries, the conclusion 
being reached: ‘‘It will be seen that the monopolistic State systems 
above briefly described, and our own system, are acutely divergent in 
principle. To set up a State system in this country would be the sub- 
stitution of one system for another; it would not be a mere amendment 
of an existing system.’”’ Numerous witnesses were examined on this 
subject. ‘‘Speaking generally, the witnesses representing the trade 
unions were in favor of a, monopolistic State fund, mainly on the 
ground that the money which goes in profits to the insurance com- 
panies would be available for the workmen. On the other hand, the 
employers and their representatives were unanimous against a 
monopolistic State fund, urging that it would be more expensive than 
the present system and would not work so efficiently or satisfactorily 
in any respect.’”’ A competitive State fund did not seem so objec- 
tionable, and it was even suggested that it might exercise a beneficial 
influence by keepmg down premium rates charged by commercial 
and mutual organizations. ‘‘One of the main attractions, however, 
of the State institution is the relative cheapness of the insurance it 
offers.”” Since this cheapness results largely from the absence of 
agents, it was concluded that a successful competing fund would 
require agents, and so this clement of cheapness would disappear, 
since the risks that would fall to a sanirels waiting organization 
might be undesirable in an undue proportion. 

he committee summed up its conclusions on this subject under 
five heads, two of which are: 

‘*(1) Insurance with an insurance company or a mutual association 
is a popular medium among employers in the United Kingdom for 
covering their workmen’s compensation risk. 

‘*(2) Sinnlovars generally have a preference for private enterprise 
rather than State management.”’ 

Other points relate to the feeling that State administration would 
become rigid in character and slow in mechanism, ‘‘and that, owing 
to the lack of competitive interest, it may easily become inefficient 
and expensive.” Entry into a sphere of administration involving 
disputes and litigation is also thought to be objectionable; while the 
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workmen, though favoring a State system, were not willing to make 
contributions to the fund, even for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional benefits. 

In view of the conclusions reached as to the dangers of expense ani 
inefficiency in a State fund, it is of interest. to study the data before 
the commission showing the distribution of the income of insurance 
companies during 8 years, 1911-1918. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCOME (PREMIUMS PLUS INTEREST) 0) 


ag a, WRITING COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911 





























| 
Transfer 
Year. Commis-/"ofeman: | Benefits.| ‘and’ | t0ddi- 
- agement. | “| Joss, } toma! re- 
| i Serve. 
bes | | 
— -_-_— } -—s 
EOS ABE ROT ee RO FEN ERE SD 13.6 | 19.5 67.9 14.5 1 
Ns chee Cidhiskih MOVE dete 5: dbdids ddd de vey thbidcat's 12. 8 | 18.9 60.2 6.3 1.9 
PO diss Sika bd enh see < on cde sbeincs dis temehe’ <i oun 12.7 18. 4 53.7 1L.1 4.1 
Tet Po okde ote ties neds abetamannan thas han oe 12. 5 | 19. 6 43. 0 18. 1 l 
SESS aR rs Ma ee eT eh Se 12. 4 | 19. 6 46.7 18.5 
ET RR SR IE ete SF a 12.1 | 18.9 47.0 20. 6 1.4 
_ _ JSS ee ele SS ddtgh blued. dale ded eke 11.6} 1&4 48. 4 21.8 2.1 
I ieee qi teh Vag nosy Rewind 6 $s seek dads oe 10. 4 | 19. 0 47.3 | 20.1 | 3. 2 
Ce a elise 12.4 | 19.0 51.7 15. 2 2.0 
1 Loss. 2 Decrease. 


Commenting on this table, the committee gives certain explanations 
as to the variations froni year to year, chief among them being the 
increasing wage rate, and adds: “Whatevet may be the circumstances 
in which the business was transacted, the fact remains that during the 
last five or six years the employers have had to pay £100 ($486.65, par) 
in premium for every £48 ($233.59, par) paid out in benefits to 
injured workmen. In our view this is wasteful and unsatisfactory.”’ 

Take with this most evidently well-founded criticism the testimony 
submitted by a representative of the county court judges with regard 
to the tendency of the insurance companies in making settlements: 
‘‘Workmen are in many cases induced to accept quite inadequate 
sums, either before any compensation has been paid, or when, some 
payments havmg been made, they are fue Even where the 
agreement ought to be recorded, the insurance companies apparently 
prefer to run the risk and refrain from an application to record it in 
order to avoid the interference of the judges.” Another witness on 
the same subject thought that every lump sum should be sanctioned 
by the court before permitting the insurance companies to close the 
case. The report continues: ‘‘It should be added that Mr. W. E. 
Gray, giving evidence on behalf of the Accident Offices Association, 
assured us that imsurance companies would prefer that all agreements 
should be approved by the registrar, and that they do not approve of 
their ts taki vantage of the injured workmen.” 

Another sidelight is afforded from a statement: ‘‘It was pointed 
out that it-is not fair to the workman to say ‘We have agreed to settle 
the case for £60 ($291.99, par) and agreed costs,’ when the employer 
has paid for compensation and costs the sum of £100 ($486.65, par) in 
sett t of the elaim.”’ 
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Taking these points together it is entirely understandable that the 
committee proposes drastic regulations with regard to the conduct of 
insurance, even though unwilling to indorse the State system. 

Another point of interest, particularly in view of the vigorous 
attacks made by commercial companies in the United States on 
mutual associations, is the apparent lack of hostility toward mutual 
associations, and their very considerable activity. ‘Generally 
speaking, the chief reason given for the establishment of the associa- 
tions was that it was considered the most economical method of in- 
surance, and the evidence before us certainly led to that conclusion.”’ 
[t was further said that ‘‘no case of default by mutual associations 
was brought to our notice,’ though respect for the fundamental 
principles of insurance finance leads to a recommendation that ade- 
quate reserves shall be required for unexpired risks, and that mutual 
associations should be subject to practically the same degree of control 
as commercial companies. 

The discussion of self-insurance is hampered by reason of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate statistics. It was estimated that not less 
than 250,000 uninsured employers are covered by the present law. 
Various witnesses knew of some cases of hardship where small em- 
ployers had been unable to meet the payments assessed under the 
compensation law, and the conclusion was reached, in view of all the 
evidence, that there was ‘‘a strong case for requiring the employer— 
especially the smaller employer—to cover his workmen’s compensa- 
tion risk by insurance.”’ The committee therefore recommends that, 
except for public authorities, large firms authorized to act as self- 
insurers, statutory companies, and householders in respect of domestic 
servants, insurance shall be compulsory. 

Another positive recommendation reached was to require com- 
mercial companies to devote 70 per cent of the premium income to 
benefits to workmen or their dependents under the act, limiting their 
margin for management, commission, and “ profits, if any,’ to not 
more than 30 per cent of the premium income; of this not more than 
5 per cent should go for commissions. It was calculated that this 
would effect a saving on the present cost amounting to between 
£1,250,000 ($6,083,125, par) and £1,500,000 ($7,297,750, par) per year 
and would afford ‘‘a more economical arrangement than is to be 
found in the working of insurance companies in any other country.”’ 

The subject of industrial diseases was discussed with a view to a 
general coverage, the conclusion being adverse to such action, the 
present a, of specifie designation by order of the secretary being 
approved. 

, he scope of the act would be enlarged according to the recommen- 
dations of the committee, by including nonmanual workers earning 
up to £350 ($1,703.28, par) a year instead of £250 ($1,216.63, par), as 
at present; certain classes of casual workers would be included, as 
also taxicab drivers, share fishermen in the trawler industry, and in 
other fisheries if approved by the commissioner, and all persons ordi- 
narily resident in Great Britain who are employed or traveling in the 
course of their employment on a British ref 

Very noticeable changes are recommended in regard to the amount 
of benefits. This was fixed originally on the basis of 50 per cent of 
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the earnings in case of ‘disability, with a maximum of £1 ($4.8665, 
par) per week. The amount was fixed in September, 1917, at a 
maximum of 25s. ($6.08, par) per week and on January 1, 1920, a rate 
of 35s. ($8.52, par) was adopted. It is now proposed to make the 
benefits two-thirds of the average weekly earnings, with a maximum 
of £3 ($14.60, par) per week. Partial disability is to be compen- 
sated on a basis of two-thirds of the wage loss. If wage rates increase 
during the term of compensation peyentte in an amount exceeding 
20 per cent, beneficiaries may claim a corresponding advance in 
awards; a reciprocal right exists in behalf of the employer in case of 
wage decrease. The waiting period is fixed at three days instead of 
one week as at present, and no compensation is to be payable there- 
for at any time. 

The maximum death benefit is raised from £300 ($1,459.95, par) to 
£800 ($3,893.20, par) payments to widows being fixed at £250 
($1,216.63, par), with 10s. ($2.43, par) per week additional for the 
first child under 15 years of age, 7s. 6d. ($1.83, par) for the second 
child, and 6s. ($1.46, par) for each other child under 15 years of age. 
These amounts are to be paid from a new central fund to be sustained 
by contributions on behalf of each workman dying as a result of 
injury and leaving a child or children under 15 years of age; this 
contribution is to be £500 ($2,433.25, par). If other total dependents 
survive besides the widow and children, an additional £50 ($243.33, 
par) may be awarded. If there are total dependents, neither widow 
nor children, the benefits are limited to £250 ($1,216.63, par). No 
deductions are to be made from death benefits by reason of payments 
to the injured workman prior to death. Additional medical and 
surgical aid is to be provided at the cost of the employer under a 
scheme to be worked out by the proposed commissioner in coopera- 
tion with the minister of health. Coonty court registrars are to 
give full information to injured workmen or their dependents with 
regard to their rights under the act, and to serve as mediators on 
request of the parties in case of dispute. 

ong problems of considerable prominence is that of a schedule 
for maimings, which the committee recommends to further investi- 
gation and elaboration, the time at its disposal not being thought 
sufficient to make an adequate study that would develop a schedule 
‘“‘which may be regarded as scientifically accurate.’ It is felt that 
some such method would ‘‘do something to abolish that want of 
uniformity in awards and agreements for permanent partial disability 
which is so serious a blot on our present system.’’» Compensation for 
disfigurement is not approved unless there is a resultant loss to the 
earning capacity, since the recommendations in favor of increased 
benefits are such “‘that we can not lightly contemplate the imposi- 
tion of additional burdens for new forms of benefit. 

It is evident from the report that British employers are still sensi- 
tive to the alleged burden of compensation benefits. “It has been 
pressed upon us in behalf of employers that the basis of the existing 
act is that the employer and the workmen should share the loss 
resulting from an accident in equal proportions.” The committee 
eee however, the principle “that a man injured in trade 
should be a ch upon the industry,” and it was shown that in the 
mining of coal the present average cost of compensation was less 
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than 2d. for every ton of coal mined, and it was thought to be within 
bounds to say that the cost of compensation under the existing law 
‘is only a fraction of 1 penny in the pound on any article purchased.” 
However, the committee declined to recommend compensation to 
a widow on a pension basis on the ground that to provide for her, “as 
well as the children, on a pension basis would be prohibitive.”’ 

The same attitude was taken toward rehabilitation. It was 
suggested that the training of disabled soldiers is very expensive, and 
that to undertake industrial rehabilitation would lead to a cost 
undoubtedly serious. Recommendations for definite legislation were 
therefore thought to be presenter’, but this too was referred to the 
progam commissioner of compensation. 

This commissioner would represent the administrative bodies of 
the State laws in many respects, and would afford an entire departure 
from any existing official in Great Britain. He would take over 
certain duties of the Home Office as to medica] referees and certified 
surgeons, as Well as the collection of statistics. He would further 
supervise the working of the law and the extension of its provisions 
in regard to points already covered, having charge of its operation 
generally. Accident prevention would also come within his purview. 

It is, of course, impossible to forecast the extent to which these 
recommendations will be adopted, but the desirability of changes 
both in liberality and in methods of administration makes it probable 
that some action will be taken both to provide and to make secure 
increased benefits and to do away with the very considerable amount 
of litigation that has existed under the present law. 






— ory 








Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta.! 


HOUGH the report is given as the second annual report of the 
FE Alberta board, it is in reality the first since the compensation 
act of the Province came fully into effect, and does not cover 
an entire year as to certain classes of employment, since it came into — 
operation as to railways only on May 18, 1919. 

It now covers practically all persons engaged in industries where 
manual labor is employed, salesmen, clerical employees, outworkers, 
and the like being excepted. There were 2,153 employers under the 
act, reporting 3,466 accidents during 1919. Compensation was 
awarded in 1,594 cases, and in 73 others medical aid only was allowed. 
In 708 cases no compensation was allowed, and in 192 no claim was 
submitted; 959 cases were still under consideration at the time the 
report was made. 

nsurance is conducted by an exclusive provincial fund, and the 
total pay roll contributing thereto was $26,363,546.12 in 1919. 
Assessments amounted to $356,174.28, and collections to $314,688.71, 
leaving $41,485.57, or 11.6 per cent, still to collect at the end of the 
year. Expenditures or account of fatal accidents amounted to 
$4,096.61, of which $619.40 was for funeral expenses; while nonfatal 





1! Second Annual Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province of Alberta, for the year 
ended Dec, 31,1919. Edm 


onton, 1920, 30 pp. 
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accidents called for the payment of benefits in the amount of 
$90,119.63. Medical aid paid during the year amounted to $10,522.94 
additional. Administration expenses amounted to $26,242.40, or 
about 8 per cent of the assessments collected. 

General cooperation with the board is noted, but information wa 
sworn out against 202 employers, of whom 123 were convicted, ° 
were found not guilty, and in 77 cases charges were withdrawn, 
following compliance with the act. 

Statistical tables show expenditure and income of the fund b) 
classes of industry, number of accidents by classes and localities, 
time loss and average age, duration of disability, nature of injury, 
causes of accidents, etc. The report recognizes the desirability of 
standardizing the tables used in all provincial reports, and of 
harmonizing the compensation laws of the various Provinces. 





French Court Decisions Regarding Incapacities 
from Industrial Accidents. ! 


HE French industrial accident law of April 9, 1898, provides 
T that a totally and permanently ai ined person shall receive 
compensation equal to two-thirds of such person’s yearly 
earnings, but the law does not indicate what constitutes a total! 
permanent injury nor does it establish any basis for computing the 
industrial incapacity resulting from various lesions. 

During the 20 years the law has been in operation the decisions of 
the courts, though not invariably settling these important questions, 
serve as a criterion. 

In practice the burden of proof is on the injured person in estab- 
lishing the fact of an accident and its relation to his employment. 
It is incumbent on the judges to estimate the effect of the injury on 
normal industrial capacity. In determining this, consideration is 
given, principally, to the occupation in which the injury was incurred 
or similar occupations for which he was adapted. Compensation is 
‘invariably based on the earnings of the injured at the time of the 
accident. The probabilities of future increase in earnings and aggra- 
vated injuries, due to the act of the injured, have not been considered. 

Total incapacity is understood as rendering the injured person 
incapable not only of performing his usual work but also any other 
remunerative labor. 

The following table gives the decisions of various French couris © 
and tribunals with reference to reduced working capacity resulting 
from industrial accidents.” 





‘ Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, June, 1920. 

2 Partial permanent disability isc by a pension equal to one-half the amount of the loss of the 
ane? earning capacity. ‘T'wenty-fourth Annual Report ef the Commissioner of Labor (U. S.), 1909, 
p. 
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PERCENTAGE ESTIMATES ©F FNCAPACITY DUE TO CERTAIN SPECIFIED INJURIES 
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RESULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





{According to decisions of various French conrts and tribunals. 











| Percent wwe re- 
duction of 
working 
capacity. 


i 
aed . . | 
Nature of injury. 





Elbow— 


Eyes— 


Loss of 0.1 to 0.6 of acuteness of vision, 1 eye being normal..............-..--.-.- 
Loss of 0.6 to 0.7 of acuteness of vision, 1 eye being normal - .. -. pd actks Be Saks asershean 8 
Loss of 0.7 to 0.8 of acuteness of vision, l eye being normal. ...............-.--.--. 10 
Loss of 0.8 to 0.9 of acuteness of vision, 1 eye being normal...................-...-. 16 
Loss of more than 0.9 of acuteness of vision, 1 ey pbeing OT a es 20 
eee ee Oe pietacesahbanboassccccececsecs tbe chelbie 25 
RA Oe GN, Wee ONIN. nn. nese ec wcc ccc cesccccccccceccccccevesecces 225 
Loss of vision to the extent of 8 to 9 per cent— 
ES EELS SS CET PE AE A 10 
i a ot ld Shhnceeebnaccecabnhitbsidieba 18 
Ce TT Tne nS oe cds ce rentcaceconadeasccncsencwabsncn 60) 
The other eye being less than 0.1 normal.........................--.--------- 100 
De eee oes co ccneccnbsntdetodsccecnss Jae ies 100 
m. Operation NG elke apdAs Oh BGS ied ce S Sis, Gu ns sale ee coecs <asives ces 15 


pues of ty mpanum Causing considerable diminution of hearing............... 
ee ge Seco ccecencece 12 
Considerable deafness on one side, the other being already affected............... 10 
A a SS) 2a a ath Raed ed cw dp oWksise ce cveus b ciifabean't 40 
ESS CE ST ere ee 90 


Teeth— 


arn 35 £5 Sth See ices Ca eSb skies cco sib ciowen 


Throat— 


a a cs car ean enibecenme 


Skull— 


Trunk: 
Hernia— 


re i ok cesnhencespobncashinpesccnacteneueee 15 


Peer eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Sua. sn Ce pale teulihd delehi ans S6 Labs 6a ck ce dep hates de> se $00 6iGiqe» 
U Poe = —— (right side): 
MRNDONNS OF CUTIE. «2 2-2 5a. . 2 oe nen enone ne cece sce enes nee ecceseiy ees 5 
are eR ose Satvadecccestcodanccsh aces diees teeteces shone 17 
din kdb bce eennke da ds dedin bb os din + amb edeGins «db i nas atsh<s 660% bere 50 
Arm— 
ER oie Sol acs dda wdedh bd hd bce ben ctebobinnct cotcnctbumbelocece 12 
due to fracture, with a marked limitation of supination and eeae- 12 
aos hii Miss 506s taeaidedh tae 4atdseeeeteocdgade tcbensapes carne sees 60 
Amputation— 
eck hak as Ske eghie hae end eorrabenetesece sect aneeptescoece 75 
ee ins ab Uha dance eciontvieswees sun Secdpasecwates sade ieteaaeee 75 
EEE EE ES SS ee a en ance ee mee 65 to 80 


Requiring At CN ii npbeescieescceciccccsesswastcrcccnssccccesog 


Disartieulation at the elbow, with atrophy of the shoulder museles._..--.-.--. piabies 75 
I icia.n shade Chet mdts <behedees depmenecdswcarstocesowesenees 70 


Forearm— 


ee ae ne ee ee 
Muscular atrophy and marked limitation of wrist movement....................- 468 


Hand— | 


es nei cent shiaiinn ddd tednacedaabbewernceppoccetsccces 


Functional I SA es on le eins chew acne eidastneseesencedeeese ( 
Enlarged metacarpal-phalangeal joint ..............-.......-.---220 eee ee eee eeee 2 
OE EE eS a a ae 6 
Decrease of "acto rreen hee een cd kami arhiaducetcaptsceese ch ecce 6 
Approximately complete ankylosis of the small phalange.....-...-...-...---.--- 6 
es on dC acindeongaSawaedevecececsceocss 6 
Approximate] — ankylosis of the interphalangeal joint...................-.- 6 
i ie Eiken e ee eeteenese eS ceseseccesece 10 
Fingers— 
CLUE Tees seanccsesadeussacccccgsescccescccccccovese 22 
Eee Sere BEE CERT A * 


Ne ne pee santas speekmebagsonkcedmcn ta 


Left shoulder, arm, hand, and fingers 6 to 7 per cent less than corresponding right 
members. 


! Not compensable as a reduction of capacity for labor. 


2 Decision in 1 case. aF at 
8 No court has allowed compensation for hernia that is not traumatic. This applies to simple inguinal, 


femoral, epigastric, umbilical, pleural, scrotal, and other hernias. 
‘On an average. 
5Compensation not awarded. 
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PERCENTAGE ESTIMATES OF INCAPACITY DUE TO CERTAIN SPECIFIED INJURIES 
RESULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS—Concluded. 








Percentage re- 
duction of 
Nature of injury. | working 
| 
| 


capacity. 





Lower members: 
Thigh— 
Pema Ok a SUNN. 5. ARS Sete So Cad SS. SELES Jens ci owes 70 
Anthritis following a fracture above ankle. ..................-.....----.-.-------- 8 
Dislocation of knee with rupture of the patellar tendon. ......................... 40 
Varix with slight enlargement of the leg. .................-....---.---2---+--2--- (8) 
I a. cnn cn aed de dG sy oeR tink nb dada Ca ceuk Meee Eas nde adic a (7) 
EE I eahas Gdncunss< wnsenddaadvelles cocapgebiacdcogatanccesceéeste® 55 to 65 
OO Se eee) ee ee ee er re er ar eee 90 
Foot— 
NE NUNN oasis wo Sask bess ecsiewbbue ccc ce ceewabthbsdae OES 36 50Kb ee i SE 50 
II so. nc dwccceseucensbes opens usucsc<esbesilnads Miner ino’ dhs 20 
Other amputations........- Lop Van Jentedéeipeciet ss chnsck sgt Dida kdl aiiete touts cost Up to 10 
RE SE BN iain. an 60000 000s cn veacetepeeneblseiicedaledbin Stub Mine oese Hs eK 812 
etn cn ance ce wahanheseacgenctens dasdnspadenasiaeeseceoduiihok 5 
Loss of first 4 toes, with cedema and entire loss of flexibility of the ankle joint-.... 25 
I ONIN o..0 saddle he othe tng 4 Sh Rpteh $< Veneto s00 bse oe cep det censtcccgoccces 25 


—" 


~ 


rot 








6 Not compensable. 

7 No court has awarded compensation in excess of 12 per cent for shortening of limb unless such short- 
ening exceed 1 centimeter (less than } inch) and then accompanied with deformation of the bone or marked 
muscular atrophy. 

8 The loss of the great toe is the only one in which the injury to a single toe is regarded as compensable, 


A permanent lesion does not of itself give a right to compensation. 
The fact that the earning capacity has been reduced by a more or 
less degree is the only one considered. 

Infirmity and. incapacity are essentially distinct conditions. 
Every infirmity should not a priori and ipso facto be considered as a 
reduction of ability to perform labor, and it is left to the courts to 
judge whether or not a lesion, however visible and incontestable, 
involves an incapacity. The determination of the amount of com- 
pensation, if any, to be awarded does not depend upon re onent 
resulting from the injury but upon its effect on the injured person’s 
industrial capacity. 

The loss of 6 teeth, unless it produces digestive disturbances, is not 
compensable. 

Permanent infirmity resulting from slow and prolonged develop- 
ment due to normal and continued labor not compensable. 
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British Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. 


HE British Unemployment Insurance Act, which received the 
f' royal assent on August 9, 1920, will come into operation 
November 8, 120. This measure has been the subject of keen 
discussion since it was first outlined to Parliament by the Minister of 
Labor in December, 1919. The terms of the act as summarized in 
the British Labor Gazette for August, 1920, are as follows: 


The act will extend compulsory insurance to substantially all persons for whom 
health insurance contributions have now to be paid, except outworkers and persons 
employed in agriculture and private domestic service. 'The employees of local authori- 
ties, railways, and certain other public utility undertakings, and persons with rights 
under a statutory superannuation scheme are also excepted if the Minister of Labor 
certifies that they are not subject to dismissal except for misconduct, and are em- 
ployed under conditions which make insurance unnecessary, but generally the excep- 
tions include only persons who are excepted from the health insurance acts. A dis- 
tinction from health insurance is that work people over 70 will be insurable, except 
in the case of old-age pensioners, who are catiuded both as regards contributions and 
benefits. 

It is anticipated-that the act will bring into insurance against unemployment an 
additional 8,000,000 persons, making the total number insured about 12,000,000 per- 
sons, including nonmanual workers in receipt of remuneration not exceeding in value 
£250 ($1,216.63, par) ayear. It is expected that about 8,000,000 will be insured under 
the general scheme and that ultimately about 4,000,000 will come under special 
schemes which may be set up by industries which contract out of the gener=! scheme. 


The General Scheme. 


(a) Contributions. 


The general scheme provides for a weekly contribution at the followixug rates: 


id. at par=2.08 cents.} 




















Age group. | Fromem-| Fromem-| ota). 


ployer. ployee. 





ee | d. d. 
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The payment will be made by the employer affixing special unemployment insur- 
ance stamps to unemployment books, which will be issued to employed persons 
through the employment exchanges. The books will be current for the period from 
November 8, 1920, to vf 3, 1921. For every contribution paid in respect of men 
and women the State will contribute 2d. and 134,, respectively, and proportionate 
amounts in the case of boys and girls. 

Workpeople insured under previous acts will not be required to obtain new books, 
and their previous contributions will be treated as an equal number of contributions 
under the new act. 

If an employer or an employed person has any doubt whether contributions are 
payable in respect of any employed person, application should be made by either 
party or his representative to the Minister of Labor for a definite decision. Any 
fs rson aggrieved by a decision given by the Minister of Labor may appeal to the 


court. 
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(b) Benefits. 


Unemployment benefit will be at the rate of 15s. per week for men and 12s. per week 
for women. Contributors under 18 are entitled to half the full rate. No benefit is 
payable for the first three days of unemployment, which constitutes a ‘waitin: 
period.’’ Theres‘ter it is payable for a maximum of 15 weeks in any insurance yea: 
subject to the limitation that the amount of benefit drawn must not exceed the pro- 
portion of one week for every six contributions. 

In order that benefit may be paid, an insured contributor must fulfill certain stat 
“= conditions and be free from certain disqualifications. 

he statutory conditions are: 

(1) That he proves that not less than 12 contributions have been paid in respect 0! 
him. (During the first 12 months of the act, however, this condition may be satisfie«! 
by th apernene of four contributions. ) 

(2)'That he has made application for unemployment benefit in the prescribe: 
manner and proves that since the date of the application he has been continuous! 
unemployed. 

(3) That he is capable of and available for work, but unable to obtain suitab| 
employment. 

(4) That he has not exhausted his right to unemployment benefit. 

(5) That, if he has been required to attend at an approved course of instruction, h« 
proves that he duly attended. 

It is provided, however, that an insured contributor shall not be deemed to have 
failed to fulfill the statutory conditions by reason only that he has declined— 

(a) An offer of employment in a situation vacant In consequence of a stoppage oi 
work due to a trade dispute; or 

(b) An offer of employment in the district where he was last ordinarily employed 
at a rate of wage lower or on conditions less favorable than those which he habitually 
obtained in his usual employment in that district, or would have obtained had he 
continued to be so employed; or 

(ec) An offer of employment in any other district at a rate of wage lower or on con- 
ditions less favorable than those generally observed in that district by agreement 
between associations of employers and of employees, or, failing any. such agreement, 
than those generally recognized in that district by good employers. 

The following are disqualified for unemployment benefit: 

(1) An insured contributor who has lost employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
which was due to a trade dispute at the factory, workshop, or other premises at which 
he was employed. 

(2) An insured contributor who loses his employment through his misconduct or 
who voluntarily leaves his employment without just cause. 

(3) An insured contributor who is an inmate of any prison or workhouse or who 
is resident outside the United Kingdom or is in receipt of sickness benefit or of an 
old-age pension or benefit under a special scheme. 

(4) ere no contributions are — in respect of any person during any insurance 
year (unless nonpayment of contributions was due to his being sick), he is disqualified 
for receiving unemployment benefit until 12 contributions, exclusive of any con- 
oaene paid in respect of him before that year, have been paid in respect 
of him. 

(5) A person in respect of whom no contributions have been paid during a period 
comprising five insurance years, if contributions are subsequently paid in respect 
of him, is treated as if he had not previously been an insured contributor. 


(c) Decisions on Claims. 


The decision on a direct claim to benefit is given in the first instance by an insur- 
ance officer. An insured contributor whose claim to benefit has heen disallowed 
will have an appeal to a court of referees, and in certain cases a further appeal to the 
umpire appointed by the Crown, whose decision is final. 


(d) Arrangements with Associations and Societies. 


An association or society which provides unemployment benefit from its own 
funds, and has a system which in the opinion of the Minister of Labor is effective 
for obtaining and notifying to its members particulars of suitable vacancies may, 
subject to the approval of the minister, make arrangements for paying out the State 
benefit to which their members become entitled. Persons who are not members 
of such associations will under the general scheme draw their benefit through the 
employment exchanges. 
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(e) Return of Contrilutions at Age of 60. 


Insured contributors who have made 500 contributions (or a smaller number if 
over the age of 55 on entry into insurance) will, on reaching the age of 60, be entitled 
to a refund of the amount of their own contributions, less any benefit paid, together 
with interest. 

(f) Special Provision for H. M. Forces. 

Provision is made for persons servjng in the navy, army, or air forces under which 
they are credited on discharge with 90 contributions, in respect of which they will 
be entitled to draw 15 weeks’ benefit during unemployment. 


Special Schemes fcr Industries. 


Industries which are willing and able to do so may, with the approval of the Minister 
of Labor, contract out of the scheme of insurance described above by setting up 
special schemes of their own, giving equal or superior advantages. Such schemes, - 
when approved, will have statutory effect. As from November 8, 1920, unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions will be payable in respect of all employed persons 
either under a special scheme for the particular industry or, if such a scheme oe not 
been set up by an industry, under the general scheme. In the case of industries for 
which special schemes are proposed, but have not been actually set up by November 
8, contributions under the general scheme paid during the current insurance year 
by the employers and employees concerned (less ex penditure on benefit and adminis- 
tration) will subsequently be paid over to the special scheme, together with a State 
grant, provided the scheme is brought into operation not later than July 4, 1921. 
If desired, two or more industries may combine to set up a special scheme. Special 
schemes will be administered by a joint board of managers representing employers 
and employed on behalf of the industry or industries concerned, and the form and 
amount of the contributions and benefits will be determined in the scheme itself 
and need not be the same as those laid down in the general scheme. 


Supplementary Schemes. 


The act further provides that an industry which does not contract out under a special 
scheme, but remains under the general scheme, may set up a supplementary scheme 
of contributions and benefits, with statutory effect, in order to provide additional 
benefits, including payment for short time and the three waiting days. 


The English workers, especially the trade-unionists, opposed the 
measure strongly while it was before Parliament,’ but it was carried 
through in the face of their opposition. 

The fundamental objection they brought against it was that it 
was purely a relief measure, without a single feature designed to 
diminish unemployment. For years past the leaders of the work- 
ers have argued that unemployment is an unnecessary evil, that in 
many industries it might be prevented altogether by efficient plan- 
ning and the maintenance of a definite relation between the force 
employed and the annual production desired, and that in the case of 
seasonal industries much might be done in the way of dovetailing 
occupations calling for similar qualifications, so that workers might 
transfer from one to another, as the slack time of one coincided with 
the busy time of another. Unemployment which could not be pre- 
vented by such means should, they feel, be alleviated by the use of 
public works as a kind of employment reserve, work being pressed 
when ordinary industrial demands slacken, and retarded when work- 
ers are urgently needed elsewhere. Such a treatment of unemploy- 
ment was definitely demanded by the labor party nearly two years 
before the war terminated. In thespring of 1919 the joint committee 
of employers and employees, appointed by Lloyd George to report 








1 This discussion is based on material appearing in English daily and weekly papers and on reports of 
the debatesin Parliament. 
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on methods of allaying industrial unrest, included among the points 
on which they were unanimously agreed an immediate program of 
this kind for the prevention of unemployment. This point was 
adopted by the National Industrial Conference, to which the joint 
committee reported, and the conference understood that the Gov- 
ernment was pledged to carry out its recommendations.? For some 
years, therefore, the workers have had in mind the idea of a con- 
structive treatment of unemployment, and express severe disappoint- 
ment to find, as they allege, that the Government proposes nothing 
more helpful than an imerease in the number of those who may 
receive aid when out of work. 

As a relief measure, also, the workers assert that there are two grave 

objections to the bill: It enforces contributions from the workers, 
‘and the amount of relief given is inadequate. The contributions 
from the worker, they hold, are unjustifiable, sce under the present 
industrial system he has no voice in determining the policy of the 
employer and is therefore liable at any time to find himself unem- 
ployed without fault of his own. The employer can get back his 
contribution in the shape of increased prices, but the worker has no 
means of passing on his share; it is a deduction from his income, 
pure and simple. 

As to the adequacy of the relief given, the workers declare that at 
prevailing prices, 12s. and 15s. ($2.92, and $3.65, par) a week are 
ridiculously insufficient. In November, 1918, when prices had not 
reached their present height, the Government fixed the out-of-work 
donation at 20s. ($4.87, par) for women and 25s. ($6.08, par) for men, 
and the following month increased these sums by 4s. (97 cents, par) 
weekly, conceding that the first amounts were insufficient; yet the 
amounts now proposed are little more than half those agreed upon 
in December, 1918. 

A third and most serious objection is found in the provision that the 
benefit may be administered by nontrade-union societies if approved 
by the authorities. This is objected to on three grounds: First, on 
account of the expense and the likelihood of unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration; second, because it will operate to prevent any industry from 
‘contracting out’’, that is,.for adopting a plan for taking care of 
its own unemployment, as provided for in the section headed ‘‘Special 
schemes for mdustries’’; and, third, because it may be used to un- 
dermine trade-unionism. 4 

As to the first, it is pointed out that the wise administration of an 
unemployment benefit demands some knowledge of the trade of the 
unemployed person and some power to place him in a job or to 

advise him as to what sort of a job he ought to accept. e trade- 
unions have a body of ssasatend knowledge of this sort in which the 
other societies are utterly lacking. It is true that the approved 
societies May set up employment bureaus, but this involved the 
expense of duplicating machinery already existing in both the labor 
exchanges and the trade-unions, while the acquisition of the detailed 
ee of trade conditions, etc., necessary for the satisfactor 
working of these bureaus would be a long process. Also, as there is 
no limit on the number of societies which may administer the benefit, 
if approved, it is impossible to say how much duplication of effort 





2 See report of National Industrial Conference, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 104-108." 
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may be involved and what amount of decentralization may be intro- 
duced into the matter of finding work for the unemployed. 

As to the second objection, an industry may obviously be much 
more inclined to make some arrangement for contracting out of the 
bill, if it has only the trade-unions to deal with. If 20 different 
societies have to be taken into consideration and brought to an 
agreement on what shall be done and how it shall be accomplished, 
there is little likelihood that any industry will attempt the task. 
It will be simpler and easier to accept the bill as it stands and come 
under its terms.- But the contracting out, which makes an industry 
responsible for its own unemployment, would thereby give the 
industry a strong incentive to reduce the amount of unemployment 
for which it must provide, and might therefore tend to a constructive 
treatment of the problem. Consequently anything which makes con- 
tracting out difficult or unlikely is actively detrimental to the cam- 
paign against unemployment. 

Thirdly, the unions claim that the provision that other societies 
may administer the benefit is bound at the best to interfere with 
the prestige of the unions and may at the worst furnish an effective 
weapon against them. The unemployment benefit, they assert, 
has long been an important part of the advantages to be derived 
from trade-union membership, and though the moral effect is less 
when the benefit comes in part from Government subsidies, still 
the fact that it is administered through the unions tends to uphold 
their influence, which will suffer in direct proportion as the benefit 
is obtained through other societies. Equally serious, from the stand- 
point of the unions, is the fact that they have no assurance that the 
other societies may. not be used as strike-breaking agencies. An 
unemployed man who is offered suitable work and refuses it loses 
his claim to the unemployment benefit. This provision is not in- 
tended to force men into strike breaking, and as long as the benefit 
is administered through the trade-unions and the employment 
exchanges, the unions can be sure that it is not used for that purpose; 
but in the case of the approved societies will they have such assur- 
ance? Even if the latter have no desire to interfere with the unions 
their lack of familiarity with the work of employment bureaus will 
tend to make them furnish employees without inquiring too care- 
fully into the purposes of the prospective employer; while if they 
should wish to work against the unions, furnishing strike breakers 
and discriminating against union men in the matter of furnishing 
employment are easy means of injuring them. Rightly or wrongly, 
organized labor believes that the admission of approved societies 
to a share in the administration of the bill is intended as an injury 
to them, and they resent it with a corresponding bitterness, 

Other charges brought against the bill are that it is unsound from 
an actuarial standpoint, since it does not make allowance for anythin 
like the amount of unemployment which many believe will prevai 
during the coming winter; that the discrimination between men and 
women is unfair; that the unemployment benefit takes account only 
of the worker himself, making no allowance for dependents; and that 
under its terms the casual worker is penalized by being forced to 
make contributions for a benefit which, owing to the nature of his 
employment and the length of the waiting period, he could never 


qualify to receive. 
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Injunction Against Strike to Secure Unionization. 


DECISION by Judge Rodenbeck, of the New York Supreme 

A Court, has attracted great attention by reason of the inclu- 
siveness of an injunction issued in a dispute involving 

rival unions, though the case was brought by the employers 
(Michaels, Stern & Co. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America). 
During the war the Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange maintained 
relations with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers through an admin- 
istrator appointed for Army clothing by the War Department. After 
the cessation of the war this arrangement naturally fell into disuse, 
but a substitute was devised providing for the establishment of 
collective agreements and of “impartial machinery” for the adjust- 
ment of disputes without strikes or lockouts. This arrangement met 
with considerable success and seemed to be acceptable to most of 
the employers belonging to the exchange. However, the firm of 
Michaels, Stern & Co. withdrew from the exchange and refused to 
continue the agreements with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
discharging members of the union and maintaining a system of super- 


vision to prevent secret membership. After several efforts to main- 
tain its position the Amalgamated declared a strike on the establish- 
ment, having secured a membership among its employees said to be 
of about 200 persons. 

During the contest the employing company fostered the organiza- 
tion of a local union of the United Garment Workers which had 
existed some years before but which had om ie ceased to function 


in the locality. “The establishment of this local chapter enabled the 
employer to announce that his establishment was union and thus 
secure workers who were unwilling to accept employment in a non- 
union establishment. The Amalgamated continued its strike, how- 
ever, and made demonstrations by a form of mass picketing in which 
several hundred workers, some of them not former employees of the 
company, paraded the streets and indulged in demonstrations which 
were alleged to have the effect of interfermg with the flow of labor 
to the company. <A temporary injunction was secured against such 
ev and suit was brought for a permanent injunction and 
amages. 

There was a strong array of legal talent on both sides and an 
earnest effort made to introduce facts of an economic nature, claimed 
to be fundamental to an understanding of the question, and as 
showing the spirit and purpose of the Amalgamated and the results 
that had attended its efforts elsewhere. e company’s attorneys 
were successful in excluding all such matter as extraneous ‘character 
evidence,’ which was not ealled for under the accepted assumption 
that the Amalgamated was legal in its organization, the only question 
being whether its motives as disclosed by acts actually performed 
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and the spirit and conduct of the union in the case in hand were jus- 
tifiable and within thelaw. The decision was adverse to the union, 
the injunction beng made permanent and the matter of damages 
left to future determination. An appeal is said to be contemplated, 
and further efforts will be made to secure the consideration of the 
economic questions claimed by the defendants to be involved. 

The opinion is rather lengthy and contains a number of citations 
from. decided cases. The following excerpts present the principal 
points made by Judge Rodenbeck: 


Each side had its legal rights with respect to the initial controversy. The plaintiffs 
had the right to endeavor to keep their factory nonunion with a shop instead of an 
outside union organization, which included the right to request their employees not 
to join an outside organization and to discharge them for so doing. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers had the right to endeavor to organize the plaintiff’s factories, 
which included the right to invade the ranks of plaintiff’s employees, to secure mem- 
bers, to strike to enforce this right, to seek to win over others to their support, to 
issue Circulars truthfully setting forth the circumstances of the strike, to solicit funds 
to support the strike, and to appeal to friends and sympathizers for lawful assistance, 

rovided that no fraud, threats, intimidation, violence, or other coercive or unlaw- 
ul measures were employed. 

These men and women, many of whom had been in the employ of the plaintiffs 
for years, struck to compel the plaintifis to recognize the Amalgamated Clothing W ork- 
ers in order to secure a more effective means of collective bargaining than a shop 

nization afforded. Their wages, hours, and working conditions, except as to the 
existence of a union of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, were the same as in other 
factories in Rochester where that association was recognized. If the strike was not 
successful they could either get their old places back or obtain new ones, as they have 
done since the strike began, and they would be as well off or better than before the 
strike, and meanwhile they would be receiving strike benefits, but the plaintiffs had 
at stake a business which nad been 60 years in building which might be ruined if, 
through the strike, their production could be curtailed sufficiently to divert their 
trade to other channels. Indeed, one or more of the leaders of the strike said that 
they would put the plaintiffs out of busineés and would not call the strike off until 
the plaintiffs had turned over the keys of their factories. The plaintiffs were required 
to win their way in the world of business by hard and honest competition and by 
the quality and character of their goods, but the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
instead of endeavoring to secure recognition by an example of an enlightened and 
reasonable administration in other factories, chose to force their way into plaintifis’ 
factories by secrecy and by a strike backed by its powerful influence and supported 
by acts that the law condemns. Ultimate success in the lahor movement does not 
hie along this line, but in the direction of a peaceful exemplification of a just and 
reasonable administration of the affairs of the union, with advantages not only to 
pe one and employees but to the public as well. 
intifis’ employees were not bound to remain in their employ any more than 
the plaintiffs were bound to retain them in their employ. The rights of the parties 
are on a par in this . It has not thus far in human affairs appealed to the 
sense of justice to require a man to keep another in his employ who can leave that 
employ at any time. The right to discharge and the right to quit work must be 
——— until some other equitable basis of enrployment than the open market is 
established. If the members in plaintiffs’ employ had quit and struck and stopped 
there, no cause would have been presented for legal intervention, as the plaintiffs 
had the a of supplying the vacant eare with other help, or, if they could not 
do so, of discontinuing business. But the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
defendants were not satisfied merely to deprive the plaintiffs of an economic need 
by having its members quit work, but set out to prevent plaintiffs from filling with 
others the places of those who left and to cause those who remained at work to leave 
laintifis’ employ. It is idle to say that this was not the purpose of the Amalgamated 
Biothing Workers. The strike would have been useless without these measures, and 
everyone with any experience in human affairs and with any knowledge of human 
nature knows that it was in the minds of the leaders of the strike to follow it up 
with such efficient means as might be necessary to make it effective and force fhe 
plaintiffs to succumb to the wishes of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. If the 
plaintiffs had been unmolested, the places of those employees who quit work would 
soon have been supplied and the factories would have gone on as before, and so the 
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defendants planned a course of actiomto supplement the strike which would force 
the plaintiffs to recognize the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and remove the irri- 
tating position in which they found themselvesin Rochester with substantially al! 
of the clothing manufacturers affiliated with them except the plaintiffs. 

The defendants sought to interfere also with the contract of the United Garment 
Workers. While the strike was in progress the plaintiffs’ employees in large numbers 
joined the United Garment Workers, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
but the strike and its methods continued just thesame. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers were not satisfied with the unionization of the factories by the establishment 
of a local of the United Garment Workers, but, on the contrary, continued to strike 
with renewed vigor and zeal as if the principle of an outside organization contended 
for had not been accomplished. These acts of the defendants in relation to the United 
Garment Workers furnish no d for a cause of action, but serve to illustrate the 
motives of the defendants and to emphasize the competition among labor unions and 
their selfish attitude toward each other. If all that was sought was the unionization 
of the plaintiffs’ shops, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers should have desisted when 
the United Garment Workers were recognized and a local union established. A 
United Garment Workers’ union was under the ban by the defendants as well as a 
shop organization. Salvation it seems could be Prscackst§ only through the upbuilding 
of an organization represented by the defendants. The United Garment Workers 
had as much right on the ground as did the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
latter has no patent right on unionism. This intolerant attitude of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers toward the United Garment Workers savors of a species of domina- 
tion which does not inspire confidence in their ultimate purposes. Ifthe Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers ane obtain complete control of the labor market and the clothing 
manufacturers could combine into a perfect monopoly, wages and prices could be 
regulated to suit themselves at the expense of the general public; and if the same 

licy could be pursued in other industries the principle of organization contended 

or would defeat its own purpose so far as wages are uatuined? by raising prices as 


fast as the cost of production wasincreased. In a proper case the law will protect the 
gece public as well as the individual from exaction and oppression from any source. 


tis the duty of government to protect the one against the many as well as the many 
against the one. Monopolies and exclusive privileges are alike condemned whether 
accomplished by combinations of labor or capital. The law is opposed to all monopo- 
lies whether of labor or capital, as experience has taught mankind that an economic 
or industrial despotism has no more consideration for the general good than a political 
despotism and is an undue barrier to the exercise of personal liberty and freedom 
of action, the development of industries, and reasonable competition in life. 

Not only were the Am ted Clothing Workers opposed to the unionization of 
the plaintiffs’ factories by the United Garment Workers but they were unwilling that 
independent contractors and home workers who were ggg Teeter for the plain- 
tiffs should have-the privilege of working for the plaintiffs. The members of the union 
had the right to refuse to work with nonunion men, or to work on nonunion material 
in the contractors’ shops, but the defendants did not stop there. They called a strike 
in some cases where but a handful of employees of the contractor belonged to the 
union. The strikes were not successful generally, but they illustrate the extent to 
which the principle of the right to unionize is claimed to extend. 

It would be absurd to say that a group of men could combine for the purpose of using 
force or its equivalent to compel others to give up jobs or to prevent others from seeking 
employment whether the combination be called a strike or a conspiracy. 

he law of this State has properly been liberal toward the rights of workers to union- 
ize and to enforce their demands by a strike, for this is the most effective weapon that 
they have, but it can not go to the extent of permitting force or its equivalent to be 
employed. Such aconcession would resultin a state of private war every time a stub- 
born strike is carried on. This Government is founded upon the theory of equal rights 
and equal opportunity to all, of nal liberty and freedom of action of individuals. 
It was a protest against personal and political domination of individual thought and 
action and this spirit has shaped and colored all our laws. There has been a constant 
effort to preserve the character of our institutions and to condemn monopolies of all 
kinds as an undue interference with the fundamental principles of Government. The 
Government itself is restrained by checks and balances designed to prevent the growth 
of arbitrary power. | 

The widest latitude should be offered to workers to improve their condition by 
organization, but in the extension of their privileges the reasonable rights of others 
guaranteed to all alike must not be subv if the spirit of the Government is to be 
preserved. These privileges of the workers will be modified as time passes so as to 
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enlarge the opportunities to improve their condition, but it can only be done by 
acquiring the confidence of the general public that the changes are in the interest of 
the common good and that the workers through their unions can be trusted to exercise 
them equitably by lawful means and not through force or violence or similar measures. 

The trend of public sentiment is and has been to increase the rights and privileges 
of the workers, to give them a larger share in the increment of production, to make their 
employment more secure, to shorten their hours, toimprove their working conditions, 
to alleviate the hazards and hardships of their employment, and to guarantee them 
against the impairment of their capacity to labor by accident, sickness, or old age, but 
it has not reached that point where these things can be brought about by the use of 
force, or its equivalent, which would be destructive of all rights and would make 
insecure the very rights which are sought to be obtained thereby. 

These rights and privileges can not be extended so as to constitute an arbitrary 
domination of the reasonable rights of others or so as to be subversive of the Government 
itself or so as to be contrary to the public interests. All people, classes, or groups of 
people within the jurisdiction of this Government are subject, without discrimination, 
to law; and when any class or group seeks to place itself above the law or seeks arbitra- 
rily to control the law, such conduct is a species of disregard for authority represented 
by the law which amounts to disloyalty to the Government. So long as this Govern- 
ment exists such conduct should be and will be reproved by the public and repressed 
by the law when a proper case presents itself, or the Government must fail and chaos 
and anarchy take its place. 

Combinations both of labor and capital not amounting to monopolies, with reasonable 
restrictions upon both, is the beacon light of future industrial progress, and the limits 
of such combinations are the reasonable rights of others and the public under our form 
of government. As long as the Government exists in its present form there must be 
the widest latitude of individual freedom of thought and action consistent with the 
public welfare. 

It can not be possible that a great organization like the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers can project and carry on a strike in the manner in which it was conducted in 
this case and avoid responsibility and liability for its acts. A concert of action bya 
labor organization and its members to compel recognition of a union or to redress 
grievances by means of threats, intimidation, force, violence, or similar coercive 
measures constitutes a conspiracy, whether such intention was present at the inception 
of the strike or afterwards, and a national unincorporated labor union is liable for 
damages if its officers and agents acted within the scope of their authority as such 
calling and carrying on the strike with the purpose of using such unlawful means, but 
the liability does not extend to the individual members who are specially connected 
with such acts. 

The plaintiffs are entitled to a permanent injunction restraining the defendants 
substantially in the terms of the temporary injunction heretofore granted and to dam- 
ages to be hereafter determined. 
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Duty of Transportation Companies and Workers 
as to Handling Nonunion Goods. 


RECENT decision by Judge L. L. Fawcett, of the Supreme 
A Court of the State of New York, involved the important point 
of the duty of transportation companies to accept goods for 
transportation without discrimination on account of labor affiliations 
orfor other causes. In the case in hand (Burgess Bros. Co. v. Stewart) 
a corporation engaged in dealing in lumber in the city of Brooklyn 
complained of discrimination by steamship lines, which refused to 
accept lumber for transport to other points in the United States and 
to foreign countries. Joined with the defendant, Stewart, represent- 
ing the transportation companies, were unions of truck drivers, 
chauffeurs, lumber handlers, etc. 
The lumber company conducted its business on open-shop lines 
and a strike was called against it in an effort to secure the closed 
shop, with union conditions, the outcome being that the company 
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undertook 4o organize its.own hauling and drayage system. The 
‘agreement between the transportation.companies and the unions ]«| 
‘to’ the refusal, in a number of:cases, of merchandise offered by Burgess 
Bros. Co. for transportation, the:unions having adopted the policy o/ 
refusing to handle.any goods.on which nonunion labor had been em- 
ployed. tJt:was-understood that if the carriers:accepted lumber from 
the plaintiff contrary ‘to the regulations of the union a strike woul! 
result which would prevent the operation of the lines, resulting in loss 
to them .and inconvenience.and joss to the public. ‘‘It appears the 
carriers knew of the rule.laid down by the employees; a so far as 
the papers go, have aequiesced in them without any protest.”’ 

The court found ‘that ‘the facts present a conspiracy within tho 
definition, ‘‘concerted action to accomplish a criminal or unlawful! 
purpose.er some. purpose not in.itself.criminal or unlawful, by crimin:! 
or unlawful means.” The shipping act of September 2, 1916, was 
quoted, ‘particularly sections 14, 16, and 17, which relate to diserim- 
ination and the enforcement of just and uniform regulations ani 
practices. Section 32 fixes a penalty of $5,000 for violations not 
‘otherwise provided for. Thecourt found that these provisions of th 
Jaw had been violated, and that the unions-and the earriers were bot! 
committing unlawful acts, the unions in threatenmg a strike unless 
the-carriers should.commit a misdemeanor, and the carriers in yielc- 
ing and making the discrimination of which complaint is made. The 
«cases cited were Toledo A. A. & N. M. R. Co. v. Pennsylvania Co., 
54 Fed. 730, 736; In :re ‘Lennon, 166 U.S. 648; United States ». 
Debs, 64 Fed. 724, 764; United States v.'Cassidy, 67 Fed. 781, etc. 

In discussing the right of the plaintiff to an injunction, Judge 
Fawcett said in part: 

It appears in this.case the.defendants are all. engaged in a combination and a con- 
apiracy to.commita tort.against the plaintiff. Just.as:the carriers. are bound to serve 
the public.indiscriminately ,.so are.their.employees—and rightly so, for if. the inhibi- 
tion against discrimination did not apply equally to the employees as well as agains‘ 
the carriers. themselves, the.protection.afforded the public would he negligible. 11 
does not follow, however, that:therélief sought by the plaintiff would impose involun- 
tary servitude upon members of the defendant unions. No employee is forbidden to 
quit work by the injunction or to accept better employment if he may find it or to 
change his position as often as -he sees ‘fit. Every citizen is entitled to the same 
copecenaey to procure a living that is accorded any other. Equal protection is 

rded.everyone under ourlaws. The law.can not:force Any man ‘to remain‘in the 
service of the public,’ but he +has-certain obligations when:engaged in public service 
and is bound by public statutes as wellashisemployer. Whileitisindisputable thet 
@ man may enter any vocation that he chooses, yet if he sees fit to select a field indis- 
solubly linked with the rightsof the public, such as that of a common carrier,-he must 
subserve his own rights to that of the public welfare and must at all times stand ready 
and willing to assume all of the exacting duties which he knows are owed the public. 
‘When he enters :the:public- service he diy.acquiesces in assuming all of these 
sabligniione. He must. either get out of the transportation business or-serve all per- 
sons e. 

The pressure brought to bear upon ‘the companies was noted. 
‘Undo y the carriors want the plaintift's business, ‘but they also 
went to: with their-employees.”’ Im their:choice it was found 
that they -decided to join with an unlewful party and had violated 
the law by -discriminating against the -plaintiff and -even breaking 
their own contracts with it. A preliminary injunction was -thereforc 
puactande 9, 1920, “until the.rights-of the parties-and the issuc 
herem -can -be determined :on-a trial,’ the papers.at-hand ‘sufficiently 
establishing the existence ofan unlawful.censpiracy. 
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Compulsory Work Law of West Virginia Held 
Unconstitutional. 


TYPE of legislation that found considerable acceptance during 
A the years of the war was that conceived with the idea of 
securing full production and the employment of the full man- 
ower of the State. The example was set by Maryland and West 
Virginie in 1917, 10 other States enacting laws of the same general 
type in 1918. ‘To what extent these laws were enforced is not defi- 
nitely known, nor does there seem to have been much effort to test 
their constitutionality. They were in general of a transitory nature, 
limiting themselves by their own language to some such period as the 
length of the war and six months thereafter, which is the qualifica- 
tion of the West Virginia statute. Although hostilities have long 
since termmated, the lack of a legal determimation of the establish- 
ment of peace seems to have left the West Virginia law open to en- 
forcement until a determination by the supreme court of the State, 
on the 20th of May of the current year (Ex parte Hudgins, 103 S. E. 
327). As indicated, the West Virginia law required every able- 
bodied male resident of the State, between the ages of 16 and 60 
years, to have regular and steady employment for at least 36 hours 
per week in some lawful and recognized business or employment, 
with exceptions as to bona fide students during the school term. 
The grand jury of McDowell County, W. Va., on May 13, 1920, found 
indictments against Clifton Hudgins for not working 36 hours during 
the week ending April 5, 1920, and also during the week ending April 
12. Judgment and conviction followed a confession of not so work- 
ing, and a writ of habeas corpus was sued out to secure his discharge 
from custody. 

Various incidents were noted, acknowledged to be extraneous, but 
at least of collateral interest. Among them was the fact that the 
petitioner Hudgins was a soldier during the war and participated in 
the battle at St. Mihiel, various battles around Verdun, the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, etc. He was discharged with other soldiers, ‘‘ who 
like himself had enlisted for the duration of the war.’ The court 
remarks that these facts ‘are perhaps not very material, but they 
should not be overlooked in the administration of a law of this nature, 
limited as it is to the duration of the war.” It is added, however, 
that there is no necessity for a decision as to whether or not the war 
had ended at the time of the commission of the alleged offense, “for 
we have reached the conclusion that the act is unconstitutional and 
— be so declared.” 

nature of the act is then discussed, no question being involved 

as to adequate means of support, obligations owed, dependents, or 
an sthar Lecter determining vagrancy according to the usual stand- 
ards. ‘The claim was raised against the law that it constituted an 
unjust and unreasonable restraint upon personal liberty im violation 
of the State and Federal constitutions. The court found no justifica- 
tion Ls ora for the law unless under some war power, and this was 
found not to exist in the States except as it might be exercised by the 
eee as commander in chief of the military forces of the State 
execution of the laws suppressing Msurrection or repelling in- 
vasion. ‘“‘Thestatute in no way relates to the raising or organization 
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of the military forces of the State, for State or Federal purposes.”’ 
The desirability of full production during the war could give to the 
State amas 4 more than “a semblance of right.’’ Nothing could 
be accomplished by “accusing all citizens coming within the pro- 
visions of the act with vagrancy, and as criminals, without reference 
to their ability to support and maintain themselves and their de- 
pendents without work.’”’ Though the police power of the State has 
never been accurately defined, “‘and probably never will be,”’ it must 
be exercised so as not to impose unjust or unreasonable restraints 
upon personal liberty. The act in question was said to involve a 
violation of this principle, and to be without justification. The dis- 
charge of the petitioner was therefore ordered. 
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Labor Legislation of 1920 in Canada. 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette in its issues for May and July 
summarizes the labor legislation of the various Provinces and 
of the Dominion, a brief review of which follows: 


Canada. 


N2 new legislation is noted for the Dominion Parliament, but six 

amendments were made to the industrial disputes investigation 
act, one providing for the establishment of a single board of concilia- 
tion and investigation where a number of individual employers are 
acting together or appear to the Minister of Labor to have interests 
in common; this does away with the requirement of individual con- 
sent before such a consolidation could be made. Another amendment 
requires the consent of the majority of the employees affected, 
whether organized or unorganized, before application for a board can 
be made on their behalf; this consent must be obtained by ballot 
after not less than three days’ notice. The third amendment relates 
merely to procedure, while the fourth fixes the minimum fee for wit- 
nesses at $4 per day; the fifth forbids any alteration in respect to 
wages or hours or any action in the nature of a strike or lockout until 
a copy of a report by a conciliation board has been officially delivered 
to both parties to the dispute. The sixth amendment authorizes the 
establishment of a board of conciliation when a strike or lockout 
seems to the Minister of Labor to be imminent. 

The employment offices coordination act was also amended so as 
to give the Minister of Labor power to set aside an amount for the 
maintenance of employment offices other than those operated ry the 
ace governments if he is satisfied that cooperation could not 

e secured to that end. 
Alberta. 


HEE, also, legislation was amendatory rather than the enactment 

of new laws. The factories act was amended in 1919 so as to 
permit the appointment, in any town having a population of more 
than 5,000, of a committee representative of employers, employees, 
and the public, to make recommendations regarding the hours of 
employment of all employees in factories, shops, and offices, and the 
minimum wages at which girls and women might be employed. At 
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the recent legislative session these provisions were set aside by the 
establishment of an advisory committee for the Province to determine 
minimum wages and maximum hours more in accordance with the 
common procedure in this regard. Investigations are authorized, 
and it is made unlawful for employers to discriminate against employ- 
ees giving evidence or taking action under the law. e law applies 
to all females and to boys under 18 years of age as well. 

The workmen’s compensation act of the Province is amended so as 
to authorize the inclusion of other industries not within the criginal 
scope of the act if an employer desires and the board approves and a 
majority of the entployees do not object. The exemption of traveling 
salesmen and clerical workers not exposed to the hazard of the indus- 
tries is stricken out; however, farming and ranching continue to be 
excluded. The prevention of accidents and diseases is placed in the 
hands of the board, with a large measure of authority. The $2,500 
maximum for death or permanent disability is removed and the 
monthly benefits are increased from $20 to $30 for widows or invalid 
widowers and from $5 to $7.50 for each child under 16 years of age, 
the maximum monthly allowance being increased from $40 to $60 
permonth. Payments to widows continue until death or remarriage; 
in the latter event a lump-sum payment of $480 is to be made as 
before. 

British Columbia. 


A NEW law in this Province provides for mothers’ pensions where 

there are children under the age of 16 years, the mother being a 
widow or the wife of a man soataied in an asylum for the insane or a 
ge 9 institution or disabled by accident or illness. The maximum 
or a mother of one child is $42.50 per month, with $7.50 additional 
for each other child under 16 years of age. 

The amendment to the compensation act increases the monthly 
allowance for a widow or invalid widower from $20 to $35, for each 
child from $5 to $7.50, and in the case of orphan children from $10 
to $12.50 per month; the maximum in the case of orphan children is 
advanced from $40 to $50 per month, and where there is a widow or 
widower with children, from $40 to $65. Instead of continuing the 
monthly payment for two years on the remarriage of the widow, the 
amount allowed is fixed at $480. 

Minor amendments affect the weekly half holiday and the semi- 
monthly payment of wages. 

Manitoba. 


THE Manitoba Legislature recast, throughout, the compensation act 

of 1916, one of the most important changes being the substitution 
of the exclusive provincial fund for insurance in private companies 
or as self-insurers. This brings the Province in line with Alberta 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Ontario in this 
particular. As in other Provinces, the benefits to widows have been 
increased—in this instance from $20 to $30 per month and to children 
from $5 to $7.50; in case of orphan children the benefits are $15 each 
instead of $10 as heretofore. e Maximum amount payable to any 
one family has been increased from $40 to $60. The basis of com- 
pensation is advanced from 55 per cent of the wages of the injured 
worker to 663 percent. Unlimited medical aid is to be supplied, full 
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power being given to the board to adopt rules and regulations with 
respect to the same. Three days is fixed as the waiting time instead 
of six as under the present law. The new act goes into effect 
January 1, 1921. 

An amendment to the industrial conditions act recognizes the right 
of employers and employees. to organize for lawful purposes and also 
to make bargains either individually or collectively through their 
organizations or representatives. Disputes are to be settled by sub- 
mission to the joint council of industry and dealt with as prescribed 
by the act. 

The shops regulation act is amended by authorizing councils of 
towns and villages to establish half holidays every Thursday between 
the hours of 12 o’clock and 6 p. m. during the whole or any part of 
the year. City councils may provide for a weekly half holiday during 
the whole or any part of thé year in the afternoon of such days of the 
week as may be determined. 

Other amendments relate to the mothers’ allowance act, and a 
requirement that no person other than a licensed journeyman may 

rform any electrical work within the meaning of the electricians’ 
icense act. 

New Brunswick. 


HE recent session of the New Brunswick Legislature consolidated 

and amended existing laws relating to the protection of factory 

workers and also amended the workmen’s compensation law and laws 
relating to woodmen’s liens, vocational education, and housing. 

The factory inspector is directed to carry out his work under the 
supervision of the workmen’s compensation board instead of the 
lieutenant governor in council. 

Age certificates for the employment of children under 16 years of 
age are required, and penalties are provided for violations. EExemp- 
tion with regard to the employment of children in canneries is et 
more general, including those in cities and towns as well as in rural 
districts. 

The compensation act now permits the payment of $2,500 as the 
maximum in case of permanent partial disability instead of $1,500 
as formerly. Burial expenses are increased from $75 to $100, and the 
monthly payment to a widow or invalid widower from $20 to $30, 
with $7.50 a month for a child under 16 years instead of $5 as formerly. 
In the case of girls, payments continue to 18 years. The limitation of 
$3,500 as compensation for an individual death is repealed. Medical 
and surgical aid are to be furnished, and the compensation board may 
require the installation of first-aid appliances in any industry. 


Ontario. 


A NEW law in this Province provides for the appointment of a 
minimum wage board to fix rates of wages for females employed 
in any trade or occupation in the Province, farm labor and domestic 
service being excluded. Provision may be made for part-time em- 
ployees, apprentices, or handicapped workers. 
mothers’ allowance act was also passed providing for assistance 


to mothers of two or more dependent children under 14 years of age 


The law is restricted to widows, or wives of inmates of hospitals or 
the insane, or of men permanently incapacitated. O of the 
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funds are to be raised locally and one-half come from the provincial 
treasury. 

Benefits under the workmen’s compensation act are increased from 
$30 to $40 per month in the case of widows, and from $7.50 to $10 for 
a child’s allowance. The payment for orphan children is increased 
from $10 to $15 -and the percentage basis from 55 per cent to 66% per 
cent of the injured workman’s average earnings. urial expenses may 
be $125 instead of $75 as formerly, and a lump-sum payment of $100 
is also to be made to a widow-or foster mother. The minimum allow- 
ance for an injured worker is fixed at $12.50 per week, unless wages 
are less, in which case it is equal to full wages. The provision for 
medical aid is made to include the furnishing of necessary artificial 
members and apparatus. 

A safety amendment added to the factory law forbids the use in 
any factory of elevators or hoists constructed on the principle of an 
endless belt or similar contrivance unless provided with designated 


safety devices. 
‘Quebec. 


PORTANT amendments affect the workmen’s compensation act 
+ of this Province, the maximum amount for death or disability 
being raised from $2,500 to $3,000 and the wage basis for computing 
benefits being increased from $800 to $1,000. One-fourth the sur- 
lus up to $1,500 is also to be considered instead of $1,200 as formerly. 
he funeral benefit 4s increased to $50. Another amendment makes 
municipal corporations carrying on public works directly instead of 
through contractors liable for injuries occurring to their workmen 
the same as a contracter would be. 

Child-labor legislation was amended so as to limit the employment 
of children in reformatories and industrial schools, making it no 
longer possible for such labor to be exploited for the benefit of manu- 
facturers or reformatory authorities. 


Saskatchewan. 


YHE minimum wage act of this Province was extended to include 
employees in restaurants and hotels:and to give the board power 
to determme the proportion of apprentices that may be employed in 
ashop or factory. ‘This board had fixed a: maximum of 48 hours per 
week for women and -children coming within its :purview, while the 
factories act allowed a 50-hour week. The latter act was amended 
at the recent session of the legislature ‘by establishing a 48-hour week. 
Other amendments to the factories act bring grain elevators within 
its scope, authorize the classification of plants, etc., where safeguards 
must ‘be established, and also provide for a thorough inspection of 
elevators; no person under the age.of 16 years may operate any pas- 
senger elevator in or about. a factory. 
he Bureau of diabor is separated from the Department of Agri- 
culture and made directly responsible to a minister of the Province. 
The administration of the minimum wage act is placed in the hands 
of this bureau. 

‘Other laws require compulsery ‘school attendance to the age of 15 
years, and authorize boards of trustees in towns or high-school dis- 
tricts to cooperate with the Province in the maintenance of voca- 
tional schools. 
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WHAT THE STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE 
DOING. 





P Sedan section will contain each month information regarding current activities of State labor bureau 
offices. It is believed that this information will be not only interesting but mutually suggestive and helpful. 
Every State labor bureau is urged to report promptly to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics any 
item of interest regarding its work.] 


Connecticut. 


‘or Department of Factory Inspection of Connecticut is com- 


leting an investigation of wages and conditions of employment 

in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, which has 

been conducted partially by two field agents and partially by cor- 

respondence. The publication of the report, which is now in course 
of preparation for the printer, is awaited with interest. 


District of Columbia. 


URING the past year the Minimum Wage Board of the District 
of Columbia investigated the wages of women in the hotel, 
restaurant, and allied industries and also of women in laundries. A 
study of the wages of women employed in office buildings as elevator 
operators, charwomen, etc., is just being completed, and a survey of 
the wages of women in manufacturing establishments is about to be 
begun. The board plans to make, during the coming year, similar 
reeepe one in offices and other establishments where women are 
employed. 
he board has made no extensive cost-of-living investigation since 
the original study published in January, 1919, under the title ‘“‘Cost 
of living of wage-earning women in the District of Columbia.’”’ The 
staff of the board, however, in connection with each minimum-wage 
conference, secures whatever data on current prices of board, rooms, 
clothing, and other items the conference desires. 


Georgia. 


WORKMEN’S compensation law has just been enacted by the 
Georgia General Assembly. In view of the usual procedure of 
the legislature of that State, it is remarkable that neither house made 
any change in the bill as reported out by the committee, except the 
elimination of the State government from the provisions. The bill 
passed the senate by a unanimous vote and the house by 120 to 27 
votes. 
The Georgia Department of Commerce and Labor has recently 
sponsored two measures designed to curb the activities of emigrant 
agents. 
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WHAT THE STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 
Michigan. 


HE Commissioner of Labor of Michigan states that his department 
inspects at least once a year all establishments where goods of 
any kind are manufactured or produced, all stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc. The inspection work for 1920 was begun last April and 
will probably be finished by the middle of December. Such in- 
spection includes wages, hours of labor, safety, and sanitation and 
is made by deputy factory inspectors who cover the 13 districts into 
which the State is divided. 


Oklahoma. ; 


[THE Department of Labor of Oklahoma has recently closed a num- 
ber of local investigations dealing with strikes, lockouts, and 
other labor matters, including rates of wages, the eight-hour law on 
public works, and violations of the nine-hour law for women. The 
department is now conducting an important State-wide survey into 
the conditions of employment of men, women, and children in 
factories, workshops, mercantile and other industrial establishments. 
The survey is being made by three men factory inspectors, one woman 
factory inspector, and a boiler inspector. ages, hours, safety, and 
sanitation are, of course, the principal subjects scheduled. The 
uestionnaire includes inquiries regarding night work for women and 
the number of women having dependent children. 
The Oklahoma Department of Labor is also engaged upon a sum- 
marization of the activities of its factory inspection bureau. 


Pennsylvania. 


|S ADDITION to cooperating with the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the collection of union-wage statistics, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has under consid- 
eration a plan for en reme. into a similar arrangement with this 


Bureau in connection with the gathering of data on volume of employ- 
ment. 

Not the least among the varied and important accomplishments 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, including 
the Industrial Board, the Bureau of Factory Inspection, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Mediation and Arbitration Service, 
and the Bureau of Rehabilitation, are the results which are brought 
about through conferences arranged for and joined in by the depart- 
ment, which keep it in close contact with industrial conditions and 
which maintain close relationships between employers and employees. 
For example, an employment managers’ conference was held last 
February,' followed by a safety congress in March,’ in connection with 
which congress, a conference of industrial physicians was held. 


Frequent informal conferences are also called. 


—_—_—_——— -- 


1 For digest, see Bulletin 3 of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. — 
2 Report of proceedings not yet published. For article on congress, see Safety Engineering, pp. 171 and 172- 
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Tennessee. 


THe Report of the Tennessee Department of Workshop and Fac- 
tory Inspection for the year ending December 31, 1919, contains 
the following summarization regarding women workers: 


Number of establishments inspected 
Number of females employed in the industries inmspected.................... 28 371 
Number of establishments in which females were working 8 hours a day, not 
over 48 hours a week 48] 
Number of establishments in which females were working 9 hours a day, not 
over 54 hours a week 
Number of establishments in which females were working 94 hours a day, not 
over 57 hours a week 
Number of establishments in which females were working 10-104 hours a day, 
not over 57 hours a week 
Number of establishments in which females were working over 104 hours a 
day, not over 57 hours a week 
Number of suggestions or ordérs issued as to hours of labor 


The chief factory inspector of Tennessee states that the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association has just finished a survey of tha‘ 
State, covering health, schools, recreation, rural life, child labor 
juvenile court, law, and administration. The report will probab|\ 

e available withm a month. 

A campaign is being planned throughout Tennessee to secure 
legislation at the next general assembly, amending the several labor 
laws in such manner as to enable the State Department of Work- 
shop and Factory Inspection to function more efficiently and cor- 
rect certain conditions over which it now has no supervision. 
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Negro Labor in the Stove Industry. 


T SEEMS to be generally admitted that the industrial advance 
| made by the Wisrces during the war is being maintained and 
even extended. Like the foreigners, they are rather apt to 
enter an industry by way of the hardest and least desirable jobs, 
from which in some industries they have moved on to work demand- 
fng skill and aptitude. Recently, they have effected in this manner 
an entrance into the stove manufacturing industry, according to an 
article in the International Molders’ Journal for August, 1920, which 
discusses at some length the arguments im favor of their cordial ac- 
ceptance in this capacity by their white fellow workers. ‘The article 
‘olewe in full: 


Fortunately there is no necessity today of presenting arguments to prove that the 
Negro is @ human being, with the same wants, the same necessity to care for his 
family and entitled to the same right to opportunity and justice as other men. 

Because of his color the Negro Ten been discriminated against. The abolition of 
slavery in the United States did not automatically give to the Negro all of the oppor- 
tunities and privileges which were enjoyed by white men. There was, there is, 
and for many years probably will be social codes and sentiments which will prevent 
the Negro from enjoying the same social opportunities afforded white men. But, so 
far as organized labor is concerned, the question is one of economic and not social 
justice. The sentiments which years ago made it impractical for Negroes to become 
members of the International Molders’ Union have, fortunately, given place to a 
recognition of his unquestioned right to membership in the molders’ union. 

The movement which led to organization among the Necroessouth of the Mason and 
Dixon line, came principally from our membersin that great territory who had reached 
the conclusion, based on their own experiences, that it was advisable to take the 
Negro into the molders’ union. 

The American trade-union movement for many years has held that the right to 
organize, the right to labor, was not to be determined by any question of race, color, 
nationality, religious, or political creed. One of the liveliest débates at the Montreal 
convention of the American Federation of Labor arose from the fact that one of the 
affiliated organizations had a clause in its constitution which excluded the Negro 
from membership. It was, by an overwhelming vote, that this organization was 
instructed to alter its constitution by removing the paragraph excluding Negroes. 

Quite recently, the question of Negro labor has influenced the attitude of some of 
our members. Foun n, members of the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association, in their efforts to secure shakers out, have employed Negroes for this 
fe ome They had not employed them to raise any race question in the shop, but 
ray maeelty done so when it had been found impossible to secure white men to do 

work. 

It would be most unfortunate, in view of the fact that the members of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association have agreed to shake out, trim castings, 
and cut sand, if our members in any locality should fail to cooperate with the foundry- 
man, and particularly should object when, after all efforts had failed, the firm em- 
ployed Negroes to do this work. 

The Negro isin our country. He is a citizen; his body needs daily nourishment 
and must be clothed: his children must have a roof over their heads. The Negro 
must support his family, and, when he is being employed legitimately, when he is 
not being used to lower the white worker’s standard of living, he should be given 
every opportunity to secure work. 

The members of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, when they 
agreed to have work shook out, castings trimmed, and the sand cut, gave a 
marked concession to the molders. Having this exhausting work taken over by 
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oe means better health, longer life, and more years of activity to the stove 
molders. 

To provide for this condition added greatly to the foundrymen’s burdens, because 
the labor to perform this work was most difficult and sometimes impossible to secure. 
In view of the concession granted by the members of the Stove Founders’ Nationa! 
Defense Association, our members are in duty bound to do all that lies within their 
power to cooperate with the firms in securing labor to shake out, trim, and cut sand, 
and when men are employed to do this work, regardless of their color or nationality, 
to do what lies within their power to have the work done to the best advantage of 
the firm and themselves. 

Far-reaching improvements in the conditions of labor in the foundry depend 
largely upon the willingness of our members to cooperate with the foundrymen. 
The more this spirit is manifested, the more willing foundrymen will be to establish 
such other changes as may prove beneficial. But if, because of any reason, our mem- 
bers should fail to show the necessary spirit of cooperation they will find it more and 
more difficult to secure other changes improving their conditions of employment. 





Boycott of Hungary by International Organized 
Labor. 


HE boycott now being carried on by international organized 
T labor against Hungary is discussed here at some length be- 
cause it is the first instance of the use of the boycott by inter- 
national labor organizations, and also because it is the first time 
— a Government and an entire country has been subjected to a 
oycott. 


Attitude of Hungarian Government Toward Working Classes. 


THE circumstances leading to the boycott grew naturally out of 
the reaction which followed the overthrow of bolshevik rule. 
All who aay Stes with the demands of the democracy and 
had declared themselves in favor of dag the status of the working 
classes fell under suspicion, and their efforts were viewed by the 
Government as attempts to reestablish a bolshevist reign of terror. 
A military régime with unrestricted powers which should keep the 
revolutionary groups in subjection and maintain order in the country 
was looked upon as the only possible means of safeguarding Hun- 
gary. But however natural this attitude might be, its results were 
unfortunate. The army officers who were given unlimited freedom 
regarding industrial matters, coming to look upon themselves as 
independent of the civil government, established practically an 
auxiliary: government of their own, and in many cases pursued their 
private aims under the pretext of carrying out reprisals for bolshevik 
excesses. In this process they seem to have ignored civil rights 
completely. The socialist press in pe a oc countries, especially in 
Austria, published detailed reports of their violence, and accusa- 
tions against the “white terror’”’ have been frequent. Many, per- 
haps the majority, of these reports were probably invented, exag- 
gerated, or at least garbled, but others are apparently too well 
ounded to be dismissed as mere political moves. The Hungarian 
Government tried to organize an active counter-propaganda to these 
reports, but was hampered by the fact that a strict censorship 
was known to prevail in Hungary, and hence whatever was allowed 
to come through was looked upon with suspicion. 
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The belief that a white terror prevailed in Hungary was not con- 
fined to radical sympathizers. For instance, quite recently an article 

. ¥ nd bed ‘ _ vT 
appeared in a German bourgeois journal, the Stuttgarter Neue Tag- 
blatt, which, after commenting on the fact that the Hungarian 
Government itself realizes that a return to a constitutional form of 
government is inevitable, continues: 

Up to the present the real power has been vested not in the civil administration 
nor in the National Assembly, but in the national army, which has been subject to 
no restrictions. The will of individual officers decided everything, and the lives of 
citizens were in their hands. Only one course remained open to the Government, 
i. e., to hush things up as far as possible and to exercise a strict censorship. In this 
way the most incredible happenings became possible. Political murders were com- 
mitted, citizens were butchered without any legal proceedings, men and women 
were spirited away, pogroms were instituted, oppression was rife, the editorial offices 
of unpopular journals were sacked, and finally members of the National Assembly 
were blackmailed.' 


For such outrages, according to this same article, three groups 
were responsible: Certain individual officers, of whom Pronay, 
Hejjas, and Ostenburg, are the most often mentioned; the so-called 
auxiliary force (Brachialgewalt), which was a kind of home defense 
corps; and the Association of Magyars. These three bodies domi- 
nated the country and the provinces even more completely than 
Budapest. 

Die Gewerkschaft, the official journal of the federation of Austrian . 
trade-unions, gives in more detail the charges against the military 
functionaries of the Hungarian Government, whom it accuses of 
having imprisoned or interned in concentration camps thousands 
of organized workers.? It charges them with having treacherously 
murdered leaders of the trade-unions and of the socialist parties, 
with subjecting trade-unions to all possible restrictions, breaking 
up their meetings, seizing without compensation their halls and build- 
ings, prohibiting and preventing strikes, etc. Similar charges are 
made by the Correspondenzblatt, of Berlin, the official organ of the 
German Free Trade-Unions. 

To a considerable extent these charges are corroborated by a 
delegation sent from England to Hungary, which has recently 
published a report on conditions in that country. This report con- 
firms many of the accounts of atrocities and outrages attributed to 
the military régime. 

Even more conclusive than such charges from outsiders is the 
action of the Hungarian Government itself, which, in declaring the 
reforms it intends to institute, clearly admits the existence of the 
abuses complained of in these various reports and articles. 


Appeal of the International Trade Union Federation for a Boycott. 


(RGANIZED labor in Hungary, finding itself powerless to stop 
these outrages, appealed to the International Trade Union 
Federation, with headquarters at Amsterdam, to come to its aid. 
After an investigation of the charges preferred against the Hun- 
garian Government, the international federation issued an appeal 
to the workers of all countries to join in a boycott of Hungary, in 
which it first set forth at considerable length the injustice and 





1 Quoted from the Economic Review (Review of the Foreign Press), London, July 9, 1920, p. 204. 
2 Die Gewerkschaft, Vienna, June 15, 1920. 
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inhuman violence under which their fellows in Hungary were suffer- 
ing, and then recounted the efforts made to secure safety and redress 
through the usual channels: 


The International Trade Union Federation protested against these abominations 
to the Hungarian Government and to the Supreme Council of the League of Nations, 
and requested that measures be taken to make an end of these atrocities. This step 
brought no results. Now, as before, the white terrorrulesin Hungary. The Supreme 
Council of the League of Nations can not or manifestly will not bring the necessary 
pressure to bear upon the Hungarian Government. The Government itself will no: 
call a halt to the atrocities, and either shuts its eyes to them or encourages them. 


In view of this situation, the international federation declares 
that the workers must assume the task which the Governments 
should undertake, and by their united action must force Hungary 
to control the military element and suppress the white terror. To 
this end a strict boycott is to be imposed: 


Beginning with Sunday, June 20, no train shall pass the Hungarian frontier, no 
vessel enter Hungary, no letter, no telegram be forwarded from or to Hungary. |! 
tratiic must cease. No coal, no raw materials, no feodstuffs, no letter, no telegram, 
shall enter the country. 

During the war the ruling class in the belligerent countries has fought its adver- 
saries with the economic boycott. * * * e International Trade Union Fed- 
eration appeals now to the workers of all countries to use this same weapon to stop 
the régime of blood of the Hungarian Government, and to save the life and liberty 
of thousands and thousands of comrades in Hungary. 


Attitude of the Hungarian Government Toward the Boycott. 


THE Government seems to have viewed the threatened boycott 
with uneasiness, for it promptly announced its intention of 
restoring order and suppressing the lawless military bands. Repu- 


table statesmen like Count Apponyi declared that the complete 
restoration of constitutional government and of the legal security of 
each citizen in his civil rights must not be delayed an hour. The 
representative of the Hungarian Government in Berlin issued a 
formal statement on the situation, of which the following are the 
most important points: 

The Government admits that “a certain state of legal insecurity 
with all its disadvantages” has existed in Hungary, but attributes 
this to the war, the Roumanian occupation, and the efforts of the 
bolsheviks to regain the hand. ‘The Government is now strong 
enough to reestablish civil order, and for this purpose has given 
orders: 

(a) That only civil authorities shall have the right to conduct searches in private 


ises, to order arrests, or to issue other legally binding orders. 
(b) That special formations not belonging to the army, among others the much-dis- 


cussed te ae are to be disbanded. A judicial inquiry into acts of suspected 
members of these formations is already in progress. 

(c) That the uniformed bands wandering about between the Danube and the Theiss 
are to be disbanded. Many of the ringleaders have already been arrested and an 
inquiry into their conduct 1s proceeding. 

In the same document it is admitted that a “tendency hostile to 
the working classes has existed in Hungary,” but it is argued that 
this was due to the influence acquired by the Social Democrats, who 
were looked upon as disloyal to the Government; that they have 
been overthrown and can not possibly regain their dominating posi- 
tion; and that consequently there is no further ground for opposition 


* Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, Berlin, June 22, 1920. 
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to the workers. The unfortunate condition of the working classes 
is attributed to the effect of the ravages of war and revolution rather 
than to governmental action. The Government denies some of the 
charges of atrocities brought agaist it, and states that in addition 
to the measures outlined above it intends shortly to take further 
steps for safeguarding individual liberty and private property. 
Finally it declares that a!l these measures have been taken in the 
interests of the country, and not in consequence of the threatened 
beycett, ‘which is regarded as an unjustifiable interference in the 
internal politics of Hungary.” 


The Carrying Out of the Boyeott. 


THE boycott was begun aecording to program on June 20, and while 

information is difficult to secure, it seems that Hungary has been 
isolated to a considerable extent, and perhaps entirely. According 
to the Gewerkschaft (Vienna, June 29, 1920), organized labor in 
Austria is supporting the boycott wholeheartedly, and traffic with 
Hungary has been entirely discontinued. The Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions has appomted a permanent boycott commitice of 
six members which has Fall charge of the boycott, and takes its orders 
from the international federationin Amsterdam. This journal states 
that negotiations are being carried on with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment for the lifting of the blockade. Tf this is true, it is a striking 
evidence of the importance which the Government attaches to the 
action of international organized labor in this first attempt which it 
has made to protect its members within one specific country. 

The Economic Review (London, July 9, 1920), in discussing the 
situation, says that no Hungarian papers later than June 20 have been 
received, but that some information ean be gathered from the Vienna 
press. According to this, the blockade as between Austria and 
Hungary is complete, but telegraphic communication is still main- 
tained with Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. In its issue of 
July 16 the same journal reports that the negotiations carried on 
between the Hungarian Government and the workers’ representatives 
with regard to lifting the blockade have so far been ineffectual, and 
that the International Trade Union Federation ‘has resolved in no 
way to relax the blockade,’ but rather to increase its severity. 


Effect of the Boycott on Neighboring Countries. 


YXCEPT as an evidence of how the world ouiside its own borders 
feels toward Hungary, it is not apparent how the boycott can 
seriously affect it. The working classes of Budapest may suffer from 
hunger, but the farmers and all who live on the produce of the fertile 
soil of Hungary will hardly notice it. Tfit has any effect at all, this 
will onty be manifested in fresh revolutionary outbreaks on the part 
of the industrial workers of Budapest, which will necessarily lead to 
the strengthening of the military power, the very thing which the 
boycott 1s designed to prevent. 

But even if ineffective in Hungary, the boycott may produce grave 
results elsewhere. Austria, upon which, as the western neighbor of 
Hungary, devolves the main task of enforcing the boycott, appears 
especially to dread serious consequences. According to a anes 
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of the Agence Centrale,‘ the whole of the Vienna press, except the 
socialist and labor papers, is emphasizing the danger of boycotting 
Hungary, since such action must jeopardize Vienna’s supplies of 
fruit and vegetables. The Christian-Socialist Wiener Sikemen 
redicts a Sierther increase of prices which are already unendurably 
hich, and the Neue Freie Presse considers that Austria will be the 
innocent victim of the boycott. In the Mittagspost an ‘“Entente 
diplomat” gives it as his opinion that the boycott of Hungary, if 
seriously carried out, will greatly injure Germany, which has just con- 
cluded ana acihinh wideaiematiey in the matter of grain deliveries. 

Against these theories as to the harmlessness of the blockade to 
the Hungarian Government and its harmfulness to the workers in 
Hungary, Vienna, and elsewhere, must be set two bits of evidence. 
First, as has been mentioned before, the Hungarian Government has 
been in negotiation with the international federation to secure the 
lifting of the boycott, which looks as if the Government itself does 
not consider the matter trivial. And secondly, the federation, which 
can not be supposed to view the fate of its members in Vienna, 
Germany, and elsewhere with indifference, was at last advices 
planning to strengthen rather than to relax the boycott. 

Plainty it is impossible from the conflicting and insufficient testi- 
mony now at hand to draw any definite conclusions as to the effects 
of the international boycott. The novelty of the movement and 
its apparent success in isolating Hungary both make the matter 
one af interest: while if it should accomplish its purpose, the future 
of the boycott as a weapon in the hands of internationally organized 
labor may well be a matter for grave consideration. 


ett ta tit 
= 


Amalgamation of Organizations of Agricultural 
Laborers in France. 


aD cps has recently been effected an amalgamation of four 


organizations of agricultural laborers in France, the name 





_ of the new centr ody being the National Federation of 
Agricultural Laborers.* The official program of the federation 
contains the following principles: | 

1. The nationalization of all the means of rural production, such as live stock, 
implements, and so forth. 

2. The regulation of working hours. 

3. The increase of wages. 

4. The grading of work, so that the payment is in true relation to ability and labor. 

5. The inspection of all estates on which labor is employed, with a view to seeing 
that men work under healthy, safe, and seemly conditions. 

6. The creation of a retirement fund. 

It is reported that the federation has already dealt with two im- 
portant questions.. It has decided that a man who works his own 
and is eligible for membership, but that if he employs a man or men 
under him he ceases to be a member. It has further decided that 
—— are to be accepted only as for an intermediary stage and as 
‘“‘a kind of anarchronism.”’ It is frankly stated that in this interim 


every worker is to be encouraged to become a cultivator on his own 
account. 





4 eset from the Economic Review (Review of the Foreign Press), London, July 9, 1920. 
5 Data taken from Wages Board Gazette for July 1, 1920. Agricultural Wages Board, London. 
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STRIKES. 





Cost of Strikes. 


By Epson L. WHITNEY. 


HE loss resulting from strikes and lockouts is large and the 
fi desire to express that amount in money terms is but natural. 
Every few hive the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
receives requests for information relative to this amount, and surprise 
is often expressed that the desired information can not be instantly 
and completely furnished. 


Strike Statistics of the Bureau. 


HE Bureau endeavors to gather currently full information as to 
strikes and lockouts, especially their causes, duration, results, 
and the number of employees affected. For a time efforts were made 
to get at the cost of strikes, but it has been found after a careful 
examination of the question that, except in some few isolated 
instances, not even their approximate cost can be ascertained. Even 
an exact statement of the time lost through strikes, and the amount 
of money losses in wages, interest, and profits due to stoppage of work, 
were such a statement possible, would give a very inadequate idea of 
their real cost to the worker, the employer, and the community in 
general, and the elaborate calculations of costs of strikes which make 
their appearance from time to time, generally under the title of 
estimates, are but mere guesses by the compiler, not statistical in 
character, and frequently incorrect in their conclusions. 


Strike Losses. 


ig IS customary to figure the loss in strikes from three standpoints: 

Loss in wages to employees, loss in profits to employers, and loss 
in various ways to the public. These are considered directly and 
indirectly; the former being the loss to those directly concerned in 
the strike and the latter to those more remotely concerned. The 
indirect cost can not be figured, and few attempts are made to do 
more than call attention to it. The direct loss to the strikers seems 
to be the product obtained by multiplying the number of strikers 
by the wages they would have received had they worked during the 
time they were on strike; and the loss to the employers, the average 
daily product of the establishment multiplied by the average daily 
profit thereon. 

Strike Compilations. 


E difficulties in compiling strike statistics are many. There 
are no complete or official lists of strikes issued in this country 
though practically every State and Territory has a labor organization 
ofsome kind. In forty-three States and Territories bureaus or depart- 
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ments of labor exist, acting separately or in conjunction with agri- 
cultural, commercial, or other industrial bodies. In the reports of 
sixteen State labor bureaus strike statistics, though generally very 
incomplete, are regularly printed. In thirty-six States, boards of 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration are provided for by law, and 
in seven of them various local officials are directed to notify these 
State boards of strikes, threatened-as well as actual, occurring in their 
vicinity, a requirement, however, generally ignored. Furthermore, 
such boards are required to investigate only the larger or more im- 
portant strikes brought to their attention, and the number investi- 
gated depends upon the appropriation made by the legislature for 
this purpose. Most of these boards are required to make annual or 
biennial reports to the governor or legislature of .their respective 
States, though in only five States are such reports printed in full or 
even in part. The reports of the boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion are generally accounts of their own doings, while the reports by 
other bureaus consist of such statistics and accounts as they care 
to publish. How these accounts are gathered, whether the lists 
include all or the more important strikes, and how the tables are 
prepared are not stated. 

In addition to these reports by State boards and to reports by two 
or three private agencies engaged in the collection of strike data for 
commercial or private purposes are those made by three Federal 
agencies: The Board of Mediation and Conciliation, which mediate- 
in troubles between railroad companies and their employees; the Di- 
vision of Conciliation in the Department of Labor, which mediates in 
troubles between employers and employees other than railroad, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor. 
The two former are concerned with adjusting labor troubles, and in 
their reports give no information about disturbances with which the, 
have not been connceted. The Bureau of Labor Statistics makes an 
effort to list every strike occurring anywhere in the United States. 
It has no authority to require reports from anyone. It gathers its 
information through field agents of the Bureau and from State 
reports, lists prepared by labor, trade, and other organizations, 
public and private, clipping bureaus, labor papers, trade-union 
publications, trade journals, and daily papers printed in the more 
important industrial cities of the country. 

Bach strike coming to the attention of the Bureau is made the sub- 
ject of special inquiry. Schedules are sent to employers in whose 
establishments strikes are reported to have occurred and to officials 
of labor unions believed to have knowledge of labor troubles. The 
strike reports of the Bureau are based on the information’ secured 
from these several sources. For various reasons, in spite of the per- 
sistent efforts of the Bureau, complete information of every strike 
can not be obtained, nor is it possible to say that the information is 
correct in every particular, especially since statements of employers 
and employees are frequently greatly at variance. 


Number of Strikers. 


number of strikes and lockouts during the calendar years 
1914-1919 for which information was thus obtained, are as fol- 
lows: 1914, 1,204; 1915, 1,420; 1916, 3,789; 1917, 4,450; 1918, 3,337; 
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1919, 3,374.' In about two-thirds of the strikes during these years 
the number of strikers was reported as follows: In 432 of the strikes 
in 1914, 296,720; in 873 strikes in 1915, 504,281; in 2,667 in 1916, 
1,599,717; in 2,325 in 1917, 1,227,254; in 2,151 in 1918, 1,239,989; 
in 2,493 in 1919, 4,112,507. It should not be inferred, however, that 
the number of strikers given is but two-thirds of the actual number. 
The total number was probably but little in excess of the figures 
given, for the latter cover all strikes of any considerable size. _ 

In connection with the statement just made, it should be explained 
further that to ascertain correctly the number of persons concerned 
in asmal] strike is difficult and in large strikes impossible. The num- 
ber varies from day to day. Some employees are counted as strikers 
who are detained at home by sickness, or would not be at work, strike 
or no strike. Union officials on declaring a strike expect every union 
man to go out immediately and to stay out and are unwilling to 
admit that there is any defection in their ranks. Hence at the begin- 
ning of a strike the strike leaders maintain that every employee is 
on strike, while the employer, unwilling to believe his employees dis- 
loyal to him, places the number of strikers as much less than that 
given by the strike leaders. 

The steel strike last fall well illustrates this statement. During 
the early part of the strike, union officials and employers gave out 
daily information in regard to its progress. On the first day of the 
strike, September 22, the union leaders announced that 279,000 men 
were idle; the next day, the number was given as 327,000; two days 
later, as 340,000; and on October 27 as 370,000. On the other hand, 
the employers denied that over 40 per cent of the above number 
actually went out. A few specific instances may be given show- 
ing the variance in figures between the two sides. September 23, 
the second day of the strike, the officials at Waukegan, T]., stated 
that 30 per cent of the men were at work, while union leaders said 
5 per cent; at Homestead the officials said that 75 per cent were 
at work and the union leaders said 25 per cent; in the Allegheny 
district the employers said 15,000 men were on strike, and union 
leaders 57,000. September 30, the union leaders said that 80 per 
cent of the employees of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, called out 
the day before, had obeyed the call, while the employers said that &8 
per cent were at work. October 13, the employers of the Inland Steel 
Co., at Indiana Harbor, announced that 3,000 of their employees had 
returned, while the union leaders said 250 only. October 27, the em- 
ployers of the Indiana Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., said that the mill 
was operating, while the union leaders said that the strikers were 
standing firm. ) 

There are several explanations for these discrepancies. It fre- 
quently happens that a strike by a few will affect a large number, as 
where a strike of the engineers and firemen in a mill will cause the 
mill to be closed because of lack of power, or where a strike of workers 
in certain earlier processes of production will cause the mill to be 
closed because of lack of material for employees engaged in later pro- 
cesses. In such cases labor leaders often report the whole mill as 
out, while the employers report only those actually on strike. In the 





! The numbers given in the reports of the American Federation of Labor as occurring in unions affiliated 
pan Na d these same years are as follows: 1914, 957; 1915, 1,004; 1916, 1,682; 1917, 1,417; 1918 (one-half 
year), 922; 1919, 1515. 
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steel strike, the employers closed the mills in several cities at the be- 
ginning of the strike and did not open them again until the men were 
ready to return. Strike leaders doubtless included in their lists of 
strikers all men employed in such closed mills, while the companies 
excluded from their lists nonstriking employees in mills thus tempo- 
rarily closed. 

Again, some report the total number of individuals who went out 
on strike at any time during the strike irrespective of whether they 
returned to work before the strike was ended, while others give 
the largest number on strike during any one day. To ascertain 
the number of different persons actually on strike, one would need 
have a roll of the employees on the first day of the strike and ascer- 
tain by investigation whether each one away from work during 
the strike was on strike or absent because of sickness, or business, 
or having left the employ of the company. In a strike of the size 
of the steel strike, it would be manifestly impossible for any one 
person to ascertain the exact number of strikers in any one mill ex- 
cept at a prohibitive cost, and the figures covering many mills as 
given out can hardly be more than aggregates of figures compiled by 
various — actuated by conflicting desires. A few of these may 
approach accuracy, but the ce he 4 are estimates pure and simple. 

us the errors of the individual informants increase with the num- 
ber of informants, and the result is a wide divergence between the 
number on strike as stated by the strike leaders and that stated by 
the spokesman for the employers. The statement that 370,000 stee! 
men were on strike is at best a very general estimate by the leader 
of the strikers, and the statement that not more than 40 per cent of 
that number actually struck is merely an estimate of the employers. 
Neither can be accepted as accurate. Nor should an average between 
the two be taken, for it may be that the figures of one side are more 
nearly correct than those of the other. 


Duration of Strikes. 


[| ADDITION to the difficulty of stating the number of persons 
concerned in any large strike, there is difficulty in correctly 
stating the duration of the strike. The recent steel strike may again 
be used as an illustration. That strike began September 22, 1919, 
and on the 8th day of January, 1920, the committee having the 
strike in charge formally declared it at an end, but this vote merely 
officially recognized an existing actuality, for the strike had practically 
ended long before that date. In fact, the committee as early as 
December 4, 1919, had discussed the advisability of calling off the 
strike, since it was even then virtually at an wily for on September 
30, October 31, November 19, and November 26, operations in the mills 
at Joliet, western Pennsylvania, Gary, and Youngstown had respec- 
tively been reported as normal; while on November 24 it had been 
reported that less than 10 per cent of the men were still out. Though 
the accuracy of these statements made by the employers was dis- 
puted by the union leaders, and may have been extravagant, they 
nevertheless show that the strike was waning daily; and hence, 
instead of lasting 108 days as the official record shows, its actual 
duration was probably not much more than one-half so long. 
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Man-Days Lost. 


R statistical purposes it is not possible to state the number of 

man-days or total days lost by the strikers, for the number of 
strikers in the steel strike dwindled from a maximum of between 
140,000 and 370,000, as before stated, irregularly down to a number 
unknown, but approaching zero. Estimates of the number of man- 
days lost, however, are made by multiplying the number of strikers 
by the number of days out, that is, two numbers neither of which is 
even approximately known. Anyone desiring to minimize the impor- 
tance of the steel strike might from the figures as above shown : am 
that more than 2,000,000 man-days were lost, while one impressed 
with the great amount of time lost during the strike would place the 
figure nearer 40,000,000, and it would be difficult to prove that either 
of these estimates was false. 


Wage Loss. 


HE approximate wage loss of each man out on strike is apparently 
the number of days he was out multiplied by his average day’s 
wage. The sum of the amounts lost by each man on strike would 
equal the total wag loss of the employees during the strike. But to 
go through the detailed computations necessary to obtain this 
figure is impossible for anyone not having access to the pay rolls 
of the company, and too expensive for one who has. The shorter 
way is to ascertain the average wage of all employees and multiply 
that by the number of man-days lost. According to the reports 
of the United States Steel Corporation, the average wage for all 
employees, excluding the administrative and selling force, was $5.33 
per day in 1918 and $6.12 per day in 1919. At the time of the 
strike $4.62 per day was reported to be the lowest wage paid. It 
would thus appear, after multiplying the number of man-days lost, 
stated before as between 2,000,000 and 40,000,000, by the wages 
received, that the cost of the steel strike was between $10,000,000 
and $245,000,000, estimates honestly made on reports issued by the 
strikers and employers, but too far apart to have any value as statis- 
tics. One writer estimates the total wage loss occasioned by the steel 
strike as $87,000,000, while another states that the wage loss caused 
by the steel and railway shopmen’s strikes combined was $41,272,000. 
A third writer assigns to the Pittsburgh district alone a wage loss, on 
account of the steel strike, of $48,000,000, while another writer 
charges the same district with a wage loss of $29,634,064 as a result of 
thesame strike. And this was only onestrike. There were six other 
strikes during 1919 in each of which upward of 100,000 persons were 
reported to have been involved, and estimates of their cost would 
probably be as divergent as in the case of the steel strike. 


Number of Strikes. 


S BEFORE stated, the yearly number of strikes in the country 

is unknown. The following table shows the number of strikes 

recorded in the Bureau as ending in each of the last six calendar 

years, the number of such strikes in which the duration was shown, 
and their total duration expressed in days. 
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NUMBER AND DURATION OF STRIKES ENDED IN EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1919. 
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If the variation in the estimates of the cost of the steel strike, 
which lasted not over 108 days, is so great, what must it be in the 
case of 1,741 strikes lasting 60,100 days, as in the year 1919? It 
would appear that estimates of the yearly cost of strikes are without 
value as statistics. 

Gains from Strikes. 


UT men on strike often have made more money than they lost by 
absenting themselves from their regular employment. They are 
often at work in some other mill or at some other occupation or en- 
gaged in needed work at home, and if a man in a steel mill who is 
receiving the average daily wage of $6.12 should stay at home for a 
day and busy himself with carpentering work, for example, whici: 
according to the scale m force in his town at that time was $8 a day, 
it would hardly seem statistical to report that he has lost $6.12 thai 
day. While in the case of the largest strikes the number of men 
otherwise at work is comparatively small, it is customary for strikers 
to be thus occupied during strikes confined to one shop or one tow: 
or continuing for more than a few days. So from the wage loss as 
above found should be deducted the money saved by strikers because 
of work done at home and money earned elsewhere while away from 
their regular work. 

Most industries are seasonal to a certain extent, and when after a 
short strike the men return invigorated and rested as a result of their 
vacation, they will, in the course of the season, do as much work as 
they would have done had no strike occurred. Thus, it was reported 
October 31, in the steel strike, that in the Pittsburgh district stee! 
was being produced at a rate 60 per cent in excess of the amount pro- 
duced just before the strike. Or, it may be, the regular season is 
extended into the dull season by the number of days lost by the strike. 
This is well illustrated in the demand of the miners that their hours 
of labor be reduced to six a day, because during the year they average 
no more than that, for though during the winter they work eight 
hours a day, during the summer they have to take long, forced vaca- 
tions. A miners’ strike therefore does not necessarily reduce the 
amount of yearly wages received. It may divide the slack season 
into two parts, and in estimating their loss in wages this condition 
should be borne in mind. 

The increase in wages received by the employees as a result of 
strikes should also be taken into consideration. The average du- 
ration of the strikes occurring during the last four years was less than 
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one month, and in three-fourths of them the strikers won all or a 
part of what they struck for. In two-thirds of them the questions 
in dispute related to wages or hours, and, as everybody knows, wages 
are much higher now than before the war. It is apparent, therefore, 
that, though in individual instances strikers have lost money, labor 
in general as a result of strikes in recent years has lost little if any- 
thing. 

An illustration of loss is the policemen’s strike in Boston which 
went into effect September 9, 1919. Three days later the strikers 
voted to return, but the police commissioner refused to reinstate 
them. Officially the strike lasted three days, but any estimate of 
the loss in wages confined to three days is obviously farcicai. ‘The 
wage loss of each of the thousand er more policemen who engaged 
in that strike continued from the beginning of the strike to the time 
he received a salary equal to the one he left. No one can adequately 
estimate-it. It can be ascertained only after an investigation of each 
Case. 


Loss to Employers. 


BESIDES the loss i wages to the strikers, the loss to the employers 

is also considered. Few who estimate this loss explain their 
method of figuring. It is not equal to the selling price of the finished 
product of the establishment. Fesent in very long-continued strikes, 
however, it seems to be limited mainly to the loss of profits, something 
very difficult to figure, for profits are elusive and may disappear even 
in the absence of a strike, since they are generally dependent upon 
market conditions at the time of the sale, rather than at the time of 
manufacture. The fact that a steel company had a strike during 
the last -quarter of 1919 and that its net earnings for the year were 
$5,000,000 less than in 1918 does not necessarily mean that the loss 
to the company because of the strike was $5,000,000, though that is 
the natural inference. It may be that the strike had very little to 
do with the matter, especially when it is learned that the net earnings 
of this same company for 1918 were $8,000,000 less than in 1917. 
One writer has estimated the loss to employers in the recent steel 
strike as 10 per cent that of the employees, but no reliable estimate 
can be made in those cases without knowing the number of employees 
out each day, the character of the work done by each, and the amount 
of product the establishment is actually short as a result of the ab- 
sence of the employees. 

Also, all establishments connected with a given industry on strike 
do not suffer equally. The loss of each should be separately figured, 
as before explained in the case of individual strikers, thus reducin 
the amount of loss to each as often estimated. This is athe, 
by strikes in the building trades and clothing industries where the 
number of employers is large and many of them sign contracts with 
their employees on the first day of the strike, and therefore suffer no 
loss. When a strike is confined to one establishment there may be 
some loss to the employer, but where several establishments are con- 
nected with the strike the loss is made up by increased production 
due to speeding up the employees or by the extension of the time of 
manufacturing into the dull season of the industry. Temporary 
losses in one establishment are often offset by temporary gains later, 
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as where a shop is closed for a time by a strike of its employees and 
a neighboring shop gets its business during that time, and then later 
the first shop profits similarly by’a strike at the second shop. 

In the case of passenger transportation strikes there is very little 
loss to the industry as a whole. The peern traffic of one com- 
pany is shifted to another. Some people, a large minority, of course, 
in short distances may walk, but the majority will seek other modes 
of conveyance which may be more inconvenient for them and may 
cost them more, and although the company whose employees are on 
strike may lose fares, those fares go to other companies and no 
reneral economic loss results. The profits are simply shifted. In 
reight transportation strikes, however, there seems to be very little 
loss, if not a gain in many cases, for the freight, other than perish- 
able, simply waits until the strike is over and is then carried by 
a few extra trains perhaps, but generally in longer regular trains, at. 
practically no additional expense. 


Loss to the Public. 


ie ONLY rare instances does the public, the innocent third party, 

suffer money loss. It suffers inconvenience mainly. In trans- 
portation strikes a few persons are compelled to pay an extra 
amount in cases of necessary travel and where from the nature 
of the case freight must be handled expeditiously and where perish- 
able goods are held up in transit. The actual money loss in such 
cases May seem large when baldly stated, but when compared with 


the profits in the regular course of business, these amounts dwindle 
into insignificance. 

Rarely is there any loss of time to employees in related industries. 
Manufacturing establishments do not live from hand to mouth. 
They keep enough raw material on hand for most emergencies and 
their finished product is rarely oversold. Thus, a cessation from 
work in any industry for a few days rarely injures another, for the 
time during which the latter is closed can be used in repairs, improve- 
ments, and in cleaning up the plant. In the recent coal strike what 
little inconvenience was suffered was due to a fear that there might bea 
shortage of coal, rather than because any such actual shortage existed, 
and the few establishments that were closed because of the strike 
undoubtedly soon made up for lost time, if the slack season in that 
industry was not at hand. 

Theré are, of course, some extra expenses connected with a strike 
now and then: As cost of services of State police, National Guard, 
extra watchmen, extra policemen, and extra sheriffs; besides an 
increase in the number of arrests. In the absence of strikebreakers, 
the loss from fire, destruction, and rioting is uncommon, except in 
occasional large strikes. These are expenses connected with strikes 
which seem to be without corresponding gain anywhere, but in general 
their cost is greatly overestimated. 

While it may be possible to get at the cost of a few small strikes, it 
does not seem that figures purporting to represent the cost of strikes 
in money have any value whatever. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation and Arbitration in South American 
Countries. ! 


Argentina. 


S A result of a crisis brought about by industrial disputes in 
Punta Arenas, a labor chamber has been constituted, com- 
posed of employees’ organizations and employers, and charged 

with the duty of regulating all relations between labor and capital. 
The first month’s ope ration of the chamber has proved satisfactory. 
It is reported that a majority of the labor organizations and of the 
employers operating factories, workshops, and ‘rural industrial estab- 
lishments have become members. At present the chamber is super- 
vising the exact execution of contracts in rural industries, establish- 
ing wages, hours of labor, and rest periods. 


Colombia. 


HE appreciable increases in wages granted in settlement of the 
recent strikes in Colombia have been followed by an increase 
in prices nearly double that of the wage increases. It is feared that 
this condition may lead to new wage demands on the plea that cost 
of living will become more burdensome. In view of this situation, 
Parliament enacted on November 19, 1919, a measure intending to 
prevent cessation of work or employment during arbitration pro- 
ceedings. The principal features of this law are as follows: 
Recognition of the right to cease labor, provided such cessation is 
pacific and the object desired is an increase of w ages. Disturbances 
resulting from union meetings due to a strike are subject to a common 
law; any person attempting in a strike to introduce measures of 
violence shall be restrained until he shall have furnished a bond to 
abstain from putting such measures into execution. Strikers shall 
have the right to designate representatives to present their demands 
and with power to enter into agreements. Competent authorities 
shall protect laborers refusing to join in a strike, and also those 
filling strikers’ places. The law shall be invoked in all cases of ag- 
gression, violence, and sabotage. Violators shall not be liberated 
until the settlement of the strike is effected. The constitution of 
arbitration boards is provided for, and decisions are obligatory on all 
interested parties. Serikes are prohibited in transportation service 
while employees are en route. No strike shall be ordered in public 
lighting, water supply, or private telegraph and telephone service 
until after three days’ notice, under a penalty of one to two months’ 





1 Boletin de la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo, Montevideo, September to December, 1919. 
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imprisonment. Those charged with supervision who, under pretext 
of a strike, abandon their work, are subject to the penal code. Strikers 
judging themselves to be subjected to an unjust decision by public 
authorities have a right of appeal to competent administrative 
tribunals (section du Conseil d’ Etat). Except in case of force majeure 
the right of an employer engaged in industry or agriculture (exclusive 
of building trades, harvest work, and other temporary work) to resor‘ 
to a lockout is subject to a notice of one month prior to the proposed 
date of the lockout. In case of violation of this provision the wages 
of the employees must be paid for one month. Outside of other 
penalties, any foreigners who, under pretext of a strike, shall tak 
part in any riot or disturbance or shall have provoked a disturbance: 
may be expelled from the country. 


Chile. 


PERMANENT board has been organized in Chile for the concilia- 

tion and arbitration of labor disputes. The board is composed 

of seven members, two representing industrial establishments and 

two representing labor, the remaining three members being designated 

by the Government. When the board is in session each of the inter- 

ested parties—employers and laborers—shall designate, respectively, 
three representatives. 

After receiving the petitions of the parties in controversy, and 
duly considering industrial conditions and the possible effects on 
labor and capital in granting these petitions, the board shall render 
a decision, such decision to be accompanied by the supporting 
reasons. In any particular case the discussion may continue five 
days, during which the cessation of labor operations is prohibited. 
Arbitration is subject to the consent of both parties, 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Plan of Organization of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. 


HE following information concerning the organization and 

1 permanent establishment of the International Labor Office of 

the League of Nations has been received by the Department of 
Labor. 

As it is constituted at present the organization of the International 
Labor Office is divided into two principal divisions—a diplomatic 
division and a scientific division. The director general is Mr. Albert 
Thomas, of France, and the deputy director general is Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, of Great Britain, who was secretary general of the International 
Labor Conference convened by President Wilson in Washington, Octo- 
ber 29, 1919. Mr. E. J. Phelan, of Great Britain, who was chief 
assistant secretary of the Washington conference, is chief of the diplo- 
matic division, and Dr. Royal Meeker, formerly United States Com- 
misstoner of Labor Statistics, is chief of the scientific division. 

There are also six technical sections, as follows: Unemployment, 
under the direction of Mr. L. Varlez; emigration, under Dr. W. A. 
Riddell; seamen, under Mr. J. Randall; agriculture, under Dr. G. 
Di Palma Castiglione (Dr. Di Palma Castiglione attended the Wash- 
ington conference as one of the delegates from Italy); Russian 
inquiry, under Dr. G. Pardo (Dr. Pardo was the deputy secretary 
general in charge of editing and translation of the Washmgton con- 
erence); social insurance, under Mr. J. J. de Roode; and coopera- 
tion, under Dr. G. Fauquet: As the work of the office progresses 
other sections will be organized as necessity arises. 

The diplomatic division will negotiate with the different govern- 
ments, employers’ organizations, and trade-unions, with the object 
of obtaining ratification of the conventions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. At the present time this division is prin- 
cipally occupied with the six conventions adopted at Washington, 
the most important of which is the convention limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. 

It will be recalled that this convention provided that the working 
hours of any person employed in any public or private industrial 
undertaking or in any branch thereof other than an undertaking in 
which only members of the same family are employed, shall not 
exceed 8 in the day and 48 in the week, with certain exceptions. 

The scientific division, under Dr. Meeker, will collect information 
with regard to the social and economic problems of the whole world 
and will edit a number of publications of a scientific character. 

The emigration and unemployment sections are at present occupied 
with the organization of the International Emigration Commission 
and the problem of reciprocity of treatment of worker emigrants. 
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It will be recalled that the conference in Washington adopted a 
resolution that the governing body of the International Labor Office 
shall appoint a commission, which, while giving due regard to the 
sovereign rights of each State, shall consider and report what measures 
can be adopted to regulate the migration of workers out of their own 
States and to protect the interests of wage earners residing in States 
other than their own, such commission to present its report at the 
meeting of the International Labor Conference in 1920. 

The Washington conference also recommended that each member 
of the International Labor Organization shall, on condition of reci- 
procity, on terms to be agreed upon by the countries concerned, 
admit the foreign workers (together with their families) employed 
within its territory to the benefit of its laws and regulations for the 
protection of its own workers, as well as to the right of lawful organi- 
zation as enjoyed by its own workers. 

The Russian inquiry section is at the present time at work on a 
report which will be the result of a scientific and serious study of all 
available Russian sources of information, including official decrees, 
wireless messages, newspapers, and the work of foreign observers in 
Russia. This report will deal with the principal ess, Sats of labor 
conditions, such as hours of labor, protection of female and child 
labor, and right to organize. It brings into prominence all those 

uestions which must be taken into account if one wishes to know 
the exact social conditions of present-day Russia. 

The governing body is now considering the advisability of sending 
a commission to Russia. 

Under the terms of the treaty of Versailles the International Labor 
Office is under the control of a governing body consisting of 24 mem- 
bers, 12 of whom represent the governments, 6 were elected by the 
delegates to the International Labor Conference held in Washington 
in November, 1919, representing employers, and 6 were elected by 
delegates to the conference representing workers. 

In accordance with the decision of the Washington conference, the 
12 members representing the Governments are nominated by Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
Argentina, Canada, Poland, and, pending the possible appointment 
of a United States representative, Denmark. The ra a also 
recommended that in the event of the Supreme Council of the League 
of Nations having to fill a vacancy in the number of 12 States named 
or elected, the vacancy be filled by Denmark. 

The employers’ delegates of the Washington conference nominated 
as their representatives Sir Allan Smith, of Great Britain; Mr. Louis 
Guérin, director of the Division of Linen Industry, of France; Mr. 
Pirelli, jr., of Italy; Mr. Jules Carlier, president of the Central Indus- 
trial Committee, of Belgium; Mr. F. Hodacz, secretary general of the 
Federation of Czecho-Slovak Manufacturers, of Czecho-Slovakia; and, 
pending the possible appointment of a United States representative 
of employers, Mr. Dietrich Schindler, director general of the Oerliken 
Machine Factory, of Switzerland. 

The workers’ delegates nominated as their representatives on the 

overning body Mr. Léon Jouhaux, secretary general of the General 
Fedinssien of Labor, of France; Mr. Jan Oudegeest, president of the 
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National Federation of Trades Unions, of the Netherlands; Mr. G. H. 
Stuart-Bunning, ex-chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, of Great Britain; Mr. A. Herman Lindqvist, 
president of the National Federation of Trade Unions, of Sweden; 
and, pending the oe appointment of a representative of the 
United States, Mr. P. M. Draper, treasurer of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. The workers’ delegates to the conference 
decided that the sixth nominee should be a German worker, and 
invited the German Government to make the nomination and com- 
municate the name of the German workers’ delegate. 





Resolutions Adopted by Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials. 


The Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada held its seventh annual convention, July 12-16, 
1920, at Seattle, Wash. The following resolutions were adopted at 
this meeting: 


Resolved, That the convention express its warm appreciation to the various organi- 
zations and individuals who have extended their hospitality to the delegates, and 
that the secretary-treasurer be instructed to send letters of thanks to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary Club, the Federated Trades Council, the Women’s Trade-Union 
League, and to the following individuals: Dr. Kloeber and Governor Hart, for the 
courtesies extended. 

Resolved, That this convention express its approval of the participation in the 
program of administrators of needful educational laws and trusts that this may become 
an established policy of the association. 

Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials, believing that it 
is extremely important to secure scientific information regarding the cost of living 
for the self-supporting working women in different localities, respectfully requests 
the labor departments of the United States and Canada to undertake investigations 
which will give such information for their respective countries, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Labor at Washington, D. C., and the minister 
of labor of Canada. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend that the Women’s Bureau, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., be asked to make a study of seats for working women with special reference 
to posture. 

esolved, That the convention, recognizing the importance of securing more ade- 
quate means of exchange of information regarding the work in the separate States 
and Provinces, suggests that the officers of the association be asked to consider means 
of securing such exchange. 

Resolved, That the convention recommend that the labor departments of the various 
States and Provinces, wherever possible, undertake an educational program to in- 
struct employers, employees, and the public in the work of their departments. 

Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials, recognizing the 
specialized needs of women and children in industry, indorses the principles of the 
representation of women on State boards and commissions dealing with problems 
concerning women and children. 

Whereas the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., is 
now engaged in the framing of adequate industrial safety standards through the 
National Safety Code Committee; and 

Whereas some of the members of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
of the United States and Canada are now serving on the National Safety Code Com- 
mittee, assisting in the establishment of uniform industrial safety standards in so far 
as that may be done: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed to Hon. E. B. Rosa, chairman 
of the National Safety Code Committee, and that these resolutions be spread upon 
our minutes. 
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The following are the officers of the association, elected for the 
ensuing year: vcd 

President, Frank E. Hoffman, assistant commissioner of labor, 
St. Paul, Minn.; first vice president, Frank E. Wood, commissioner 
of labor and industrial statistics, New Orleans, La.; second vice 

resident, R. J. Stewart, chief factory inspector, Victoria, B. C., 
Ginate: third vice president, Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commis- 
sioner of labor, Boston, Mass.; fourth vice president, Mrs. Margare! 
Lewis, inspector under the factories act, Calgary, Alberta, Canada: 
fifth vice president, H. H. Bye, factory inspector, Des Moines, Iowa: 
secretary-treasurer, Linna E. Bresette, industrial welfare commission, 
Topeka, Kans. 





Withdrawal of United States Shipping Board 
from National Adjustment Commission. 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made by the United States Ship- 
ping Board that on October 1 it will withdraw from the Nationa! 
Adjustment Commission, which has had jurisdiction over ques- 

tions relating to the longshore industry. This commission was estab- 

lished during the war at the suggestion of the Shipping Board in 

a to provide a method of speedy adjustment in matters of 
ispute. 

n accordance with the principle of collective bargaining recognized 
by the Government in its dealings with labor during the war period, 
the Shipping Board is taking steps to establish ‘‘ the machinery neces- 
sary for joining with the shipping and stevedoring interests in nego- 
tiating* directly with the International Longshoremen’s Association 
in reference to all matters affecting the leongshore industry on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This method of direct negotiation is in 
line with its procedure in dealing with the other large groups of labor 
in its operating departments. It has already executed agreements 
for the coming year with the sailors, firemen, cooks and stewards, and 
licensed deck officers, and expects to do the same with the marine 
engineers and the radio operators. 





-—_—s 


Inauguration of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Review. 


ITH the March, 1920, issue, the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries changes the title of its publication 
from that of Quarterly ms on Employment to that of 

Massachusetts Industrial Review. ‘The change was made necessary, 
it is explained, by the fact that the Quarterly Report on Unemploy- 
ment had spas. pom its title. This is an important change, since it 
permits the enlargement of the scope of the rt and the publica- 
tion of articles on a wide range of subjects which are of interest both 
to employers and employees. It would seem that by this step the 
opportunity is given for making the publication one of wide vs real 
interest 
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This first number of the Industrial Review contains data on labos 
disputes, cost of strikes in 1919, war-time earnings in the metal-trader 
industry, productivity of labor in Massachusetts in 1914, 1918, and 
1919 (noted on pp. 126 and 127 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor 
REVIEW), employment in Massachusetts in the quarter ending March 
31, 1920, and the activities of the State public employment offices. 

According to the report, the quarter ending March 31, 1920, was 
‘one of considerable unrest jul uncertainty. Labor, both skilled 
and unskilled, continued to be in great demand and was difficult to 
obtain, even at the prevailing high rates of wages. Strikes were very 
prevalent and widespread throughout the State.” The total number 
of disputes occurring during the quarter was 130, as compared with 
78 occurring ee the preceding quarter and 65 during the first 
quarter of 1919. There was a decrease in the average number of 
strikers, and the total number involved was less than one-half that 
of the preceding quarter. It is stated that the 492 strikes which 
occurred during the year 1919 threw 194,833 persons out of work and 
resulted in a wage loss of approximately $8,661,449. 





Growth of the International Typographical Union. 


HE annual report of the International Typographical Union, 
1" summarized in the Typographical Journal of August, 1920 
(pp.157-160), states that the growth in membership has been 
oreater thet in any previous year in the history of the organization, 
showing a gain of 5,742 in the average paying membership in 1920 
over the preceding year. ‘The average membership for each year since 
1909 follows: 


WE SME J. wb oda ccubbese i eth ekbabies ice avis aweeees 59,57] 
PEL banks Dic ce wdeubescnees 0 SRE SS ee eee > 
eek) & . wiiniduls ee Sa deine I Ee. hn cbc dbe ose baou bwbedddtcod 61, 350 
Pan cctintnesahintaaee eked a 62, 661 
Se i a ile ad i wi etm mimi 65, 203 
cS Se ly ik Le aS I ai oe ocak che ok ats otthars in inconeiias 70, 945 





The assessments for old-age pensions and for the mortuary fund 
represent 1 per cent of the earnings of the members for the year. The 
amounts paid to the aceount of these two funds for the year ending 
May 31, 1920, totaled $1,145,942.58, making the gross earnings of the 
members for the year more than 114 million dollars. The increase 
over the earnings of the previous year was slightly over 32 million 
dollars. The gross earnings of members have increased each year 
since 1914 as follows: 


Wise: /..:: , sient kiee A RRs BONN Se. iis dass iad cess $71, 756, 014 
I his onthe whet A Tk ys ind aide 82, 464, 167 
ill aise + 5 eS ohRRR AeoRe Rags 114, 594, 258 
| SOO SS RIA IEEE RE 9 « 66, 652, 431 


A considerable increase, as shown in the following table, has taken 
place in the average earnings of members over the period 1914 to 1920, 
the average increase in income for 1920 over the preceding year being 
$350.37. 


SE Ve oS. 3... s «a conte ee eng. . cnnvcavens $1, 145.15 
ES 025... can deoben i SRDS i apa 1, 264. 88 
RR See. SES aie 1, 615. 25 
MEIN, ep cuatedches 1, 086. 43 
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In the past six years nearly $5,000,000 has been expended by the 
organization for beneficial purposes, including old-age pensions, death 
benefits, and the Union Printers’ Home. 





Attitude of British Labor Toward Possible War 
With Russia.! 


T A meeting of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Executive of the Labor Party, 
and the Teatieanansien Labor Party, held in London on 

August 9, 1920, to consider on oi steps should be taken in the event 
of war with Russia, the following resolution was adopted: 


That this joint conference, representing the Trades Union Congress, the Labor 
Party, and the Parliamentary Labor Party, feels certain that,war is being engineered 
between the Allied Powers and Soviet Russia, on the issue of Poland, and declares 
that such a war would be an intolerable crime against humanity. It therefore warns 
the Government that the whole industrial power of the organized workers will be used 
to defeat this war. 

That the executive committees of affiliated organizations throughout the country 
be summoned to hold themselves ready to proceed immediately to London for a 
national conference, and that they be advised to instruct their members to ‘‘down 
tools” on instructions from that national conference, and that a council of action be 
immediately constituted to take such steps as may be necessary to carry the above 
decisions into effect. 

The following were afterwards appointed as a council of action: 

Representing the Parliamentary Labor Party: Messrs. W. Adamson, M. P.; J. R. 
Clynes, M. P.; J. O'Grady, M. P., John Robertson, M. P., and Col. Wedgwood, M. P. 

Representing the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress: Messrs. 
Harry Gosling, A. A. Purcell, A. Swales, R. B. Walker; and Miss Margaret Bondfield. 

Representing the executive of the Labor Party: Messrs. A. G. Cameron, Frank 
Hodges, C. T. Cramp, Robert Williams, and J. Bromley. 





_—wwewS 


International Congress of Clothing Workers. 


CONGRESS of the International Union of Clothing Workers 
A was held on August 19 at Copenhagen} Denmark.” The aims 
and objects of the international union with respect to the 
clothing industry throughout the world were discussed and reports 
were presented on home work in the clothing trades of the different 
countries and on the present standards of wages and hours in the 
trades and the prospects of raising these standards. 

The Congress voted to establish an international bureau at Amster- 
dam to be a clearing house of information about the needle trades 
of the world. Resolutions in favor of week work and for the aboli- 
tion of piece work and home work were adopted. 


i London Times, Aug. 9, 1920, p. 10. 2 Advance, New York, Aug. 27, 1920, p. 1. 
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Canadian Committee on Industrial Fatigue. 


N THE Canadian Labor Gazette for July, 1920, announcement 
] is made of the establishment by the Canadian Government of a 
committee on industrial fatigue. The committee will assist 
manufacturers in solving the health problems involved in the various 
»rocesses of manufacture and will make available to all interested the 
information on general and specific problems of industrial hygiene 
gathered by the committee’s intelligence bureau. It will cooperate 
in investigations into conditions in various industries; into the in- 
cidence and causes of sickness, whether occupational or general; and 
into the actual relation existing between hours of work, working 
environment, and production. The functions of the committee are 
purely advisory and investigative. The purpose of its establishment 
is to ‘‘make the knowledge and experience of medical science, as it 
bears on industrial health and efficiency, available for all industry, 
thus helping employers to increase production by reducing lost time 
and labor turnover, and enabling employees to maintain steady wages 
and employment by reducing preventable illness and hardships of 
working conditions.” 





Establishment of Italian Ministry of Labor. 


Y A decree of June 3, 1920, noted in the Labor Gazette (London) 
for July, 1920, a Ministry of Labor and Social Thrift is estab- 
lished in Italy, which will take over certain functions hitherto 

performed by the Italian Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor 
(hereafter to be known as the Nnistey of Industry and Commerce). 
The services thus taken over include those whose activities are con- 
cerned with social insurance, cooperation, the inspection of factories, 
workshops, and mines, agricultural labor and agricultural cooperative 
societies, friendly societies, and other thrift bodies. All services relat- 
ing to assistance to workers will also be taken over, and the ministry 
will exercise supervision over the two national funds for soldiers and 
sailors, established in 1917 and 1919, respectively, as well as over all 
other institutions with analogous objects. The office of labor statis- 
tics, the national employment department, and the central statistical 
office have been transferred to the new ministry. 

In the future, legislation relating to emigration and treaties affect- 
ing labor and emigration will be prepared jointly by the Ministers of 
Lobe and Foreign Affairs. 





Demands of German Miners’ Conference.’ 


HE German miners’ conference, held at Bochum in June, adopted 
T a resolution calling upon the new socialization commission to 
draw up a program for the early socialization of the mines on 
lines which woul geese all the advantages of private ownership 
while eliminating the antisocial disadvantages attached to undertak- 
ot by private capital. 
ith regard to the question of wages, the creation of a wage-scale 
agreement for all Germany was demanded. It was unanimously con- 
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ceded, however, that contmual fresh advances in wages would avai 
nothing so long as the prices of essential foodstuffs, etc., continued to 
increase, the only hope for the worker being a general reduction in 
prices. Reference was made to the danger of the miners’ settlement. 
new in course of creation becoming cates’ colonies,”’ and legislation 
for the formation of cooperative building societies to counter this 
danger was demanded. The laws relating to the control by the State 
of the coal and potash industries were described as in need of revision, 
special stress being laid upon the necessity of giving the workers ani 
salaried employees a larger share in the enforcement of the regulations 
in question. 


1 Quoted from Metall und Erz, June 8 1920, in the Economic Review (Review of the Foreign Press, 
London, July 9, 1920. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 





Reversion of Austrian Industries to Peace 
Conditions. ' 


HE reversion of industries to the normal work of peace offers a 
much more difficult problem in Austria than did the converse 
operation. In Germany the return to the activities of peace 

has been energetically undertaken, and industry, so far as raw ma- 
terials were procurable, had a prosperous year in 1919, but now the 
demand is falling. In Austria this reversion proceeds much more 
slowly, owing to the shortage of labor caused by the emigration of 
Slay workmen, and above all to the shortage of coal. Im many 
cases, Im consequence of the reconversion of war industries into 
those of peace, there have been long pertods of stagnation. On this 
account a large proportion of Austria’s production of iron and of 
magnesite which would otherwise be used at home could not, owing 
to lack of fuel, be smelted in Austria, but had to be exported. 
Most. industries are working with greatly reduced activity; some 
turn to the temporary production of those articles which are ur- 
gently Sienandedt in order at least to provide employment for their 
workmen; others deem it more prudent to wait upon events and to 
defer the production of an elaborate scheme of work until the situa- 
tion shall become clearer. The mainspring of the reconversion is 
metal, but many metals are very dear and, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of Austrian money, unobtainable from abroad, so that sub- 
stitutes must still be used. Copper can for some time be obtained 
from old shells by electrolytic methods. The production of war 
material having been entirely abandoned since the peace, the fac- 
tories formerly engaged in it now devote themselves to the construc- 
tion of vehicles, tools, and bells. The Enzesfelder works have under- 
taken the repair of railway rolling stock and the production of half- 
finished metal goods, and have established a foundry which chiefly 
makes cast metal fittings for motors, bicycle parts, and articles used 
in the electrical industry. The Hirtenberger cartridge factory will 
make typewriters. The Fridolin Keller cartridge factory has re- 
solved to sell its plant to a foreign machinery works. The great 
cap and cartridge factory of Noth has turned its attention to the 
construction of machinery and motors, although it still makes sport- 
ing cartridges. The motor industry does a good export business, 
but the home demand is limited. me large firms and foundries, 
among them R. P. Waagner, are devoting themselves to the export 
trade, as they can not count on extensive orders from the State. 
The chief demand both for foreign and home needs is at present for 
cheap furniture. Firms silaged tn the lumber industry, an aero- 








1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 13, 1920. 
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plane factory, and several kindred firms have included in their 
program the manufacture of cheap softwood furniture. 

any difficulties stand in the way of the conversion of the State 
works. The peace terms permit only one ordnance and munition 
factory, so that some other form of activity must be found for the 
numerous other workshops. This is to some extent being done. 
The Vienna arsenal is turning out parts of railway rolling stock and 
ironwork for the manufacture of general machinery. The State 
workshops also make sporting ammunition, building materials and 
furniture fittings, household utensils, iron fireplaces, stoves, sheet- 
iron goods, leather goods and saddlery, wooden articles, furniture, 
tools, and agricultural machinery. Thus they compete with many 
private iron works. 

The unfavorable economic position of the State, which is deprived 
of the greater part of its natural resources, such as coal, renders the 
difficulties in the way of reversion to peace work far greater in 
Austria than elsewhere. Neither the State nor industry can form a 
settled program of work with fixed plans and objects for any ex- 
tended period. Many industrial enterprises, such as steel works, 
are dependent on export, as home needs call upon only a part of their 
productive capacity, and they have already achieved considerable 
success. Others are energetically making articles which were for- 
merly obtained from abroad. Austria’s industrial activity has to 
work on stony pen. The uncertainty of external conditions of 
life, the long-deferred ratification of the peace treaty, the complete 
rupture of negotiations with those States from which in the future 
Austria must supply her most urgent necessities, namely, bread and 
coal, and the crisis in home politics render it impossible to return 
quickly and without friction to normal industrial conditions. 





Economic Need of Better Transportation in 
India. 


HE necessity for developing the transportation systems of 
T India is the subject of a recent book, ‘‘India’s demand for 
transportation,’’'in which the problem is considered from the 
standpoint of the economic development of the country. The 
poverty of the people of India is so great that the possibility 
of further taxation must be taken into consideration in seeking a 
solution of the problem. In a recent investigation only 49 per cent 
of the people in one district were found to live in comfort, and this 
standard was represented by an annual income of 365 rupees ($118.41, 
par) for a family of five. Among the many explanations which 
ave been given for the economic weakness of the country are ‘‘the 
benumbing force of caste, the lack of a universal language, the crime 
of hoarding, the debility of the people owing to the trying climate, 
the terrible ravages o plague, cholera, and famine, the lack of 
‘permanent settlement’ of the land throughout India, the lack of a 





1 Weld, William Ernest. India’s demand for transportation. New York. Columbia University. 
Longmans Green & Co., agents. 1920 127 pp. 
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high protective tariff, the so-called ‘drain’ from India to England, 
the exportation of wheat from India to England, and the lack of 
universal and compulsory education.’’ It will beseen, therefore, that 
there is no single solution of the problem. It is stated, however, that 
the natural resources of the country are sufficient to support the 
people in a fair degree of comfort if they were properly Gvdoved 
At present two-thirds of the people are directly dependent on agri- 
culture for their living and the need is for the development of factory 
industries along western lines. In the past there has been a lack of 
both desire and ability for this development; and while the educated 
people are waking up to the fact that they must have factory pro- 
duction, the lack of ability is still present as evidenced by the f abate 
of most of the enterprises started by Indian capital and under Indian 
management, 

To understand India, it is said, the western mind must realize 
that the economic unit is still the village and the domestic industry 
which is maintained in the home. Cotton weaving, which was for- 
merly carried on to a considerable extent can not now compete 
with the foreign factory-made goods, and it is realized that the 
domestic system must give way to the factory system. ‘‘Modern 
methods of agriculture and irrigation will help to strengthen India’s 
economic weakness, but modern industries are necessary to furnish 
a balanced economic life. ”’ 

While in some cases, as in England, the development of trans- 
portation has been caused by industrial development, more com- 
monly the industries have been preceded by established means of 
transportation. In India this latter course is necessary, and means 
of transportation must be developed before the country can develop 
industrially. 

Present Transportation Facilities. 


HE means of transportation are usually divided into three heads— 

waterways, roads, and railways. In India, while there is a 
remarkable supply of irrigation canals, there are few important sys- 
tems of these canals which are entirely navigable, and in most cases 
the traffic is inconsiderable. Among the canals maintained entirely 
for navigation generally the expense of maintenance is great and the 
use of them moderate at least, none of the systems showing a profit. 
The use of the rivers, too, is not what might be expected, due in 
part to the fact that there is such a great change in the volume of 
water between the rainy and the dry seasons and that frequently 
after the rains the channels are changed in current, depth, and even 
direction. The chief service rendered by the rivers is probably in 
the irregular local shipping, which is carried in small boats propelled 
by rowing, poling, or towing. . 

ere are a number of important ‘‘trunk line”’ roads which were 
built in the last century, the one connecting Calcutta with Delphi 
and Peshawar being 1,500 miles long and said to have cost, ex- 
clusive of bridges, £500 ($2,433, par) per mile. Figures for 1902 
give the length of metaled roads as 37,000 miles and unmetaled 
roads as 136,000 miles. Railway construction paralleling these 
trunk roads has had the effect of reducing the traffic on the roads and 
lessening the demand for construction of such roads, while increas- 
ing the demand for roads as feeders for the railways. 
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The development of railways which was begun in 1849 suffered 
much from difficulties due to lack of materials and machinery which 
had to be imported, lack of skilled labor, physical peculiarities of the 
climate, and task of experience in dealing with all these difficulties, 
as well as from internal troubles like the Indian mutiny of 1857. 
Because of these conditions railways built before 1870 cost on the 
average £17,000 ($82,731, par) a mile. Following this for a period 
of 10 years the railroads were built by the State, the interest on 
borrowed capital not exceeding 4 percent. The broad gauge, which 
had been used on the first. railroads, was changed to a narrower and 
cheaper gauge. By 1880, 6,562 miles of broad-gauge railroad had 
been built, 1,865 of meter gauge, and 67 of special gauges. Combina- 
tions of private companies and of the Government then came into 
existence, in which in some cases the companies raised the entire 
eapital, in others both raised a share of it, the State in both cases 
guaranteeing the interest. Part of these railways have been pur- 
chased by the Government, the last purchase being made in 1907. 

No profit was made for the State until the year 1900, since which 
time a steady increase has been shown except for the year 1908-9, 
when there was a big deficit. 


Effects of Transportation Development. 


with this partial meeting of the needs of the people, the village 

unit is shown to bein a measure broken up through the increase 
in the variety of goods obtainable now in even the smallest, villages. 
As a rey large proportion of the people live in villages with a popu- 
lation of less than 500, it will be seen that the villages as economic 
units have been much affected by the increased transportation facili- 
ties. Figures which are significant of this fact, since the bulk of the 
exports are agricultural products and raw materials, are shown in the 
Salenion statistics of exports and imports for 1916-17: 


[Value of £1 at par, $4.8665.]} 


, Exports. Imports. 
1. Food, drink, ee | Se £37, 552, 511 £18, 164, 971 
2. Raw materials and produce and articles mainly 
REE EES 98 GR RES 7 SOLARA ED Sea 65, 866, 957 6, 678, 261 
3. Articles wholly or mainly manufactured... ---.-.-. 50, 562, 704 72, 974, 605 
se Airbed icin ad. Chew weniceue o +neeande }, 453, 555 1, 930, 178 


Another effect. of the better transportation facilities is a leveling 
of prices which formerly varied as much as 200 per cent on certain 
articles in places not more than 500 miles apart, and a third result 
is the begmning of large-scale production which has been largely 
dependent upon adequate transportation facilities. 

ie methods recommended for meeting the problem of improved 
transportation include creation of a special department in each 
Province to study and plan for added facilities, these departments 
to be centralized in some high official who should be a member of 
the imperial council. The growth of motor transportation in both 
Europe and America during the war, its elasticity and adaptability, 
lead the author to the conclusion that motor transport should also 
be +g of the agencies used to connect the villages with the outside 
world. 
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> Official— United States. 


CALIFORNIA.—State Board of Control. California and the oriental. Sacramento, 1920. 
231 pp. 

This report deals with the subject of oriental immigration, population, and land 
ownership. The investigation was authorized by the State senate for the purpose of 
providing an official and authentic document to guide both State and national author- 
ities in dealing with the problems relating particularly to Japanese immigration. 
Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Twenty-first annual report of the mining industry of 

Idaho, for the year 1919. |Boise, 1920.] 182 pp. bus. 

At the close of the year 1919 there were employed in Idaho mining operations 4,218 
men, but it is estimated that on account of lost time, from a strike in one district, 
closing of some of the mines for lack of market, and irregularity of employment in other 
districts, the number of full-time workers did not exceed 3,000 as compared with a 
maximum of 7,500 im 1917-18. The prevailing pay at most mines is $5.25 for miners 
and muckers alike, with $1.25 for board and $5 to $10 per month for a comfortable room. 
The total number of fatal accidents occurring during the year was 12, a loss of 4 men per 
thousand employed in the mihing and metallurgical industry of the State as compared 
with 4.22 for 1918. There were 261 serious accidents invelving a time loss to the 
victim of more than 14 days and 485 minor accidents involving a time loss to the 
victim of 1 to 4 days. 

Kentucxy.—Siate Board for Vocational Education. Staiement of plans and policies. 
Revised edition. Frankfort, 1919. 55 pp. Department of education bulletin, 
July, 1919. 


— Suggestions on courses in agriculture for the Smith-Hughes high schools of 
Kentucky. |Frankfort, 1919.| 54 pp. 

Maryitanp.—JIndustrial Accident Commission. Workmen's compensation law of the State 
of Maryland (as amended by the acts of theGeneral Assembly of Maryland of 1916 and 
1920). Baltimore [1920]. 71 pp. 

The amendments of 1920 were effective on June 1, 1920. The pamphlet contains the 
rules of procedure before the State industrial commission, adopted May 11, 1920, and 
effective June 1. 

MassacnuseEtts.— Bureau of Statisiacs. Fiftieth annual report on the statistics of labor 
for the year 1919. Boston, 1920. 221 pp. Public document No. 15. 

Consists of three parts which were issued during the year ending November 30, 1919, 
as Labor Bulletins Nos. 127-129, respectively, as follows: Eighteenth annual directory 
of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1919; Ninth annual report on union scale of 
wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1918 (noted in Monruiy LaBpor Review, 
February, 1920, p. 269); and Labor legislation in Massachusetts, 1915 to 1919, inclusive 
—— Department of Labor and Industries. Massachusetts Industrial Review, Vol. I, No. 

1, ch, 1920. Boston, 1920. 31 pp. 

This publication is noted on pages 202 and 203 of this issue of the MonTruiy Lasor 

Review. 


sAd$ 


—— —— Thirteenth annual report on the public employment offices, 1919. Boston, 1920. 
38 pp. Public document No. 80. 

This rzport is discussed on pages 134 and 135 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor 
REVIEW. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—State Board of Labor and Industries. Seventh annual report, 
January, 1920. Boston, 1920. 45 pp. 

Reports 41,175 inspections and 17,338 orders issued to correct conditions existing 
contrary to law. Only 248 cases were prosecuted. A table gives a record of phys- 
ical examination of children in 1917, 1918, and 1919, by cities and by towns, show- 
ing in the former 20,164 examined and 42,645 certificates issued in 1919, the latter 
number being a decrease of 51.5 per cent from 1918; and in the towns 6,226 children 
were examined and 10,206 certificates issued, an increase of 197 over 1918 in the number 
of certificates issued. 
Minnesota.—Department of Labor and Industries. Bureau of Women and Children. 

Women in industry in Minnesota in 1918. St. Paul [1920]. 385 pp. 

A brief digest of this report appears on pages 139 to 143 of this issue of the Review. 

MississrpP1.—State Board for Vocational Education. First biennial report and recom- 
mendations, for period ending June 30, 1919. Jackson, Miss. [1919]. 21 pp. 
Bulletin number 16. 

OrEGOoN.—State Board for Vocational Education. Rules and regulations governing the 
organization and administration of part time schools or classes under the Oregon part 
time school law. Salem, 1920. 31 pp. Bulletin No. 3. 

Includes reprints of the Compulsory part-time school law, the Compulsory education 
law, and the Child labor law. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of employment. Labor 

employment ativelion Harrisburg, Pa., February 17, 1920. Harrisburg, 1920. 
29 pp. Bulletin, vol. 7, No. 3. 

This conference is discussed on pages 136 to 138 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor 
REvIEw. 

— —— Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. {Industrial accident reports, 1919.] 
Harrisburg, 1920. 193 pp. Bulletin, vol. 7, No. 2. 

This report is noted on pages 154 to 156 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 
Unrtep Srates.—Anthracite Coal Commission. Before the United States Anthracite 

coal commission. Employees exhibits, presented by W. J. Lauck, on behalf of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Washington, 1920. 14 vols. 

This series of exhibits presented to the Anthracite Coal Commission in support of 
the requests of the miners for increased wages and improved working conditions, 
consists of the following special studies: 

Occupation hazard of anthracite miners. 24 pp.; Irregularity of employment in 
the anthracite industry. 37 pp.; Comparison of earnings and wage rates in the an- 
thracite and bituminous mines of Pennsylvania. 20 pp.; Sanction for the 8-hour 
day. 87 pp.; The trade-union as a basis for collective bargaining. 171 pp.; Rela- 
tions between wages and production, costs, prices, and profits in the anthracite 
mining industry. 45 pp.; Sanction for the living wage. 59 pp.; Wholesale and re- 
tail prices of anthracite coal. 1913 to 1920. 7 pp.; Profits of anthracite operators. 
13 pp.; Relationship between rates of pay and earnings and the cost of living in the 
anthracite industry of Pennsylvania. 19 pp.; Combination in the anthracite indus- 
try. 151 pp.; Freight rates on anthracite coal. 12 pp.; Operating and financial per- 
formance of anthracite railroads. 29 pp.; Summary, analysis,and statement. 44 pp. 
Reply of the anthracite operators to the demands of the anthracite mine 

workers. Submitted by S. D. Warriner, W. J. Richards, and C. F. Huber. Scranton, 
Pa. July, 1920. 57 pp. 

Data and arguments of the operators setting forth reasons for their unwillingness to 
grant the miners’ demands. 

—— —— The case of the anthracite coal mine workers. Opening statement and closing 
argument of Philip Murray, Vice President of the United Mine Workers of America, 
before the United States Anthracite Coal Commission. Washington, United Mine 

orkers of America, 1920. 95 pp. - 

This volume contains a brief history of the case and synopsis of the arguments of the 
miners presented at the opening of the hearings, together with the final summary of 
the case and the rebuttal of the operators’ argument. 
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Unrrep States.— Anthracite Coal Commission. Closing argument of operators, pre- 
sented by Mr. S. D. Warriner. Scranton, July 20, 1920. 589 pp. 


“Statement of the position of the anthracite operators on wages, hours, general 
working conditions, and the open shop, as presented by Mr. 8. D. Warriner in his 
closing argument before the United States Anthracite Coal Commission at Scranton, 
Pa., July 20, 1920.” 

_— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Russian Cooperative Movement. Washington, 1920. 83 pp. illus. Miscellaneous 
series No. 101. 

Gives a general history of the cooperative movement in Russia and detailed descrip- 
tions of the various types of producers’, consumers’, and credit societies. Sections 
are devoted to discussion of the part played by the cooperatives in the economic life 
of Siberia, and of the economic status of the cooperative movement. Appendixes 
deal with the movement under the Soviet Government and the decision of the Supreme 
Council regarding trade with Russian cooperatives. 

The following table shows the number of the various kinds of societies on January 1, 
1919: 


Number 
of societies. 
Credit and loan savings associations......................-.-.-- 26, 500 
ea ee lit ahd Mme ed sms andwmces wenbedsessce 40, 000 
EE EE Se 8, 500 
Artels of peasant workers and butter-making artels.............. 5, 000 
iain ied cendibied i Rekeh aed =o ian athesonceerecece 80, 000 


Wholesale prices of leading articles in United States markets, January, 
1918, to December, 1919. Washington, 1920. 14 pp. Miscellaneous series No. 104. 





Unrrep Strates.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Coal-mine timbering. 
Washington, November, 1919. 103 pp. Illustrated. Bulletin No. 40, Trade and 
Industrial series No. 10. 

This pamphlet is intended to offer suggestions for discussions in coal-mine extension 


classes. 





Coal-mine ventilation. Washington, November, 1919. 63 pp. Illustrated. 
Bulletin No. 41, Trade and industrial series No. 11. 


The subject matter in this pamphlet includes simple statements and discussions of 
the theory, technical principles, and methods used in coal-mine ventilation, and is 
intended ‘to meet the needs of men actually employed underground in the coal mines 
of this country. It is designed for use in connection with trade-extension classes 
organized in coal-mining communities. 

Farm gardening as a vocation. Washington, March, 1920. 24 pp. Illus- 

trated. Opportunity monograph, Vocational rehabilitation series No. 44. 

General mining. Washington, October, 1919. 169 pp. Bulletin No. 38, 
Trade and industrial series No. 8, 

Sets forth the importance and necessity of vocational training for the great army 
of miners in the United States, now considerably over 1,000,000 in number, as well 
as the need of a common-school education and instruction in English for those who 
have not had such training. ; 

— Tariff Commission. A survey of the British wool-manufacturing industry. Printed 
for use of Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. Washington, 
1920. 106 pp. 

A summary of that portion of this report dealing with labor conditions, wages, 
child labor, limitation of output, etc., is given on pages 104 to 109 of this issue of 
the MonrHiy Lasor Review. 


— 





—_— — 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


AustratiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Oficial Year Book. 1901-1918. M./- 
bourne, 1919. 1234 pp. 


Aside from the regular statistical material usually found in a publication of thi- 
kind, the volume includes a description of methods of measuring rates of mortality. 
an account of the work of the Australian Army and Navy during the war, and , 
conspectus of State acts relating to the settlement of returned soldiers on the land. 
The section covering labor and industrial subjects includes a showing of fluctuation 
in employment and unemployment; variations in nominal and effective waye- 
changes in rates of wages; current rates of wages in different occupations and States: 
industrial disputes; retail prices, house rents, and cost of living; wholesale price: 
and control of trade and prices during the war. The section on laws relating to con- 
ditions of labor gives a conspectus of workmen’s compensation acts in Australia. 
A digest of legislation providing for industrial courts or tribunals for the regulation 
of wages is also presented. 

Australia (New Soutu Wates).—[Bureau of Statistics.| Official Yeor Book, 1918. 
[Sydney, 1920.] 754 pp. 

Two chapters should be mentioned: Employment and industrial arbitration 21 
Food and prices. The fermer includes brief statistics on workmen’s compensation p.\ 
ments; industrial accidents; operation of labor exchanges; minimum rates of wag. 
1913 to 1917, by occupations; strikes; results of industrial arbitration; developin en 
of trade unions; and extent of employment in various branches of industry in the 
years 1911 to June, 1918 (except 1914). The chapter on Food and prices inclides 2 
report of a commission appointed to investigate the causes of increases in prices v/ 
certain food commodities and of house rents. 

Canava.—Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment. Canada’s work for disable: 
soldiers. Ottawa, [1920]. 149 pp. illus. 

A brief review of this publication will appear in a future issue of the Monrury 
Lasor Review. 

—— (ALBerTaA).— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Second annual report, 197) 
Edmonton, 1920. 30 pp. 

A brief digest of this report appears on pages 161 and 162 of this issue of th: 
Montuty Lasor Review. 

—- (British Coitumpia).— Minister of Mines. Annual report, 1919. Vicloriv. 
1920. 393 pp., illus., maps. 

During 1919 there occurred 12 fatal accidents in the coal mines and 6 in the meta!- 
liferous mines of British Columbia. The persons employed numbered 5,966 and 
3,778, respectively , making the fatality rates 2.013 and 1.588 per 1,000 persons employed. 
The corresponding rates for 1918 were 5.159 for coal mining and 3.66 for metal mining. 
Falls of rock, falls of coal, and haulage accidents caused 4 fatal accidents each in 
coal mining. The 6 accidents in metal mining were due, 1 to the breaking of an ai! 
pipe, | to a cage in a shaft, and 4 to falls of miners into chutes, raises, etc. No figures 
are given for nonfatal injuries. 

It is stated that, under the law, each mine must be inspected once a month. The 
result is that since the inspection takes place at fairly regular intervals the minc 
officials are prepared for the arrival of the inspector and conditions are made as favor- 
able as possible. In the opinion of the chief inspector of mines the visit of inspection 
should be more of a surprise visit, even though inspection be made only of a portion 
of the mine. 

—— (Onrarto).--Department of Labor. Vocational opportunities in the industries 0/ 
Ontario. A survey. Bulletin No. 1, General introduction; Bulletin No. 2, Depart- 
ment and notion stores; Bulletin No. 3, Dressmaking and millinery. Toronto. 
1920. 26, 38, 23 pp. 
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Great Britain.—Board af Trade. Merchant seamen’s fund. Account of the receipt 
and expenditure under the seamen’s fund winding-up act. from 1st January to 51st 
December, 1919. London, 1920. 4 pp. 114. 


— — Wages and effects of deceased seamen. Account of the sums received and paid 
in respect of wages and effects of deceased seamen in the year ended 81st March, 1919. 
London, 1920. 2 pp. Cmd. 751. 


—— —— Water power resources committee. Second interim report. London, 1920. 
27 pp. Cmd. 776. 
An earlier report was noted in the Monraity Lapor Review for June, 1919, page 
359. 
—— Home Office. Ventilation of factories and workshops. London, 1920. 26 pp. 
illus. 
This memorandum indicates briefly the principles which should be understood and 
applied in order that every workroom in a factory or workshop may secure the condi- 
tions required by law. 





—— —— Committee on workmen’s compensation. Report by the deparimental com- 
mittee apportnted to inquire into the system of compensation for injuries to workmen. 
London, 1920. 86 pp. Cmd. 816. 


Special notice is given to this report on pages 156 to 161 of this issue of the Review. 
Legation, Lima. A report on the finance, industry, and trade of Peru at the close of 
the year 1919, by Mr. F. W. Manners. London, 1920. 26 pp. Cmd. 769. 
—— Ministry of Health. Committee on smoke and norious vapors abatement. Interim 
report. London, 1920. 8 pp. Cmd. 755. 
The committee was originally appointed by the president of the Local Government 
Board, in 1914, and reconstituted in January, 1920, with some changes of membership. 
The report includes evidence taken before the original ccmmittee. 





— —— Fifty-sixth annual report on alkali, etc., works by the chief inspector. Pro- 
ceedings during the year 1919. London, 1920. 77 pp. 

Thisreport deals principally with the work of the inspectors in controlling the escape 
of noxious gases and in instituting better and safer methods of manufacture. 

—— —— Insurance department. Memoranda of decisions. Vol. 3; 1916-1919. London, 
1920. 8pp. Memo. 151 C. 

This volume contains the decisions (423-437 ) given by the National Health Insurance 
Commission (England) under section 66 of the national insurance act, 1911, 2nd sec- 
tion 27 (2) of the national insurance act, 1913. The powers and duties of this commis- 
sion were transferred to the Ministry of Health in 1919. 

— National Health Insurance Commission (Scotland). Report on the hospital and 
nursing services in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1920. 98 pp. Cmd. 699. 
The survey on which this report is based was made in 1917. 


—— Parliament. House of Commons. Select committee on national expenditure. Ses- 
sion 1920. - Reports. Vol. 1-2. London, 1920. 2,16 pp. 100, 118. 


LEAGUE or Nations.—International Labor Conference. First annual meeting, October 
29, 1919-November 29, 1919, Washington, D.C. Washington, Government print- 


ing office, 1920. 300 pp. 
A full account of these proceedings was given in the January, 1920, issue of the 


Montuiy Lazor Review, pages 1-26; and the draft conventions were printed in the 
February, 1920, issue, pages 15-32. The proceedings of this conference are also issued 
in French. ; 
SwepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. 1912-1914 drs allménna bostadsrikningar. Del I, All- 
min redogérelse. Stockholm, 1920. 296, 157 pp. 
This is a report on housing conditions in Sweden before the war. 


\ 
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Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LaBor. North Dakota branch. Official proceedings. 
May, 1920. |Grand Forks, N. M. Aune, Secretary, 1920.| 66 pp. 


Anverson, B. M., sr. The fallacy of ‘‘ The stabilized dollar.” New York. The 
Chase National Bank, 1920. 16 pp. 


This pamphlet offers arguments in refutation of those advanced by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, for ‘‘stabilizing the dollar.” 
CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL PHysIctIANS AND SurGeons. Proceedings of the eighth 


conference held at Pittsburgh, March 14, 1919. Reprinted by permission from th: 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal, July, 1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 77 pp. 


CoorERATIVE LEAGUE OF America. How to start and run a cooperative store on th 
Rochdale plan. New York, 2 West 13th St., 1920. 30 pp. 

Compiled from the experiences of the successful European and American coopera- 
tive stores. Contains a short reference bibliography on store management. 
CrowTHer, SAMUEL. Why men strike. New York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 

1920. 232 pp. 

The author concludes that ‘‘men are not striking for higher wages or shorter hours 
or for any of the things they formerly struck for. Instead they are striking agains: 
work—against a formation of society in which they think that they have no stake.” 
He believes that the thing to do is to encourage thrift—to provide a proper means 
for saving so that all ‘‘may have a stake of paramount importance.” He suggests 
that the ownership of property should be made easier and that the habit cf riches 
as opposed to the habit of poverty sheuld be cultivated—in short that competition 
should be developed between the several grades of those who have and that compe- 
tition between those who have and those who have not should be abolished. “In- 
stead of destroying capital why not destroy poverty?” 

Deses, Ince. QMkonomisk demokrati; arbeidernes andel i bedrifisledelsen, av Inge Debes, 
Sekretzr i arbeiderkommisjonen av 1918. Kristiania, Steenske forlag {1919}. .200 pp. 

Report on Employees’ representation in industry in the United States and European 
countries. 

Durr, R. Patme. The two internationals. London. 34 Eccleston Sq., Westniinster, 
S. W.1. 1920. 92 pp. Labor Research Department, Memorandum No. 9. 

This is an account of the two Internationals which were formed by the splitting up 
oi the Second International by the War. The book deals mainly with the post-war 
period and presents the main facts and documents relating to each organization. The 
list of affiliated organizations and of the provisional constitution of the Second Inter- 
national and of the affiliates and manifesto of the Communist International are 
appended. 

Eimer, Manuewt C. Technique of social surveys. Revised edition. Minneapolis, 
University Printing Co., 1920. 117 pp. 

Discusses the organization of community and survey machinery, the securing and 
interpreting of data. A selected bibliography is appended. 

FEDERATION NATIONALE Ouvriére DE L’INpustrie Textite. Compte rendu du 
congrés national ouvrier de l’industrie textile. Paris les 6 et 7 avril, 1919. Paris, 
1919, 48 pp. 

This volume is the official report of the proceedings of the Fifteenth National Congress 
of Textile Workers held in Paris, April6and7,1919. The congress adopted resolutions 
demanding an eight-hour day in all classes of textile work; better hygienic conditions 
in workshops; compensation for occupational diseases; efficacious protective devices 
for machines and an arrangement of machines providing greater safety; an increase in 
the number of labor inspectors and their ‘‘ nomination” by the laborers’ organization 
or at least the ‘“‘ nomination ” of labor delegates as assistants (adjoints) to labor inspectors. 
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Foster, Wim11aMZ. The great steel strike and its lessons. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., 1920. 265 pp. 

This book is an account of the steel strike written from the stand point of the strikers. 
A statement of the principal issues and events in the strike was given in the Review, 
December, 1919, pages 79-91. 

FraNKew, Lee K., aNp FLEIsHER, ALEXANDER. The human factor in industry. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 366 pp. 

This book is devoted to an analysis of what has been accomplished in industry along 
the lines of labor administration, and an interpretation of the purposes and motives 
which have brought personnel and service work into being. 

FrirepMaN, Exvitsaa M.[Ep.] America and the new era. A symposium on social recon- 

struction. New York, E. P. Dution & Co. [1920]. 500 pp. 

The editor states in his introduction that in the treatment of their subjects the con- 
tributors were requested to discuss (1) what have been the effects of the war—that is, 
what prewar conditions have become more clearly defined, and what new conditions 
has the war brought to light, and (2) what should be our policy during the reconstruc- 
tion period. Part one deals with Perspectives, social and political; part two with 
Social progress versus cycles of change; part three with Some economic aspects of social 
problems; part four with The new nationalism; and: part five with The conservation of 
human resources. 

Gompers, Samuet. Labor and the employer. Compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. [1920]. 320 pp. 

A compilation of writings, addresses, and testimonies of the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which “‘goes to the heart of the ever-present concrete prob- 
lems of employment relations. From the root questions of wages, working hours and 
unemployment the range of discussion brings us to the challenging issues of strikes, 
boycotts, the so-called ‘closed shop,’ arbitration, collective bargaining, profit-sharing, 
and the !abor view of a true democratization of industry.’’ The first chapter is de- 
voted almost entirely to the history, objects, and methods of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisaBLED Men. Three years of work for handicapped 
men. New York City, 101 East twenty-third street, July, 1920. 95 pp. 

A report by John Culbert Faries, director of the institute which was formerly the 
Red Cross institute for crippled and disabled men. z 
LEAGUE OF Rep Cross Socteties. International Journal of Public Health. Vol. J, 

No.1. July, 1920. Geneva (Switzerland). 136 pp. 

This is the first number of a publication devoted to all phases of public health, pre- 
ventive medicine, industrial hygiene, etc., and is issued under the auspices of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, which was organized in Paris in May, 1919, for the 
purpose of promoting and coordinating the activities of Red Cross organizations 
throughout the world for the relief and prevention of disease and suffering. The 
Journal will be issued every two months and will appear in four editions—English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Besides articles hearing on general health questions 
this number contains in the section devoted to Reviews and abstracts an article on 
Women in industry. 

Litrtz, Estaer Louise, anp Corton, WiiuiaM JoserH Henry. Budgets of families 
and individuals of Kensington, Philadelphia. Lancaster, New Era Printing Co., 
1920. 273 pp. Charts. 

This is a thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. It is a study of budgets 
of ‘textile workers in the northeastern section of Philadelphia and was made in 
1913-1914. 


Lioyp, J. Henry, anp Scoutter, R. E. Trade unionism for clerks. London, Cecil 
Palmer and Hayward [1920]. 31 pp. 
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Mann, Tom. ‘ Payment by results.’’ Piece work and time work. London, Cooper. 
tive Printing Society, Limited, 1920. 15 pp. 

MassacHusetts AccipENT Prevention Coneress. Proceedings. Worcester, Mar) 
9-11, 1920. | Worcester, 1920]. 126 pp. 

The proceedings of the First Massachusetts Accident Prevention Congress held 
under the joint auspices of the Worcester, Springfield, and Boston locals of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and Associated Industries of Massachusetts. The following 
subjects were included among the addresses given: The public accident prevention 
movement; A new plan for accident control; Workman’s safety committees; Frac- 
tures in industry; The rehabilitation of the handicapped man; Americanization as a 
feature in safety work; and The illumination of factories as related to accident pre- 
vention (illustrated). 

i eae Helping men own farms. New York, The Mecmilian Co., 1920. 
228 pp. 

This is an account of the experience of California in furnishing State eid in the 
settlement of land, especially in the first State colony at Durham. A sketch of the 
methods pursued in Australia and in various European countries is given end the 
influence of the Australian system on the land policy of California is traced. The 
text of the California Land Settlement Act is appended. 

Mess, C. E. Kennetu. The organization of industrial scientific research. First 
edition. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1920. 175 pp. 

Discusses the advantages to industry of participation in scientific research, and 
points out best metheds of organizing such work. The various types of research 
laboratories are described, including details dealing with staff, building, and equip- 
ment, and direction of work. A classified bibliography is appended. 

Natrona. Civie Feperarion. Profit shearing by American employers. Examples 
from England—Types in France. New York, B. H. Tyrrel, 1926. 423 pp. 

A profit sharing report was issued by the federation in 1916 which formed the basis 
of this report, although it is stated that this-is not so much a revised edition es it is 
a new book, so much new material has been added as well as changes made in the plan 
and arrangement. There are reprints of articles or extracts from articles on the sub- 
ject of profit sharing by George W. Perkins, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and Raiph M. 
Easley, and a discussion of profit sharing, trade unionism and labor copartnership by 
J. W. Sullivan. In the chapter on the “‘ Attitude of trade unions,” statements from 
many labor leaders which show general opposition to profit sharing plans are given. 
The bulk of the report is devoted to brief accounts of the plans and in most cases 2 
statement of the results from the employer’s point of view. In this connection it is 
pointed out in the introduction that. ‘some contributors are enthusiastic over their 
suecesses; some are resigned to having their plans work passably well; others are 
uncertain as to the outcome, and still others have frankly abandoned plan and prin- 
ciple. Butall bring to the general attention the practical side of the question. They 
exhibit actual experiments now going on in businessand industrial life.” While the 
report contains a great deal of valuable material a. better classification of the plans 
and an analysis of them. would have added greatly to its value. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Changes in the cost of living, July, 
1914-March, 1920. Boston, May, 1920. 24 pp. Research report No. 28. 

This is the board’s sixth report.on this subject. It shows, according to data gath- 
ered by the board, that the cost of living advanced 94.8 per cent in the period men- 
tioned, the imcrease since Nevember, 1919, being 6.9 per cent. The greates! 
price advance since November was for clothing, 18 per cent. The following table 
gives a summary ef percentage advances in the different. items of the family budget: 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN MARCH, 1920, OVER JULY, 1914, BY 














SEPARATE BUDGET ITEMS. 
| Sarr aes | 
| Percent of 
| » > 
| Relative inerease Per Comm of 
Budget items |importance| incost, | Telated to 
6 ‘ | in family March, 1920, aes as 
| budget. ON = uly, budget. 
EEE a ne 43.1 100) 43.1 
AI Stat 19 8.7 
.. eS See 13.2 177 23.4 
uel, heat, and light... .. 5.6 49 2.7 
ROS 20. 4 83 16.9 
ee eT ee 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp.—Practical experience with profit sharing 


in industrial establishments. Boston, Mass., June. 1920. 


No. 29. 


—— The cost of living among wage carners. North Hudson 
1920. 15 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., March, 1920. 20 pp. Special report No. 7 


This investigation was made among workers in the silk mills in West Hoboken, 
Union Hill, and West New York. The study follows the line of previous investi- 
gations of the board, but owing to the large number of women employed in the silk 
mills a single woman’s budget was prepured in addition to the standard bydget for 
a family of five—a man, his wife, and three children under 14 years of age. Local 
conditions and standards of livmg were given consideration in making the repert. 

The following table indicates the mecrease In the cost of living in the three localities 
investigated from January, 1914, to January, 1920: 


S6 Pp. Research report 
PI 


County. New Jersey. January, 


AVERAGE INCREASE BETWEEN JANUARY, 1914, AND JANUARY, 19290, IN THE MINIMUM 
©OST OF LIVING FOR A MAN, WIFE, AND THREF CHILPREN UNDER 4 YEARS OF 
AGE, iN NORTH HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. 

















Per cent of increase in— 
Budgev item. West Hobo-| West New 
a | Yok. | 
Union Hill. ; 
ie CTeee. yo cons uot stash acs eal 104 | 104 
UE es ee 30 36 
EES ay ee 168 168 | 
Poot, Beat, and fieRt................. 44 44 | 
hee AS os Eble ociat < cneund 69 69 | 
Weighted average of all items. - a7 | 8 





This percentage of increase is represented in a minimum cost of living budget 
in West Hoboken and Union Hill of $1,604.15 and in West New York of $1,616.15. 
The minimum cost of living for a single woman living at home was estimated to be 
$644.09 and for those not living at home considerably over $900 a year. 
—— The hours ef work problem in five major industries. March. 

pp- Research report No. 27. 

A summary of investigations already made by the National [ndustrial Conference 
Board into the effects of changes in weekly hours of work on output and health of 
workers in the cotton, silk, boot and shoe, and metal manufacturing industries. 


Boston. 1920. 91 


of the joint convention 
Vocational Education 
New York, 


Nationat Society ror VocaTionaL Epucation. per eH ( 
of the National Society for Vocational Education and the 
Association of the Middle West, Chicago, February 19, 20, 21, 1920. 
June, 1920. 255 pp. Bulletin No. 32. 
The contents of this bulletin are divided into the following six sections: I. 
nificance to vocational education of the present economic unrest; II. Agricultural 
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education; III. Commercial education; IV. Industrial education; V. Vocational 

education and social science in the high school; VI. Future problems of national and 

State administration of vocational education. 

NEDERLANDSCH VERBOND VAN VAKVEREENIGINGEN. Negende Verslag,1 Januari 1918 
tot 31 December 1919, alsmede het statistisch verslag over het jaur en 1917, 1918 en 
1919. | Amsterdam, F. van de Walle, Secretaris, 1929.; 251 pp. 

Ninth report of the activities of the Dutch federation of trade unions, 1918 and 
1919, with statistical report covering 1917-1919. 

Ricwarps, Cicety. A history of trades councils from 1860 to 1875. London, Labour 
research department, 34 Eccleston Square, S. W. 1, 1920. 36 pp. 

This report covers a section of the British labor movement which has received 
little attention but which is believed by the Labor Research Department which 
issues it to be important in connection with present conditions in British trade- 
unionism. 

Ruskin CoLLece, Oxrorp. The trade unions: Organization and action. Papers by 
J. T. Murphy, J. W. Muir, William Graham. Oxford, 1919. 75 pp. The reor- 
ganization of industry series: V. 

The proceedings of a national conference of working-class associations, held under 
the auspices of Ruskin College, Oxford, at Coventry, on May 30 and 31, 1919. The 
purpose of the conference was to consider the relative value of political and industrial 
action as the best means of attaining.the objects sought by the trade unions. These 
ideas and proposals for the improved organization of the trade unions were presented 
in papers entitled: The unit of organization: Branch versus workshop: Decentraliza- 
tion and discipline; The value of political action. 


Russe.L, CHARLES Epwarp. The story of the Nonpartisan League, a chapter in Ameri- 
can evolution. New York, Harper and Bros. |1920]. 333 pp. illus. 


San Francisco CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Directory of manufacturers of San Francisco, 
1920. San Francisco, 1920. 213, [18] pp. 

Comprising an alphabetically arranged list of manufacturers and a classified section 
arranged by product. 

Stesser, Henry H. An introduction to trade-union law. Oxford, Council of Ruskin 
College, 1919. 45 pp. Reorganisation of industry series: VI. Bibliography. 

Three lectures delivered at Ruskin College summer school in 1918. 

SouTHERN SocroLocicaL Coneress. ‘‘ Distinguished service’’ citizenship. Washing- 
ton, D. C. [1919]. 173 pp. 

This book contains many of the papers presented at the Southern Sociological 
Congress held at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1919.. The subjects include the various 
phases of social welfare, among wiiich might be mentioned as of particular interest to 
labor: Child welfare in Belgium and in England; The material progress of the laborer; 
Industrial democracy; The search for social justice. The program of the congress is 





given. 
Tawney, R. H. The sickness of an acquisitive society. London, the Fabian Society, 
1920. 86 pp. 


A consideration of the principles according to which the author believes the existing 
social and. economic order should be reconstructed. 


THRESH, JoHn ©. Housing of the agricultural labourer, with special reference to the 
County of Essex. London, Rural housing and sanitation association, 1919. 81 pp. 


Wetp, Wmu1am Ernest. India’s demand for transportation. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920. 127 pp. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law. hole No. 206. 

For a review of this book see pages 208 to 210 of this number of the Review. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly balletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletin of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thus * are out of print.| 


Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1918. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.} 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul, 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. 
* Bul. 106. ‘Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul, 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer, 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bui. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer, 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 


selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912, 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 
Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 
Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Uniteg 
States, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indu 
tries, 1907 to 1913. i 
Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercanti! 
establishments and garment factories. 
Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 t 
19138, 
Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
ears, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor im the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. ‘ 
Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor» May 1, 1914. 4 
Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 
Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 
* Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 
‘ Bul. 194, Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, i915. 
Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 
Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 
Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1915. 
Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 
Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing 
1916. 
Bul, 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing 
1916. 
Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 
Bul. 252. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industr) 
Bul. 259. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 
Bul. 260. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 19158. 
Bul. 261. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1915. 
Bul. 262. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 
Buh 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 
liminary report. [In press.] 
Bul. 274. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. [In puess.] 





Employment and Unemployment. 
* Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 
Bul, 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 
Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 


Boston, Mass. ; 

Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. ; 
Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. % 
* Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. H 
Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, : 
January, 1916. : 

Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of ‘ 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. ‘ 

€ 


Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 

Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

* Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 4 

April 2 and 3, 1917. 4 

Bul. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. Z 

Bul. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. 

Bul. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Bul. 116. 


* Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 

* Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 167. 
* Bul, 175. 


Bul, 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul, 223. 
Bul. 253. 


Women in Industry. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia, 

Prohibition of night work of young persons, 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 


Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries 
Summary of the report on condition of woman and child waze earners in 


the United States. 
Effect of minimum wage determination in Oregon. 
The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 
Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 
Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 
Industrial experience of trade-school girls in M 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the nec¢ ssity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Women in the lead industry. 


assachusetts, 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul, 103. 
Bul. 107. 
* Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155. 
* Bul. 185. 
Bul. 203. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul, 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 
Bul. 264. 
Bul. 272. 
Bul. 273. 


Bul. 275. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany, 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countrik 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States, 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on sccial insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 
1919. [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 
Canada. [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
* Bul. 127. 
Bul, 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
* Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188, 


* Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul, 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Bul, 216. 
Bul. 219. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead 
in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
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Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 
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Bul. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to Isber). 
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* Bul. 
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* Bul. 
* Bul. 
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Bul. 
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Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 
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Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
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* Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


221. 


230. 
231. 
234, 


236. 
251. 


253. 


256. 


267. 


276. 


124. 


133. 


139. 
144. 
145. 


191. 


198. 
233. 


111. 
112. 
148. 
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166. 


169. 


186. 
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224. 
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257. 
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Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industries. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
Bul. 216. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. 


Revision of 


[In press. ] 
[In press. ] 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements, 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto, 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisons of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
Labor legislation of 1919. [In press.] 


countries. 


Veoeational Education. 
Bul. 


Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Affected by the War. 


170. 
219. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
230. 
237. 
249. 


255. 


Miscellaneous Series. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 
* Bul, 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 


Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 


Welfare work in British munition factories. 


Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during tae war. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee. 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain, 
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Miscellaneous Series—Concluded. 
. 159. 
167. 
170. 
174. 


254. 
263. 
268. 
271. 


208. 
222. 
242. 
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Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [In press.] 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 
[In press.] 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills, 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation. 
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